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FOR E W 0 R D 


This Volume* on Readings in Child-Controd Education is 
a compilation of papers contributed by eminent scholars and 
academicians, teachers and teacher educators, educational 
planners and administrators, psychologists and pedagogists, 
social workers and opinion-loaders, for a 'National Symposium 
on Child-Centred Education - Different Approaches including 
Behavioural Approach•« This Symposium has been organised by 
the National Council of Educational Research md Training, 

New Delhi to elaborate "'nd illustrate the implications of the 
specific recommendations of the National Policy of Education, 
1986 and Progr'irnme of Action, on old ld--c('ntrod and activity- 
based education. 

The Dop.irLimjiiL of Fdnratinuul Psychology, Counselling and 
Guidance (DErC 8 .G) of the NCERT, which is mainly concerned 
with educational psycholocy apyiliod Lo +('iuhinL| and loaxning, 
counselling and guidance, was assigned the task of organising 
this Symposium, As most --'.f the scholarly theories and princi¬ 
ples on child-con trod, .,'duc ati.jn wore found to bo of little 
direct relevance to the Indian r.lassiuum sotting and socio¬ 
economic context, DEPC&G decided to invite well-known sohn 1 a!.-o, 
academirians, ,*.111113 01 strutors a,nd social-workers to contribute 
papers on this theme. Vi/e received a very good response to our 
invitations. Of the seventy-nine papers received so far, 
forty papers have been included in the Volume I. The remaining 
39 paperc axt-* Jnoluried in this Volume. 
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I hop& the messages contained in these papers will 
provide an indication of t*.G nature of concrete action which 
will be needed to implement the directions of the National 
Policy of Education, 1986 on chi Id-cent red and activity-bnsoc 
education. It is hoped that- these papers v;ill provide the 
requisite background for formulating tho preparatory work 
needed for implementing the policy on a country-wide basis, 

I would like to stress that the concrete plan of ->ction and 
directions related to the policy on child-ccntrod education 
will necessarily emerge from the discussions in the Symposiurr 
based on critical examination of the content and messages und 
lying these scholarly papers. 

The papers contained in this volume aro somewhat varied 
and diverse in nature although all are related in one way or 

the other to the central theme. The papers relate to varied 
topics like: 


1 , 


Child-centred and activity-based education, 
meaning, problems and perspectives. 


affective and personality pre¬ 
dispositions of the learner and the enabling 

tro^s^ctiSns.^’^'^^'^^"^'^ achievement and curriculum 

curricula and instructional 
b,-.s.d oLcatlon^ ohild-oontred ,.nd activity- 

4. Sequencing and best methods of presontina thn 
body of knowledge and skills, educaiional 

computer-based learning 
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5» The reinforcement mechanisms necessary to ensure 
continued and sustained interest of the learner. 

6, Re-structuring of evaluation system for child- 
centred criterion-based performance, 

7, Implications for parallel changes in teacher¬ 
training programmes, educational planning and 
administration, 

8, Parental and community involvement to improve 
attainment of children, 

9, Use of behavioural ecology in classroom management 
and 

10, Teacher as facilitator of looming, f-reodom to 
learners and the personal and ottitudinal 
relationship between the facilitator and the 
learner, 

I wish to place on record my gratitude to the contributors 
who wrote papers and/or agreed to participate in the National 
Symposium* It is hoped that the participating experts will 
find value in going through these papers and they would make 
their deliberations more thematic, concrete and action-oriented, 

I am thankful to my c lloagues in tho Department of 
Educational Psychology, Counselling and Guidance, NCERT, 

i 

Now Delhi who have brought out this volume and who are pre¬ 
occupied in organizing this National Symposium. 


October 10, 1988 


P.L, Malhotra 
Director, NCERT 
New Delhi 




With the need for significant'Changes in our elementary 
and secondary-schools^ clearly documoiited in the National 
Policy of Education (NPE) - 1986 and Prograirme of Action(POA)j 
we have to deyelop and imp1'ment a diverse collection of 
alternative educational programmes that seek to improve the 
quality of education by individualising instruction. It 
has been noted in NPEj 1986 that " a child-centred and 
activity-based process of learning should be adopted...,. 
Learners should be allowed to set their own pace and be 

given supplementary remedial instruction . Children 

with special talent or aptitude should be provided 
opportunities to proceed at a faster pace". It has been 
noted in P0A( 1986) that " Curriculum methodologios of 
learning have to be vastly modified to bring in, particularly, 

elements of problem-solvingj creativity and rolevnnce. 

The tools for the psycho-educational assessment and 
identification of learning' problems should be undertaken’*. 

In recent years much has been said and written about 
child-centred teaching and learning. However, it wa? felt 
that many of educational and psychologn cal theories of 
intellectual development have not givon adequate proscriptive 
models for assisting learning and intellectual development 
in cHass-room sotting. To develop prescriptive theoriesj 
it requiros much more clarity,' confidence and conviction 
that we have something positive to say about learning and 

I I 

teaching will improve levels' of performance, and this is 
the direction in which we shall have to move so that education 
will become more individualised^ child-centred, diagnostic 
and proscriptive. Learning will then become more clearly 
directed towards greater self-sufficiency in the learner. 
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The history of the learner, home influencesi early childhood 
experiences, early.-schooling, life experiences and expectance on 
-will be examined more closely for its contribution to later 
learning.' We shall have to develop thooxios or models' of 
child-centred instruction and individualised learning that 
v/ill be proscriptive in nature and geared to individual needs, 
resources and pace of dovelopraent. 


The Department of Educational Psychologyj Couriiiolling 
and Guidance of the National Council of Educational Dosoarch 
and Training (NCERT) has been concerned with evolving 
educational programmes which axe maximally adaptive to the 
requirements of the individual iGarncr. This National level 
Symposium on » Child Centred Education - Different Approaches 
including Behavioural Approach’ has been organised for 
teachers^ psychologistsi educational planners, educational 
administrators and allied professional' groups to elaborate 
implications of the specific statements contained in the 
NPE and POA, 1986 specially related to child-centred and 
activity-based education and develop a concrete plan of 
action to evolve and implement desirable changes in class¬ 
room practices. A number of eminent educationists have 
contributed research and dovolopmental papers on different 
aspects of chiM-eentrod education. These papers, it is hoped, 

be n of tho no too of oction which will 

be needed in order to implement chlH-con trod end activity- ' 

need procoee cf leotning in our schools Forty such papers 
have boon included in Volume I rn-i-t • ‘ 

included in this Voluml! 
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It is hoped that the papers in these volumes on 
child^centred education will bo found to bo useful 
particularly in tho context of providing right kind of 
perspective to our efforts to individualise instruction 
and enforce child-contred education in our school SYstGm4 
■/e hope that scholarly and erudite contributions of 
eminent educationists and participants in this National 
Symposium will provide, through their deliberations, the 
initial thrust and leadership to launch the movement of 
child-contrad education and individualised instruction 
throughout the length and breadth of our country. Surelyj 
at a timo when tho country is giving highest priority 
to the educational and human resource development, the 
message underlying these papers will be found to be very 
useful, I would like to place on record my appreciation 
of the work done in this regard by the faculty members and 
secretarial staff of tho Deportment of Educational Psychology, 
Counselling and Guidance of tho NCERT. 


K.N.Saxena 
Professor and Head 
Department'of Educational 
PsychoJogyi Counselling and 
Guidance 
NCERT, New Delhi 


October 10, 1988 
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Education's most precious nurturings 
are Duty and Reverence 
Duty for mastery and pow'=‘r 
Through attainable knowledge? 
and Reverence fourided 
in keen perception 
of each moment holding eternity 
and wholeness of existence 1 
To rear trained intolligonce 
thregh pursuit of right education 
is a nati-'n's great glory, 

and also tho very condition of its survival - 
especially in the rhythms of i^alloping change 
caus d by expos ions of knowledge 
and new revealations of Man's .spirit I 


Prom Kirpal 




FO.UNDATION OF EDU CATIO N 


From flesh, bones, blood and matter 
of the helpless dependent child 
toward the making of some being 
on the road to fast becoming 
through stages of the life-cyclej 
growth of body^ mind and spirit^ 
man experiences education. 

The foundations of Education 
in the first two decades of life 
from childhood to early youth 
are crucial to all life. 

In this time of growing awareness 
of the seif and the outer world 
life’s basics are learnt and lived. 

I 

Such basics are tools and-skills 
of work and communication, 
curiosity to explore 5 
pristine glory of imagination^ 
the wonder of the senses, 
awareness of space and time, 
and j-^y of living 'together. 




^q^ntinuation sheet two. 

From the wondrous state of childhood 
through adoloescence to youth 
the foundations of personality^ 
drives and aptitudes for work, 
pride and discipline of the citizen, 
are learnt and cultivated 
for the making of the man 
to take charge of life 
in this fast-changing world. 

The foundations of education 
should offer adequate contents 
both appropriate and relevant 
to bodyi mind and spirit. 

For integrated man and good education 
all the basics of foundation, 
the best possible schooling 
related to home and society 
by effective methods and modalities^ 
teachers, mentors, friends and parents> 
must be offered to the young '• 


Prem Kirpal 




NATIONAL SYMPOSIUM 


TITLE OF PAPER S CONCEPT DEVELOPMENT^ DIAGNOSTIC ■TESTItJG AND 

REMEDIAL .ACHING FOR CHILD-CENTRED EDUCATION 


K.Venkatasubramanian 


"It is the child for whom all theories 
strive to forge patterns of learning" 


-JEAN PIAGET 


ROLE OF EDUCATION 

Education is becoming a vital factor of National 

Development, Countries vie with each other to improve their 

education systems so that the National Development could be 

accelerated. Several empirical studies have proved the 

significant relationship among Education/ socio-economic 

development/ cultural progress and political awareness, 

» \ 

REVAMPING THE SYCTEM 

The New Ea>-ioation Policy has been evolved in unison with 

this modern trend of moulding education as an Important factor 

of national progress. The New Education Policy considers that 

the v7hole system of education should be revamped towards 

attaining the goal of better productivity. 

^ Dr.K.Venltatasuti'ramanian is an internationally reputed 
educationist and an educational administrator. He is 
at present Vice-Chancellor of the Central University/ 
located in Pondicherry, 
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CHim^CENTRED EDUCATION 


The New Policy statess 

"A Child-centred and activity process of 
learning should be adopted at the primary 
stage, Firi;t generation learners should 
be allowed to set their own pace and be 
, given supplementary remedial instruction. 

As the child grows the component of cognitive 
learning will be increased and skills Organised 
through practice”. 


Though the stress is on child-centred education at 

the primary stage, the learner-centred approach with the 

instructor as a facilitator should be adopted at every level j 

of education depending upon the new theories of staaes of j 
development. 


THE NATURE OF CHILD 

There are extreme views on the nature of child 
by different educationist^ and psychologists, 

Benson states, 


we can do in an etonSi ? i' ail' 

«ill go ln“th:Vpc*:rdl?ec1i:n"5^; 

Perh^a, the educationists under this school of ' 

thought feel that control over the child ^ . 

. ^ is quite essential 

for its better progress. 
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Mr. Neil has a co'-'tradictory view; He sayss 

"Well/ we set out to make a school in which 
we should allow children freedom to be themselvesc 
In order to do this, we had to renounce all 
discipline/ all direction/ all suggestion., 
all moral training, all religious instruction* 

We have been called brave, out it did not require 
courage* All it required was what we had *- 
a complete belief in the child as a good, not 
an evil being. My view is that a child is 
innately wise anu realistic. If left to himself 
without adult suggestion of any kind/ he will 
develop as far as he is capable of developing". 


KNOWLEDGE EXPLOSION 


Due to fast developments in Science and Technology 
and the advent of Computer and other modem gadgets, the 
explosion of knowledge is taking place in exponential terms. 
Under such changing, circumstances, it is necessary that new 
strategies are adopted in order to make the education process 
interesting to the students and in making the system more 
effective. 


Theories have been changing and new concepts have 
been developed in the process of making Education child- 
centred, Eaucational implications and theories of Fjeud, 
Erikson, Skinner, Piaget and others have brought out 
‘ valuable changes in the teaching and learning process. 
As an educational planner and administrator, I am not 
going to delve deep into these theoritical aspects. 
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The native intelligence as measured tay'IQ may 
be low or the environment may be poor, 

Nqw a days, the enthusiasm for sending the child 
to school is increasing and first generation learners are 
admitted in large numbers in the educational institutions. 
Despite our efforts, these children have difficulty in 
learning due bo lack of proper physical environment at home 
or social and psychological problems. 

The emotional set-up may also disturb them. Lack 
of affection or excessive love, harsh treatment by teachers 
and parents because of deep desire in making the boy or girl 
a "big Officer" overnight, may be the reason. In their over 
enthusiasm, the child may be scolded excessively or the parents 
may be quarelling quite often between themselves without 
providing the feeling of security and affection to the child. 

The student may be having physical handicap or due 
to Mother's pre-natal mal-nutrition or mal-nutrition after 
birth, children may be suffering from.mental retardation. 

DIAGNOSIS AI'TD REMEDIAL MEASURES 

In such cases, there is need to diagnose the cause 
of backwardness at the earliest stage and to provide relevant 
guidance and counselling in integrating the life of the child 
towards normalcy. The total process of diagnosis itself is 
complex involving the services of specialists and experts. 



'Diagnostic aspect of academic disability itself 
involves careful steps to be adopted in identifying the 
exact deficiency of the child. As we all knoW/ there are 
various standardised tests in different subjects / but the 
teacher himself can Identify the area of weakness of the 
child and design his own diagnostic tests in partial 
modification of the standardised tests. The major objective 
is to pinpoint the exact areas of weakness of the child. 

As in medicine, wrong diagnosis will be detrimental. In 
education, it will take some time to see the ill effects of 
backwardness and,its wrong diagnosis and treatment. So, we 
should be more careful in educating the child. 


Teachers' Centres or Associations can also engage in 
Action Research Programmes so that they can evolve such 
diagnostic tests. The teachers can apply these tests on 
children and know the details of the deficiency at micro¬ 
level so that they could give concrete suggestion on remedial 
measures. This is the most Important aspect of child- 
centred teaching-learning process. The general class room. 


tesching which Is suitable for homogeneous groups with 
identical aspiration and background to some extent, is not 
adeguate for paying individual attention. The class room 
teaching has to be augmented with special tutorials to help 
the first generation learners who are admitted into schools 
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with varied aspirations .^nd bacT^grounds. Some of the 
factors of backwardness are beyond the control of the 
teacber# for example - if the home atmosphere is not 
conducive for learning some provision should be made for 
the students to sit and concentrate on studies after school 
hours, 

PR3VBNTIQN IS BETTER THAN CURE 

It is better to prevent backwardness of children 
in respect of factors which are imder the control of a 
school teacher. The concepts of Minimum learning Continuum 
(MLC) and Mastery Learning should be carefully applied from 
the beginning. This will enable the students to proceed 
in small steps in mastering the fundamental concepts vrhich 
build up other complex principles, ideas and theories. 

There is no point in merely covering the syllabus 
without uncovering the concepts and principles. It is not 
enough to coirplete the course without continuous evaluation 
of the achievements of the children. It will be relevant 
to use the formative evaluation proceedures. Child- 
centred methods and techniques of teaching-learning should 
alone be applied. 
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THE ROLE OF TEACHERS 

All our efforts utllmately depen(3 upon tha sincerity 
and devotion of the teachers in implementing any scheme by 
bridging the gap between theory and practice. The teacher maj 
complain that with the increase In the number of students 
in the class room how it will be possible to give individual 
attention in diagnosing their weakness and adopting remedial 
measure. "Where there is a Will there is a Way”, The Teacher 
can give individual attention atleast in batches by working 
out a scheme of periodic testing of children. Say five 
students today/ another five the next day and so on* By 
skillfully planning work-cards or assignment cards the work 
load of the teacher can be reduced in Remedial Teaching and 
NCSRT can help in developing such materials. 


W.C.E.R.T.*S ROI£ 

The NCERT has been rendering pioneering service in 

inplementing im>cvative. sche,.., . It ha= prepared many gulda 

books, kits and other teaching aide to help the class-room 

teechers. it can further involve in preparing modern 

educational aids like the Video-tapes and Audio-tapes and 

other learning materials, especially i„ the area cf remedial 

teaching in the context of child-centred education as 
envisaged in the 

to the individual schools or to start with a cluster of 
eohools coming under School complex scheme. 



CONSLUSION 


Mr.J.Gordon sayss 

"Children are not cars that you turn off 
an assembly line* Children come to us different 
and if we do our job well, they should emerge 
from our experiences even more different and 
not alike as one Ford is like that of ’.others". 


So#every individual child requires special attention 
and as Swami Vivekananda viewed we should make the latent 
talent patent by bringing out the potential in each by 
providing ample opportunity. 

4 

Child-Centred Education attains much importance in 
the context of New Policy on Education because all our 
efforts will go in vain if the output does not reach the 
individual students. The most effective method of attaining 
optimal learning by the individual is child-centred approach. 

Let the delebrations in this vital symposium on 
child-centred education usher in a new era of light and 
learning in building up a New Bharat , 
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TITLE .OF PAPER ; CRITERION REFERENCED TESTING IN THE CONTEXT 

OF CHILDssCE.xiTRED EDUCATION ; SOME STATISTICAL ^ 
PROBLEMS IN MAKING INSTRUCTIONAL DECISIONS 


R.K.Mathur* 


INTRODUCTION 


With the need for significant changes in our elementary 
and secondary schools, clearly documented in the National 
Policy on Education (NPE) - 1986 and Programme of Action (POA) 
we have to develop and implement a diverse collection of 
alternative educational programmes that seek to improve the 
quality of education by individualising instruction. It 
has been noted in NPE 1986 (page 11) that "A child-centred 
and activity based process of learning should be adopted.... 
learners should be allowed to set their own pace and be 
given supplementary remedial instruction" In the context 
of evaluation process and examination reforms the NPE-1986 
states (at page 24) that "evaluation process and assessment 
of performance should be an integral part of the process 
of learning and teaching and should be employed to bring 
about qualitative improvement in education". A common and 


Dr.R.K.Mathur is a Professor in the Department of 
Educational Psychology,Counselling and Guidance, 
N.C.E.R.T., New Delhi. ‘ • 
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important characteristic* in functional terms* of the 
recommendations on examination reform ary evaluation process 
is that the curriculum should be defined in terms of 
instructional objectives and learning outcomes. It has been 
noted in the POA (1986) that "the Boards of Education will 
lay down the level of attainment and prescribe the learning 
objectives corresponding to these levels of attainment in 


terms of knowledge, comprehension, communication, applicational 
skills and the ability to learn", A programme spocifled in 
such a way is referred to as crlterion^basec^ . The over all 
goal of a criterion-based instructional and testing programme 
is to provide an educational piogranme which is maximally 
adaptive to the requirements of the individual learner. The 
instructional objectives specify the curriculum and serve 
as a basis, for the development of curriculum materials and 
criterioq-based achievement tests. Among the best examples 
of criterion-based programmes are Individually Guided System 
Of instruction (IGSI) (Glaser 1968), Programmie for Learning 
in Accordance with Needs. (Flanagan 1969 ), snd a Model for 
School Learning (Bloom 1968, Carol! 1963, 1970, and Block 


w>ila not all educators agree on the usel 
ihetructlonal and evaluation models in the scl 


ss of these 
I the 
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position taken in this paper is that these models are useful 
and that the usefulness of these .models ,wi^ b.e .enhanced 
by developing testing methods and deci.sipn ptjrocedure^, 

I A I 

specifically designed for use particularly in the,context 
of formative evaluation of the learner., The purpose, of ■ 
this paper is to outline some appropriate statistical 
methods that may prove of use in making instiructional' 
decisions for students. 

It appears that much of the discussion on criterion- 
referenced testing stems from different understandings as 
to the basic purpose of testing in these instructional 
models. It would soem to us that in most cases, the pertinent 
question is whether or not the individual learner has 
attained some prescribed degree of competency on,an 
instructional performance task. Questions of comparisons 
among individuals seem to be, by and large, irrelevant in 

I j > ' ' ' 

the context of .criterion roforoneqd testing. In many of 

. . I - 

the new instructional models tests are used,to determine on 
which instructional, objectives a learner, has met ,the' 

^ I ■ \ ' 

acceptable performance level standard set by the’ test ■ 
designer* This test information is usually used immediately 
to evaluate the student's mastery of the instructional 


I 



objectives covered in the test, so as to locate him appro- i 
priately for his .next sequential instructional unit* Tests - 

* ' ^ fr 

specifically designed for this particular purpose have corae 
to fie known as C riterion-R e ferenced Tests* Criterion- 
referenced tests are specifically designed to meet the 
measurement needs of the new individualised-instructional 
models. In contrast the better known .norm-ref erenced testg 
are principally designed to produce test scores suitable 
for ranking learners on the ability measured by the test. 

^ De/AnAtLQns_,a.nd Sel octed 


Criterion-Referenced Tests have been ddfinod in a 

multitude of ways in the educational litoraturc. Soc for 

example, Glasdr and Nitko (I97l)? Millman (l974)j Harris 

St al (1974); and Livingston (1972). The various definitionsj 

of criterion-referenced test have been reviewed by Millman 

(1974); Hambletion, et al (1978) and by Singh (1982). We 

shall not go into the merits of the various definitions. But 

t appears to me that the least restrictive definition of . 
criterioa^roferenced te«s+-inrY u 

and Nitko ( 1970 ) j ** een'proposed by Glaser 

»A criterion-referenced test Is one that is dellberatel| 

cons "true "tad so as to vtoIh » 

as yield measurements that are directly 
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interpretable in terms of specified performance standards. 

The performance standards are usually specified by defining 
some domain of tasks that the students should perform. 
Representative samples of tasks from this domain are organised 
into a test. Measurements are taken and are used to make 
a statement about the performance of each individual related 
to that domain (page 653)". 

It follows from the Glaser and Nitko definition 
that the construction of a criterion-referenced test 
required sampling of items from well specified domains of 
items. If the domain has been well specified and the items 
are selected from it by probability sampling, it becomes 
possible to estimate the domain score for an examinee. Only 
then this s'core has substantial meaning and can be inter¬ 
preted on an absolute criterion-referenced scale, A common 
thread running through the various approaches to criterion- 
referenced tests is that the tost developer has to give 
sufficient attention to domain specification and problems of 
item-sampling design. 

If one accepts the Glaser and Nitko definition of 
a criterion-referenced test it is apparent that the test may 
often be multi-dimensional while made up of uni-dimensional 
sub-scales. That is, the items from a criterion-referenced 
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tests are organised in distinct and different sub-scales of:| 
lioiBogenous items-measuring common skills. An instructional! 
decision, for each individual is then often made on the basl^ 
of his performance on each sub-scale. Major interest may 
thus re-st. on sub-scale scores rather than the aggregate 
score. 

r 

One of the problems yet to be reckoned with for 
criterion-referenced tests is an instance of the band-width 
fidelity issue (Cronbach and Gleser, 1965). When the 
total testing-time is fixed and there is interest in measuriiij 
many competencies,oflKfcmay be faced with the problem of 
whether to obtain very precise information about a small 
number of competencies or less precise information about 
many more competencies. The problem of ho« to fix the length 
of each sub-scale so as to maximize the percentage of 
correct decisions or some similar measure of overall docislon. 
making-accuracy on the basis of test results has yet to be 
resolved, or indeed, to be formulated satisfactorily. 

Approach to rn tarA.on-Rafa renced 

We shall assume that a criterion-referenced test is 
constructed^by .randomly sampling items from a well-defined 
o»ain Of items measuring an instructional obiectlve. (Vhen 
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a criterion-roferenced tost measure^ more than a single 


objective, the procedures described l^ere may have to be 

, \ 

repeated for each objective). Our conceptual frame-work 

for criterion-referenced testing is as^^ollows. We see 

\ 

testing as a decision theoretic process,\ One of the main 

V 

differences between norm*-referenced tests', and criterion- 

\ 

referenced tests is in terms of the kinds h>f decisions 

they are specifically designed to makG,Norm^referGnced 

\ 

measurement is particularly useful in situat:|.ons where one 
is interested in fixed quota selection or ran'^ing of 
individuals on some ability continuum, Critorion-roferenced 
measurement involves what Cronbach and Glesor (\l965) would 
call a "Quota free selection problem". That is,' there is 
no quota on the number of examinees who can exceed the 
cut-off score or threshold on a criterion-referenced test, 

A cut-off Score is set for each subscale of a criterion- 
referenced test .to seperate examinees into two mutually 
exclusive groups. One group is made up of examinees with 
high enough score (greater than or equal to the cut-off 
score) to infer.that they have mastered the material to a 

desired level of'proficiency. The second gVoup is made up 

•\ 

of examinees who did not achieve the minimum proficiency 
standard. 
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The primary problem in criterion-referodcocJ tosti 
mp4(^is ie one of/determining if T> the student* s true 
mas,i 9 ryT-level, fs greater than a specified standard* Hers 
T is the ^ True-rscore ” for an examinee in some particular 
well defined content domain* Since we cannot administer 
all possible' items in the domain due to constraints of 
testing-time and resources we sample some small nunber of 
items to obtain an estimate of T represented as Tho 

value of r is some what arbitrary thereshold scoro used to 
divide individuals in the two categories i*o* 'masters* and 
'non-masters*# Tho obtained scores# howovor# may differ 
from the 'truo score' (or the domain scoro) du« to sanpling 
of items from the univorso or tho content domain# 

Basically then, the examiner's problem is to locate 
each examinee in the correct category . There are two 
hind? of errors that occur in this classification probiemi 
false positive and false negative. A false positive 
error occurs when the examiner estimates oxaminou's ability 
to be above the cutting score when, in fact, it is not. 

And false negative error occurs when the examiner 
estimates sn examinee's ability to be below the cutting- 
ecore when the reverse is true. The sorieusness of making 
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a false oositive error depe*'.'is to some extent on the 
structure of the instructional objectives* It would seem 
that this kind of error hc*^ 'J-.c most serious effect on 
programme efficiency when the instructional objectives 
are hierarchical in nature. On the other hand the 
seriousness of making a false negative error would seem 
to depend on the length of -^ime a student could be assigned 
to a remedial programme because of his low test performance 
The minimization of expected loss would then depend in 
the usual way on the specific losses and the probabilities 
of incorrect classification. This is then a statistical 
exercise in tho minimization of what wo call the expected 
loss. In the section bolow we give a mathematical decision 
theoretic model for location of examinees to mastery 
states n 


In the next section v^e give the results on 
ostimation of examinoos' domain-score or true score for 
deriving the rules for location of examinees to mastery 
states or for estimation of examinees’ domain score. For 
this, we adopt a simple macro-model of obtained scores 
named as ’Gaussian error model' in Lord and Novick (1968) 
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(IV) Claagifigation _into o n s of the two or r >up^ * 

Masters & Non-nmaster s 

(a) Assumption s 

We assume that the obtained score X of a student 
(examinee) is the algebraic sum of two components* T and 
E. The component T represents the domain (or true) score 
Of a student, a quantity relatively stable as long as 
the items are sampled from the same universe or domain« 

The other component E is the random error of measurement, 
arising mainly due to sampling of items from the specified 
criterion domain. E is assumed to be normally distributed 
independently of T, with tero mean and a constant experimental* 
determinable variance ej* . under the above assumptions 

(U E (X) = E (T) (say) 


( 2 ) 


and the variance <5 ' of the obtained score 


4.9 


--1 _1 

^ •-% 


The conditional probability distribution of tho 
d served score of e student whoso domai, .-score or true- 
ability is T is given by 

(3) 


f (x/T) = N (T, 


Where N (t, 

T and variance 


) denotes a normal diatrlbutlon wi«t 


—op • 

Ut the probability distribution of T be given by 
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(4) f(T) = N ( /a, ) . 

The correlation between X and T is given by 

(5) f = E ^ 

<rX rx" 

p is known as the index of reliability of X and 
which gives the proportion of the variance in test scores 
which is due to 'true differences' between individuals is 
known as the reliability coefficient of X. 

The Joint probability distribution of T and X is given 



Writing T-^ = t and X-u =x, the joint probability 

T *X 

distribution of x and t is given by 



Let denote the cut-off score separating ^non-masters' 
from 'masters'# If a student's domain score (or true score) 
is less than S his true group is 'non-master's if his domain 
score is greater than or equal to C , his true group is 
'master', 
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(b) Optimal O p erational Pa r s-marK 

Let Ifl be the operational cut-off point (on th© 
observed score continum) for classifying a student as *mast^ 
or 'nonmaster*. If a student's obtained score X Is below 
K| he is classified as ' non-master* j if his obtained score 
X is or above, he is classified as 'master** 

We shall calllj Operational p.ass-mark . In following aft 

operational mark ’''j , the evaluator can make two kinds of 

errors. If the student is from true-class 'master* the 
can 

examiner ' classify him as 'non-master* (false negative 
type of error); or if he is from true-class * non-mas ter ’, 
the evaluator can classify him as ’master* (false positive 
type of error) on the basis of his observed score X* 

Let C, represent the cost of mis classifying a student 

as 'nonnsaster' when his true class is 'master- and Ca the 

cost Of mlsclasslfylng a student as 'master' when his true 
class is 'non-master*. 


Costs of correct and Incorrect classification 

Assigned Group 

^Master* 


True "group 


Non-master 


"* 


* No'nTmas'fer 

O 


^ ■* s» « 




I 

I 


Master 
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These costs may be measured in any kind of unit. It 
is only the ratio of the two costs that is important* In 
practice, the costs are often taken as equal. The expected 
cost of misclassification is given by 

(8) M = p 

where d p represent the probability of the joint 

events | ; 

resjoectivoly, Under the assumptions stated above, and 
p are given by 

(9) 

(10) f i 

where X, - — i "* o r. a.»'r) f !■, -rln^ 

index of reliability of the observed scores and ^(b), and 


^ (h,k, ) are defined in (11) and (12), respectively. 


'QO 




(12) I 


-pO 


whore (x,t) has been defined in (7), 



Lot C* * K roproscnt tha r^Jlativc und»rsir ^ illty 
Cq 

of th© two typos of misclassificction* Substituting ,ind 

p in (8) by tholr values given by (9) and (tO)# r©«p*clively, 
■ 

and nothing that « KC 2 


(13) 


M 

M 


reduces to 






for given values of K, f and Xq can find t’.o X, 

which inlnliniaes M* 


Minimisation of M loads to opiInal op^r,».:»S6 
mark ‘Vj given by * 




(u) <1 

9 is given by 


*v** ' 


(15) e = [tT '••'je 





0 Kc ' 

It may be noted that vi-hen J^arl, that Is the scares are 
perfectly reliable, Ij the optimal operational pass^mark 
is equal to J which is the prescribed cut-off score on the 
domain-score continual eeparatlng *Aastera' from *norv-«astert* 
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It may also be seen that when the ratio of the 
abilities of the two types of misclassification is unity, 
the optimal - operational pass-^ark simplifies to 

(16) /(.4 

It may be noted that fI . Therefore, if S' 
is greater thanyU. , as is usually the case, and if K is 
equal to 1, the operational oassHnark will be greater than 
the cut-off score ^ * 

Thus,we have the following important result* 

.qX xm si)ijuixmL 

^cArsLiJjSj. , .1 IJA jio.mUxJiq&l Psxmm 8Q?i A®, .Vuta A»i& 

O.E1JW, .aftg£aXl5?.aa.4. B.fta,sgffiayK^i|AA.A3atftyA iiroAt^r_th,.^(XjM 

continm® , 

^■^parat lAQ Jj^^s te i;af rcpi ,'.nqr\ . 

We have in the above section worked out the optimal 
operational passwnark from a decieioftK'theoretlc point of view, 
assuming the Gaussian Error model* 

Cv) fi&UBU.Ufla, .fiL ■^2wa,4D„..&£gJE8; 

Thuare are several methods available for the estimation 
of l^e domain score for an exmninee* The basic problem is, 


I 


* 


given an examinee^ obtaineu score X on a criterlon-reforoncel 
testf to estimate the examinee^s ‘true^ (or domain) score, 
had he been administered all the items in the dcmain of 
items measuring the objectives covered by the test# 


One of the earliers attempt to produce an estimate 
of the true score of an examines was made by Kelly in 1927 
(Lord and Ncvick 1968, page 65)# 


Mathur (1966, 1968) derived the true-score estimator 
assuming that the observed score distribution is moderately 
non-normal and ^represented by the first four terms of the 
Edgeworth’s form of type A expansion* The author has shown 
that the regression estimate of true score of an examinee 
whose observed score X is given by 


4^ b Hv(0+- 


where 


X = X 


-A 

-ai 

A ' 


and represent the third and fourth cumulants of 
X, and Hi (x) denotes the Hermite Polynomial of the rth 
degree; and 
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It may be noted that if 0 ^ 

and (17) reduce to 


„„ ■? » MfV") 


which is the well-known Kelly's estimator* 

It may be noted that if (f or both are non zero, 
the density function of x is non-normal, and in that case the 
true-score estimator is non-linear in X as long as [. 

Result (17) has been derived by working out the 
regression of true-score on observed score, under the 
assumption that the true score T is estimated by y, where 
X=sT+E;£is normally distributed independently of X with zero 
mean and constant experimentally determinable variancedg ^ 
and the distribution of x = X-^ is given by the 
first four term of the Edge Worth's form of type A expansion. 


It may also be .noted that Jackson (1972) used kelly's 
estimator for applying with binary data by transforming the 
score by the arcine-transformation* 
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The Jackson's estir tor is not ide^l since it 
does not take into account any prior-information that may 
be available. Novick, et cl (1973) and Sivaminathan et al 
(1975) used Bayesian decisi.in-theoretic approach for 
estimation of examinee's domain score* The Bayesian solutioi^j 
given by Novick et al." (1973). or Swaminathan, et al (1975) ' 

axe more complicated than the results derived here under 
the simple macro-model. We shall not discuss here the 
Bayesian decision theoretic procedures for estimation of 
examinee's domain-score or for allocation of cx.aminees to 
mastery states# 

(Vl) Summary and Conclusion 

The successful implementation of criterion-roferonced 
instructions and testing programmes depends^ In part, upon 
the availability of aopropr ate procedures for developing 
and utilizing criterion-referenced te.,ts for monitoring 
student progress. The discussion in this paper has centered 
on contributions to criterion-roferonced testing in the areas , 
of definitions and terminology, allocation of the examinees 
to mastery-states from a decision-theoretic point of view, 
and estimation of -domain-score- as regression-estimator. 
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Thors can bo no doubt that, if achievement testing 
(and educational assessment gonorally) is to advance signi¬ 
ficantly, it will do so only through coming to grips with 
the problems of domain specification, itom-banking and 
items sampling, ^These procedures arc merely agents of a 
general philosophy that teachin g an d lear ning should be. 
jEhiM-AeniJCSil.i, .and. Aasiru.c.t.io.n .and .a.v,a.;u.at;i.Qa„sh.oul.dj. JjQ 



LtejE_to..th,e .d.if.f.e.rjai 


Le_a r.aijiq.jtd.e d.s .and .rata of. g rawth pf each lndAvl,4ual .l£!ans£* 


Much that wo have said about child centred teaching 
and learning may seem ’*01d hat” to some educators. After 
all an approach to learning or instruction that is systematic 
and objective based and learner centred has long been the 
trade marks of the paragons of the teaching profession. 

What should be 'New Hat' ho'vever, Is the massage that child 
centred theory, Practice-and research now offers these trade 
marks of our best teachers to all our teachers. Surely at 
a time when public confidence in the teaching profession is 
low, such a massago cannot bo ignored* 
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■IIIL E_..0F the paper ; NURTURING AIPillTIVE INPUTS OF PUPIL'S 

PERSONALITY « IMPLICATIONS FOR TEACHERS. 

S WADES H MOHAN* 

I 

The last few decades of educational theory and practice 
the world over, seem to have overthrown all humanistic concerns 
and have undervalued the role of "affectivo-domain", primarily 
to keep pace with the trends in "knowledcfo-explosion", and 
secondarily, because of problems in transacting affective 
curriculum. The affective domain plays an important part in 
pupil's all round growth and maturity. If education has to be 
instrumental in the attainment of this goal it has to take 
due cognizance of the feelings, attitudes, and emotional 
components of lives of pupils. Education in affective domain 
is closer to the goals of chi ld--oontrod odnration, with the 
emphasis of both on such .learning ou+comes as would directly 
tap the inherent cognitive and affective potentialities. In 
this sense education differs, from •;rainlng which demands 
'external couLmTe* to meet external norms and standards of 
civilized societies. Education dumrnds 'inner controlsself- 
made decisions, independent thinkin:, consideration of 
alternatives and personal values an: a willingness to face 
consequences of such indopendont acti.?ns. in contrast^training 

* Dr, Swadosb Mohan is Reader in the department of 
Educational Psychology,Counselling £rd Guidance, 

N.C.E.R.T. 
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is essentially imposed by teachers^ parents"and significant 
others to produce thinking and behaviour which is cobtnon to 
all and is a’Socially desirable" goal. 


'The goals of child-centred education*, thus, include' 
proper amotional and attitudinal development. Moreover,affe^ 

i:' 

attributes such as interest and motivation, if associated wi1 

cognitive learning outcomes and success experiences result iil’|® 

intensifying the interest, application,and involvement towar*! 

the cognitive activity. I]*# this context affective attributes 

need to be carefully chosen reinforcement contingencies, 

Affective characteristics in this s. nse, share a number of 

'educationally* relevant features with cognitive. They may 
as 

both serve^C i ^mediating or instrumental variables which eithe^ 
facilitate or disrupt the achievement level(ii) moderator 
variables determining differential responses to different 
aspects of instruction like methods, content etc., (iii) 
variables in keeping with edut;ational goals in their own rigHif 
and (iv) they may both result in learner's acquisition of sotnl 

I 

personal characteristics that may be termed as unintended . ‘ | 
educational side effects, generally labelled as 'hidden curr^l 
culum ' or 'implicit education'. 


Nature of Affect 

Affects are positive and negative feelings that may be eiths 

; * , 

specific to particular conditions (affective states) or 


1 
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characteristics of particular individuals (affective traits). 
They may be qualitatively differentiated feeling states, such 
as joy, surprise, fear and anger, they may be understood as 
feelings about something, or they may be free- floating and 
ge-neralized, such as feelings of euphoria, vague uneasiness, or 
anxiety (Lzard,1971;1977;Spi^lberger,1 972; Tomkins,1962,1963), 
Educationally relevant affects Include feelings, about school, 
about learning, about subject matter, and about the self as 
learner (Bloom,1976). 

t 

Positive affects such as interest and motivation' are 
pleasurable feelings that accompany activities undertaken for 
their own sake. They serve to sustain self-determined activities 
both in the absence of external reinforcement and in the face 
of negative reinforcement.Interests are important examples of 
intrinsic motives. (Deci,l975, Huntj9’33, '/hite, 1 959). In 
School,^ motivation is one of the most important factors in 
learning, along .with ability and previrus background of learning. 
Motivation is a factor in other schoo, related variables such 
as pupil adjustment formation of attiiudes, learning of 
desirable values,development of morale and character and 
classroom relationships, including puc:l- teacher relationship. 

^ tiyatl onal Strategies as A ffective inputs for Pupil 

&owth .aAd -lea^r.ninS » , . ■ 

It is commonly recognized that ■’rere are two major 

' . ' , ‘ I I ‘ ' y 

reward systems operating in the classxodl. The '^intrinsic*' 



which naturally arises from the growth of ability and its 
niainfestations and the ’’extrinsic” which is reflected in 
the evaluations and expressions of teachers, fellow students 
,, and outsiders. Both intrinsic and extrinsic reward systems 
have been found to be helpful in gearing studen'^h' motivation 
to identify him with school, to get 'involved in its activities 
j and prevent him from being alienated in the classroom. 


HofiStein & Kempa (1985) have stressed the desirability of 
achieving a match between curricular features and learner 
Characteristics' in relation ■) not, only to cognitive variables 
• like developmental readiness, inte.nnctual abili’^y, cognitive 
styles etc., but also to aiftroLivo factors like interest and 
motivation. "Motivatloiidi and other characteristics are 
sufficiently'important ir 'school learning to engage our most 

serious consideration if vo wish.to maximize..classroom 

learning" "Ansubel; et al .i973). 


, Two , types of strateoles nave been adopted to enhance 
nmtivnti nn to learn j . ’ 

Suggestions relating t: the nature, structuring and 
presentation of subjec-, matter. 

- Suggestions concerning -.he nature of .pedagogical prooedu: 

and interventions to be adopted by teechers as well as 

the climate of thr leaning envlronmer.t to' be establishec 
by thd teacher. 




The former are der-^'^ no*-! tivniy influence the 

studentis disposition townrcl’^- lonrni* \ a suhjtsct through 

arousal of student's intorost ..uhjoct whereas the 

latter are designed to 'enhance their moti/ation to become 

'involved'in learning activities rol?t*d to that subject» The 

motivational effect of th^^ crerding to Hofstein and 

Kempa, will be only secondary. I'l'irnr'lv, teacher's pedagogical 

interventions and octivitlos ’.vhicb arise from the use of 

particular teaching stratcgic-n mev he claimed to have a direct 

bearing on students iuntlvn Li on i>nt! will enhahed* willingness 

to engage in losrning activities, Th'^rc latLor, appear to be 

akin to 'intrinsic' motWntlon, 'hit very often motivating 

are 

qualities of a particular instructional .wococlnro /j not an 
intrinsic function of that procoduro. Motivation may bo 
enhanced in most situettons by properl' combining a particular 
teaching method with loai.^r cris-.r..; ' r:'. LI::, 

Adar (1969) conductf'd a verv uioroucn study with regard 
to motivational nutcomoa of thif. kind of ,ntoraction. The 
notion of "motivational pattern" os intr'cuccd by her implies that 
learners differ with respect to their p;:cferencG for abd 
responsiveness to different ins true ti oral features and that these 
preferences aro relatively stable so t.‘et they can be clustered 
together to form one learner's motivational pattern, Adar 
identified four major motivational pattens in the student 
population studied by her. These she referred, to 
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the ^Curious', the 'Conscientious*, nnd the 'Socially Motivated' 
respectively.’ These motivational patterns were related to 
the subjects', "J-referred modes of learning and instruction” 
classified by Adar into three major areas namely? (1) l^ature 
and Orientation of Students learning activities such as 

t 

obtaining information and skill,problem solving, learning 
of laws and principles, learning by discovery, involvement in 
learning tasks (ii) control of* goals, and organization of 
learning tasks such as teacher control of task, student control 
of task, openendedness of learning goals, teacher control of 
learning goals, learning in groups, individualization of 
learning, (iii) Evaluation of student pexfozmance auch as 
Objective- competitive by teacher, personal/individual by teacher, 
peer-group evaluation frequency of evaluation. • 

A>dar found that students in the 'socially motivated' 
group had no distinctive profile. Their only -major characteristic 
was their preference for group learning activities and for 
evaluation of their performance by their peers, rather than 
teachers. The most Pronounced pattorn’appeared for students 
in the 'curious* categoryireference for discovery an'd 
problem solving activities, open-ended tasks, and student- 
controlled tasks. There v;a£ no concern with any feedback, 
•achiever's and ‘conscientious’ students in contrast preferred 
expository method of teaching and learning. They preferred 

objectives and goals of learning clearly defined, and a desire 
for regular evaluation and feedback. 
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Following are some f>f th^ mn-ro formally recognized 
models and stratGgir>s in the affective domain which may be 
utilized as either means of strect-.iaffective inputs of 
education for stimulation of pupild development through appropriate 
and/:onducive educr-'tional oxnerionco or serve as motivational 
strategies to develop pos.itive affect and involvement of the 
learner towards currjcular and co-curricular activities. 

Hum anis tip ch 


John Dewey (18y6) tho founder of Progrossivo Eriucatioi 

li Ice 

Movement, joined labor by oLhoi- luiiikinl sts/ 'logors (1951), 

Combs/feind Snygg (1959), Haslow (1970) jOrnpliavsizcd tho need to 

treat the learner as a unique individual and to make education 

relevant to his needs (child-centrcdness) rather than focuac on 

teaching of the curricula (subject centredness). Learning ' ’■ 

material and.process under this hurnn'i •'I i c ph;i I'-isoDhy relates 

directly to the interest and potontiaf of tho pupil and helps 

him attain self-realization. A typical, humanistic learning 

experience takc’S caro of learnor's 'itivo.lvement’, 'feelings' 

and 'attitudes' towards the subject matfcero); and hence motivates 

him to not on.ly understand in his head 'what' has happened but 
also 'whyI it has happened. 


A prerecpjisite to learning, under this philosophy, 
is pupil's full freedom to learn,Carl Rogers (1969) speaks of 
'freedorrt' in tho sen^e of 'internal freedom’, where a'per'^b'n 
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is free within himself, is open to experience, has a sense 
of his own freedom and responsible choice and is not so 
likely to be controlled by his or'vironnient. ^^pplied to 
classroom this notion requires that a teacher not only permit 
a ^reat deal of individual initiative in determining one's 
learning experience, but the exporienco of using one's full 
capacities* Classroom environment should permit and encourage 
self-determination and self-expression. This should also be 
true of participation in outside classroom activities centred 

I 

around non-cognitivo aspects of pupil's personality such as 
identification with certain rolo-models, selection of leisure 
time activities, selection of games and games partners etc. 

I mproving the cla ssroom Cllro a.te j 

Following the humanistic ideology, the teaclier should 
set the general tone of •‘.V’ clcssro'"'m. Call Regers (1958) 
suggested some chaiacteristdcs of the teacher that aid in 
producing an appropriate f?limate ; 

(i) A teacher should bo “congruent" 

(ii) A teacher should have "positive regard" for 
the pupil. 

Being congruent means that the teacher must convey 

his true feelings about his pupils, for those feelings will 

be picked up by them, anyway, from his expression, tone of voice, 
posture and so on. Self-contradictory behaviour of the teacher 

will confuse the pupils and create feelings of mistrust ,for 
the teacher, 

' ' ^ ->4 
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Having positive regard means that the tsachor must accept 

the child as a person of worth, even though he may not be able 

to accept some of the child’s behaviour, Pfiipil’s drawbacks 

should not be conveyed to him to make him feel rejected,stupid, 
or guilty. Each child has something that one can admire. 

Furthermore, one can try to view the child as a growing, 

developing,and not yet complete person‘who has a potential 
which the teacher can help to develop. 

A desirable classroom climate also requires that the 
teacher be able to accept honest expressions of feelings from 
children without becoming anxious, negative, or’punitive. 
Humanism in another sense means looking at the human organism ■ 
as a unified whole rather than a series of different parts 
related to mind and body separately. They are aspects of the 
total human being, so that any attempt to understand and help 
the child should bo viewed as an inl-'^grated effort to help 
the child develop as a rational, moral and humane human being. 

Apart from improving the classroom climate the important 
inputs that Humanistic ideology of edmatlon can nurture are % 
(i) Developing a realistic self-concept, strengthening and 

modifying it and (ii) inducing self-acceptance,' The emphasis 
is on helping the pupil develop his uniqueness as opposed to 
becoming a "standard" member of society. This by no means 
implies that an individual become apathetic to needs and 



feelings of others and an undesirable elemont of society. 
Rather,self-actualizing people havsa oeep concorn for 

mankind. 


The following dimensions of a healthy self-concept 
need’to be strengthened ; 

^ I ‘ 

i) Clarity ; One needs to know clearly who he is, 
what his attributes are, and what he 
believes etc, 

li) ^elf-accoptances One needs to accept himself as 

a reasonably good and adequate person. 

iii) Stability; One's opinion about himself should not 

fluctuate every now and then dopending 
^ upon the evaluation received from others, 

iv) Realism ; One's self-concopt may be based on 

misconception, misinterpretation of 
feedback, lack of feedback from others 
etc. 0r,Dne may be using defence mechanisms 
and may not have an appropriate image of 
himself. Self-concept should be realistic 
if it has to help i-i the process of 
self-actualizaticri» 



Mq^fjing t he Sel f-Soncep,t ; 

Protection of realistic self-concept and its enhance¬ 
ment is essential. In the absence oj proper feedback and 
self-analysis, one may form an unrealistic or negative self-image 
leading to psycho-social problems. The pre-requisites to 
helping a person change his self-concept into a healthy one are 
understanding the child, communicating with foim in a psycho¬ 
logically non-threatening and non-coercive environment and 
accepting him as he is. 'Enhancement' of his self through 
positive methods and suggesting that he is already worthy and 
is valued, and conveying the impression tliat he will be happier 
if he makes certain changes, will go a long -way in modifying 
his seif-image. lying, up the need for change with sensitive 

i 

aspects of the self also proves useful. Not all aspects of 

self are of equal significance to the self or the self-concept. 
Hence commenting on strong points ratner than weak, and he ping 

the child enhance them is a positive approach recommended by 
humanists. 

Aidihg ^elf- Ac ceptance : 

One does not infrequently come across cases who have 
negative self-evaluations, because they lack certain abilities 
or personalities. It is not difficult fcr anyone to recognize 
such children. Careful observation can help identify children 
who are dependent, vyithdrawing, defensive, fearful, sullen. 
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Not only ,what they say tut -•■'leiT' rv^ ^o-sions, postures, j* 

and approaches to 'others' and to set ^ol tasks allow us to draw^^ 
Such inferences .about their self avtitudes. For such cases, ■ 
simple reassurance, acceptance and suupoft or talking them 

i 

into changing their self-evaluation will not help. Learning 
to live with one's limitations is very difficult if those 
limitations inhibit activities that axe important either 


to oneself or to others, Ringnes.s (1975) suggests three ways 
to 'Compensate* for a clnld's li ml id Linns s 


i) One cen try to change the environmental situation 
so that a limitation is no longnp a limitation or 
at least is no longer important. 

ii) One can aid the child to developing strengths and' 
overcome his weaknesses. 

iii)' One can help the child to modify his goals so that 
the limitations do not hn)o him hack and could even 
be advantageous, 

f 

j 

i) ^-iSLdU^inajtJte^ Ejw ; 

Since we recogni<e individual .‘.ifferences in porson.=» 1 ify, 
ability and background, we should try,-o adapt the schpol to 
the pupils needs instead of making pup.Is adapt to the school. 

Oup instructional materials, teachinrmethods and other pliysical 
and community resources should be taLlored to the needs of 



the individual pupil, fpograraiiii^j'instruction, textbooks for 
various reading levels and dilsabilities, and other means for 
individualizing instruction .tike freedom of choice of study, 

tutoring special classes etc. are somo of the helpful ways. 

These also lie at the heart of child-centred approach in education, 
Such means and practices may not increase any kind of academic 
ability but they can help in attainment of scholastic success. 

They also provide opportunities to emphasize work in subjects 
in which the child is skilled or talented. 

ii) Help ing, to Deve lop .St rengths % 

Pupils who are deficient in certain ways can be 
helped to gain recognition and a feeling of self worth by 
developihg their unique abilities. For example an intelligent 
boy with no social recognition and self-confidence may be 
encograged to explore, discover and thereby enhance some special 
skills like coaching others^which vd 11 help him become popular 

Children can also be helped to change themselves by showing 
how their behaviours caus^ others to dislike or ignore them 
and by giving alternative behaviours to practice. Teachers 
can use modelling and role-playing to demonstrate this. 

iii) Mod ifvinc a ehild ' s _Goa l.s. ; 

Modifying a child’s'goals will help to minimize his' 

football 

limitations. For example a child may not be a good/ . player 
but may achieve recognition as a sports writer for his 
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School hews bulletin. One ifiay no!: 'o., -n ono r.chool subject ; 
like Englisht but may out^-hine others in a subject like ^^_athSp 
Thus he gets success experience in a field related to his 
original goals, ie, doing will in studies and be helped to 
improve his self-confidence. 


Mas low ^ Theo ry ,gf Motiva.ti on 

Abraham Iviaslow (195-^) tool: the position that motives 
' be divided into two classes: those aimed at maintenance 
of the on-going human organism, and those which are growth- 
directed and aid its development. Maslbw suggested that motives 
could be placed in a hierarchy from Usia most basic on top, 
and that in general the basic motives would have to be satisfied 
before higher order motives would take effect. According 
to him the most basic are the biological drives such as hunger, 
fatigue or need for oxygen. In the scuooi soLLing if is for 
the teacher to pay attention and rnaKr sure that chi Idron come 
to school with a good night's sleep a'd on ado.ruato breakfast. 
He/She should provide break to give tner: rest, re.lax their 
muscles and go to the bathroom etc. 

The next in hierarchy is physica, and psychological 
safety. In schools where teachers are hreatoning and resort 
to corporal punishraent, they inhibit tbir psychological growth.^ 
teachers may also be psychological;'" threatening by calling 
the pupils stupid or giving similar labels, , . 

'' r ■■ V'; , ' 
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The third hierarchical level ic the affoctiortal 
level. It includes friendship and a feeling of belongingness 
as well as love and intimacy. Many children's affectional 
needs are frustrated because of their lack of social skills, 
talents, socio-economic standing etc. Teachers should find 
ways to provide them group acceptance and positive regard 
and thus develop positive attitudes toward the school situation 
and to motivate them to learn. 

The fourth level, the need for self-esteem or status» 
refers to recognition of one's worth as an individual. There 
are all kinds of children in school and the teacher should find 
ways to help those who lack self-esteem by providing special 
situations in which they can outshine others. For example, 
a boy who is physically not so strong and has no chances in 
athletics may do very well in mimicking or some thing else 
not requiring physical strength. 

Reinforcers in case of the above-mentioned needs come 
from outside the individual i.e. frjm the environment. Such 
maintenance-directed motives are moatly socially acquired. 

Then on, the individual moves to grtwth-directed motivation 
i,e.‘ self-actualization and desire fer knowledge. 

Maslow characterized self-actualizing people as haying 
attributes such as dear-perceptions aid acceptanco of 
reality? ability to recognize their oiri shortcomings and 



those of others? and desire to Sr-ln^^ toaether ronltty and 
idealism. Self-actualizing people c in satisfaction from 
wijfchirv themselves, experience and appreciate niysterios of 

life, identify with human beings in general and have profound 
interpersonal relationships. Attainment of self-actualization 
• is very infrequent. 

However, it is for tho school and the teacher to help 
attain self-realization by giving pupils froedom for creativity, 
for exploration, both of seif and .that of envi roniiiont. Carl 
Roger^i 'freedom to learn' is relevant in this situation as 
well as in his client-centred approach. Exploration,discovory 
learning, creativity- such terms c,n with intellectual indep¬ 
endence which is the very cryx of child-con trod education, 
both in the cognitive and affective domain. 

Beh^iouri_^tic Strateg.le_s^_in _iifXec_tiye_Dgma_iii : 

A traditional way of lookjnn affOi.{lvo boliaviour is 
the behaviouristic or "learning" point of viev^. Thoro aro 
many learning theories tut the most important among there are 
classical and operant conditioning social learning theory and 
cognitive theory. Strategies such as those adopted by humanists 
tap directly the intrinsic motivation to learn in a school 
situation. On the other hand motivation to associate with 
some idea, activity or object can be entirely extrinsic i 

or external and serve as good a purpose. Cognitively based ’| 
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materials and their learninr have^implicati ons from affectiVj^ 
point of view. In o'tber words the su’’ject-matter may be 
accepted positively or rejected fcocause it serves as aversive 
stimulus to the learner. Pleasant emotions associated with 
learning stimuli are more likely to further the work of the 
teacher and the school through inducing positive -motivation to 
attend and learn. 

Schools should, therefore, cultivate pleasant emotions such 
as ^oy, excitement, love and,friendship and pleasure in school 
related tasks. Anger, hostility, fear and anxiety should be 
alleviated. ‘ 

Classical Conditioning Strategies s 

There is a lot of scope for the, teacher to introduce 
desirable ccnditioning in the school and classroom,using 
classical conditioning methods* In order to :.iake the classroom 
and school work interesting and pleasant, th-^ teacher should 
makne efforts to provide an attractive phy.-^'j.cal environment 
consisting of colourful pictures, carpeting, flowers and books 
and equipment which stimulate pleasure interest and effort. 

The teacher himself/herself can be a p'.easant stimulus if he is 
able to create an appropriate emotiona tone of the class. 

Thus his appearance, voice, sense of umour, accepting attitude 
and other positive personal qualities ^nduce desirable emoL-f umhI 
responses. Thep learning activities ca' be fun rather than some. 
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dreary learning material. Physically unsafe and psychologically 

I 

threatening situations can be avoided as they would enhance 
the fear, frustration or anxiety. 


Operant ronditioning In the Affective Domain ? 

/ 

Operant conditioning is based on the belief that 
behaviour is governed by its consequences or by expectations 
of its consequences. Acccrding to this theory most of the 
controls are in the environment! i.e, we act and are then 
rewarded or punished by elements in the situation, causing our 
behaviour to recur, or not as the case may be. Thus, through 
conditioning experiences, we anticipate reward (pleasure) or 
punishment (fear, anxiety, depression). A feeling tone and an 
attitude are developed as the result of a given behaviour. 


Skinner (1971) explains that value?, too, are the 
result of operant conditioning, in the senfe that they accompany 
behaviour and a re essentially generalizations of our expectations 
Of the effects of our behaviours, if taac is so, changing 
behaviour appropriately win have posatcve consequences, and 
«e win value the changed behaviour. can presume a value 
hange when in the event of external rewards being with-drawn 
the changed behaviour still persists. . KSnce teachers^ after 
having induced certain reinforcements .md established certain 
ehavioural and value dhange, may wani to make, sure of the 
-trlnsic nature of the belief 1 „ tha: particular value. . 
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Once pne has formed a valiJis^ acting in accordance 

with that value may be reinforcing in itself. Actions 'are 

continuually monitored and this experience may lead to 

pleasure or disgust depending upon the ability to meet or 

fail the set standards. Levels of reinforcement range from 

concrete, through social, to attaining one's values. Carefully 

of 

planned programme //reinforcements lead in the long run for 
the child to find value in his work, enjoy success, develop 
an appropriate value system, and -thereby reinforce himself 
for his efforts. In the words of-Allport (1961) he attains 
•functional autonomy’. This is termed in operant-conditioning 
as 'self-reinforcement'. 

Taxonomy of Educational Ob je ctiyesj,j\ ffec t ive Domain . ' 

According to Krathwohl et al (1964) values may be 
indoctrinated, modelled and reinforced. Y/hatevet the approach 
being followed, it sueras desirable to have a rational scheme- 
for exposing pupils to the value-laden situations so that 
they internalize 'the values and other affective behaviours . 
which are univ^iJSally/ accepted to meet not only the social 
ends, but are also conducive to- pupil’s personal development. 
The taxonomy propounded by Krathwohl et al portrays a continuum 
of internalization of affective attributes. Thus in the 

' 'h ' ' ' 

beginning of one'fe eKperience one can be only peripherally, 
involved with d' particular object or ideal that is one, can 



be aware of the existence of tha- object or idea. Further 
along the taxonomy it is possible to become more deeply 
involved, as'in responding to the obiect or idea, developing 
positive feelings for it or even making it a whole Way of 
life, 

s 

The continuum of internalization moves along five major 
categories of (1) Receiving (2) Responding (3) Valuing 
(4) Organizing and (5) Characterizing by a Value Complex, 

X 

Thirteen substages have been identified by Krathwohl et al 
which range from (i) Aiwareness at the lowest level to 
(ii) Willingness to Receive (iii) Controlled or Selected 
Attention (iv) Acquiescence in Responding (v) Willingness to 
Respond (vi)S&tisfaction in Response (vii) Acceptance a Value 
(viii) Preference for a value (ix) Commitment (x) Conceptuali¬ 
zation of a value (xi) Organization of a value system 
(xii) Generalized set, and (xiii) Characterization. The 
categories and sub categories on the continuum encompass 
dimensions such as interests, appreciations, attitudes, 
values, and personal adjustment. 


An Illustration of the process of acquisition of affect] 
behaviour along the taxino»y la in line' hate. dealing 

»lth the .problem of paimtlon. for example, tte atudants, to' 
»ith, will be Simply map, 

ead.ng to an atousal of thelt Intereat In th, ptoblem as such. 
“ leotuie or discussion 



on the topic leading to still more interest as to try to 
read some literature on the topic, and at still higher level, 
may concentrate on this study to tho exclusion of other 
choices, 

At the responding level, tne students form an opinion 
and take a stand on the issue, starting at the .>Gginning level 
with acquiescing to the teachers stand, to be followed in due 
course by taking a position against pollution and expressing 
his conviction. 

^t the third level student has internalized his own 
position oven more. Ho now accoptvS the nood for managing the 
environment, prefers to engage in related activities over some 
others and even feels committed towards it. By this time he 
has his own point of view. 

At a still higher level, >>0 vdi.! b"' definite about his 
position with regard to hlS' poniini tmont to the issue of management 

I 

of environment in relation to his hier.-yrcliy of values and will 
get involved with other related issues. HventualJy he may 
generalize his value to the extent of becoming totally involved 
and end up in a life career in the same field. 

Krathwuhl's taxcnioniy can be used both as a tdachihg- 
learning model for affective objectives laid down in curricula 
as well as a model to be used by teacliers -in helping the 
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pupils in self-awareness, s. If-exploration and self-conviction. 
The pupils can be selective tegniulnc; the interests and activities 
to be pursued, by the'Ti depending upon tiie initial appeal after 

being exposed to v^lue-laden and emotionally charged stiniuli. 

The teacher^^*^, ^®a°keen eye for those who exhibit the motivation 
and {botential to advaned on the continuum of internalization 
towards richer and deeper Involvement. The stimuli can then 
be planned and graded to suit the various maturity levels of 
pupils,. In this way the taxonomy can become a useful tool for 
affective education. 


Kohlberg's Moral Developmental Stage s 


Kohlberg (1971) influenced by Johm Dewey a nd Jean 
Piaget, postulated cognitive developmental series of stages 
of moral development. According to him the stages follow the 
same order in all the children hut the rat'= at which they wil.l 
attain mastery of various stages may vary. Also, one cannot 
teach a higher stage the child is reac,/ for, but when the 
child is ready, one help stimulate him to mev’e to the next 

I 

higher stage. Kohlberg believes that we should stimulate 
children to move to higher moral stages, arguing that this is 
constitutional, philosophically Justified, and socially useful 
(Kohlberg and Turiel.1971). .yhlle'it Is racogniied that various 
cultures may carry out moral values in different way, their 
ultimate values are usually considered to be similar. The' 
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School should, therefore, aim at helping children to move from 
lower moral orientation to hxgher. isOuiOerg's Moral stages 
include the progress of the chiJd frori pre-conventional level 
where the child is responsive to cultural rules because of 
fear;of punishment through conventional level where the 
attitude is that of 'conformity’ to social ordef perceived ■ 
as valuable in its own right to the post-conventional, autonomous 
stage where the moral values and principles have validity apart 
from authority. 

Value-C laLr ifi ca tion 

Coined by Raths, Harrnin and Simon (1966) 'Value-clarifi¬ 
cation’ strategy is an attempt at exolaining the process of 
acquisition of value by children. This approach has implications 
for teachers for facilitaiting and structuring t he value¬ 
learning situations, laths and his associates believe that a 
value must be freely chosen, o.ucI' choiuo -niplies that alter¬ 
natives must be explored, freedom of ciioi.'S provided, and the 
learner permitted to live with his cl’-oices. According to 
Raths many youngsters do not know clearly vhat their values are, 

and they may be confused in this regard, /is a result some 
students may become apathetic, frustrated, racillating, 6r 

in other ways unable to function successful!,y. 

, j 

The teacher, following this approac-i may adopt one or 
more of the several ways to help the pupi^ clarify his values. 
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• +n rrpt hiP examine alternatives to project 
The primary aim as to get nim exaiiu. 

• j.* ^ Totps and to decide how he 
the consequenoes of the position he cakes, ano 

HP nav then be encouraged to“ act in 
feels about a given assue. He may ^nen u 

ett/'h 'fpr'hnioU© IS 

terms of his chosen values. On 

encounter with pupils", A teacher following this strategy 
may raise a passing question to'.a pupil’s expressed feelings 
aboa-li something. For: example, if a student, at the verge of 
deciding his future courses of"s£udy expresses a desire to 
study Fine Arts, the teacher may help him consider ftow strongly, 
he feels that way, whether he knows about other possibilities, anc 
what reasons he has for his decision, and so o)» This will 
stimulate the student to think through his decisions before he 
implements them". 


Some other strategies such as use of g.’ecdotes to represent 
certain values to elicit pupil's reactions, ‘value-sheets' 
asking students to arrange values in, a hierrchy, role-playing 
to explore the extent of identification one feels with character 
or idea etc. can be useful in this, regard. 


The use of value-clarification techniq.ss demands a 
jSsychologically safe classroom in which chilcen feel free to 
hold values that may be different from those :f tther children 

r 

or of the t«echer. Rogers' Client-eentred arproach which 
advocates genuine respect for the pupil and lis views seems 
useful as an implementation strategy. The -lassroom atmosphere 
is non-threatening and trust is built-up p^tween teapher and 
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child. The strong teacher w/iii not feel threatened in face of 
disagreement and will at the' same time be tolerant and non- 
coercive. 

Fraenkel' s Value-De v e ^ lop i nci. Strategy 

Jack R. Fraenkel (1969) used an approach that is both 
similar to and different from Raths. Fraenkel concentrates 
on the' question what values do we want tn our students and 
how can they be developed. He believes, since values are 
learned, schools should be concerned with how they are learned- 
accidentally or as planned. Accordingly, in teaching values, 
it becomes neceSsSary to define more accuratel^ what is meant 
and how an accepted value might be seen in actual behaviour. 

For example, a given value (dignity and worth of others (Fraenkel 
1969) may be manifpsted as follows ; 

'Waits' until others have finishec speaking before 
speaking himself (does not interrupt others-.J, and 

'Encourages' everyone else in n iiscussion to offer 
his opinion (does not monopolize the cor'ersation), etc. 

In 'Value-developing strategy' pertain instructional 
objectives are used to present an anecdo'9 for the children's 
concideration. The character in the stuy is made as 'real' 
as possible, so that children can "ident.fy" with him? he faces 
two or more conflicting alternatives, anc ;he students are asked 
to state alternatives ■ open to him, suggeS’ possible things 




that .cpuld happen to him, state what they v/ould do if they were 
in place of that character, and how they would feol about it. 
Pupils are not only asked to analyze alternatives, but to predict 

, I 

consequences, and examine feelings. By trying to empathize with 
the character in the story, Franekal believes, the student will 
experience affect resulting in tangible outcomes. In this approach 
as in Raths, the teacher does not suggest altornativos but 
encourages the child to think of alternatives. 


Role-Reversal 

Techniques given above are all related either to discovering 
one's 'values' or learning and acquiring values by getting children 
think about what they believe, why they believe it and what the 
consequences of such beliefs might be. It is also Intended to 
get children express their feelings. Role-playing and role- 

reversal are some of the direct attempts at providing emotional 
experiences and understandings. 


Rols-revors.,1 consists of nsUnc; com.ono to piny 
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Of another person whose views are dissimilar to his own. The 

l«rner is, thereby, involved In a ™ore reallstio situation 

an armpla discussion. He is able to get the feel of how he 

and others are behaving and why they behave m th 
au. ^ oeneie in those wavs The 

::;;:;rr"- 

»h 0 haa’s„r 7'"" »<^exstancing of how a child 
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resources at home fee.ls^the teacher may evolve certain themes 

concentrating around such children and ask children without 

such limitations to take on their roles and interact s Children 

will then learn values like dignity of individuals in' their own 

right, non-discrimination etc. creative teacher can deal 

with many attitudes and prejudices in a meaningful manner, 
the 

involving children not merely at intellectual level but also 
tapping their emotional resources. 

To conclude ; The lopsided curricula in our schools, neglecting 
the affective component of pupil's development do not serve the 
required needs of an individually and socially geared educational 
programme. Affective outcomes of education are not only an end 
in themselves but also serve ,as motivational means to classroom 
learning and to tap the human potential, thereby aiding in its 
nurturance by using carefully chosen affective reinforcement 
contingencies. Literature in aff'^ctivo donain covering at least 
a century by now is reploto with theoretigaily sound and 

i ' 

empirically valid strategies and procedures for infusing a spirit 
of learning and discovery of self, pnd o5 striving to realize 
one's inherent cognitive and affective pctential. It remains,' 
however, for the school and the teacher :o imbibe the basic^ 
concerns regarding the affective domain it their teaching and 
curricula. 
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TITLE OF PAPE R : DEVELOPINC NATIONAL IDENTITY‘IN 

INDIAN CHILDPvEN 


-• Amar Kumar Singh^ 

Pluralism in India : Stre ngth and Weakne ss 
1 • Pluralism in Ind i a ; S t rength 

Human civilization has been broadened and enriched 
by cross-fertilization of ideas. Openness to new 
innovations, irrespective of their origins has been the 
secret of progress and developmentj insularity has been 
deadening. The progress of science has been importantly 
influenced because of its being hybrid. Improvements in 
plants and animals as well as in societies and cultures 
aro influenced by the interaction of dissimilar and 
heterogeneous elements, 

India is a plural society. It has produced a 
unique synthetic mosaic culture, drawing from Hinduism, 
Islam, Christianity, Sikhism and modern western civili¬ 
zation. Thus, the Indian psyche is shaped by the Buddha 
and Christ, Shankara and Satre, Shakespeare, Kalidas 
and'Galib, and ^ryabhatt and Einstein, It has the proud 


* Dr, Amar Kumar Singh is Professor and Head, Department of 
Psychology, Ranchi University, Ranchi. He is an eminent 
Scholar and a Psychologist of repute. 



inheritance of Buddhist Ajanta a-wJ EUora, magnificent Hindu 
temples of south India, Taj I'lahal and Redfoit of the Muslim 

period and the scientific and technoloqical advancements of 

contemporary western civilization. The interaction of the 

ancient. Hindu, medieval Muslim and the modern western civUizatl 

have produced deeply humane persons like Gandhi and Nehru, 

Vivekanand and Aurbindo- and Tagore and Iqbal. Many tears have 

been shed on the spiritual distress, unhappiness and emotional 

rootlessness of the marginal man, whose arms are weak because 

his mind is divided, whose hands are powerless because his soul 

is in turmoil. Nehru considered himself to be a queer mixture 

of the East and the '.Vest, out of place everywhere, at home 

nowhere. The marginal man is ? 

Wandering between two worlds, one dead, 

The other powerless to be born 

with nowhere yet lo rest his heacl. 

Despite the spiritual stress and strain on the individual, 
or, perhaps because of it, the marginal man is also the harbinger 
of a synthetic and more advanced civilization. As Park(1 920) had 
suggested long time ago, "it is In the mind of the marginal man 
that the conflicting cultures meet and fuse. It is, therefore, 
In the mind of the marginal man, that the process of civilization 
is visibly going on". Many Indian intellectuals have not been 
split-personalities, torn between tradition and modernity 
(Shlls,1961). The Indian intellectuals have stood for 
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assimilation and synthesis- of Western and Indian values. 

Though critical.of certain inadequacies and perversities of 
the Indian society, and though respectflully admiring the 
marvels of Vi/estern scienco and liberal humanism, the Indian 
intellectual did not abandon their Indianness. Gandhi reflects 
this sentiment emphatically; 'I want the culture of all lands 
to be blown about the house as freely as possible. But I 
refuse to live in other people’s houses as an interloper, a 
beggar or a slave". Vivekanand, in a more mundane and earthly 
but delightfully witty manner, described the essentials of 
a good food s a Muslim dish cooked in a Hindu kitchen and 
served in the European style. Cultural marginality is not a 
curse, but indeed is a blessing (A,K, Singh,1963,p,34). 

"I • 2. Pluralism in Ind i a ; Social S trat ificatio n 

The main factors of Indian social stratification 
associated with the intergroup relation and social tension, 
are religion, language, caste and tribe, Income and sex. 
Religion 

The Hindus (84.54?^), the Muslims (11 .35%)the 
Christians (2.43%) and the Sikhs (1 ,97^0 constitute 
the main religious groups in India (Table 1). The 
overall figures of the religious groups in India conceal 
several important points. Firstly, despite the overwhelm¬ 
ing majority of the Hindus in the country as a whole, 
they are out numbered by the Muslims in Jammu and Kashmir 
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(64.193^), by the Sikhs in the Banjab (60.17?^) and by the 
Christians in Nagaland (80.1930 and Mizoram (83.80?^) significant| 
ttte-anti-Indian separatist movements have emerged in these states) 
with sensitive international borders. Secondly, though the 
Muslims constitute a small minority (11.353^) of the total 
Indian population in terms of absolute numbers, they make India 
one of the four largest Muslim countries of the world alongwith 
Indonesia, Bangladesh and Pakistan, and, interestingly, the 
Indian Muslim population is larger than that of Pakistan, The 
percentages of Muslims in several towns are much higher than 

r 

their national average. ( Muslim Ind,ia t1983,1., 64-65), In 37 
cities, scattered in different parts of the country, the Muslims 
constitute more than 20% of the local population. 


Language 


Linguistic identity has been another important factor 
creating intergroup conflicts in India. Of the fourteen major 

Table 1 

Population of India by Religion (19 81)* 


■ 

Number (Mn) 

Perceniage 

Distribution 

Buddhists 

4.7 

0,7 

Christians 

16,2 

2.4 

Hindus 

549.8 

82,6 

Jains 

3,2 

0,5 

Mus lims 

75.5 

11 .4 

Sikhs 

13,1 

2.0 

Others 

2.8 

0,4 

Total 

?6573 ~ 

ToS-rO 


* Excluding Assam 

Source '.Census of India (1981) 
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languages, Hindi, of course, is spoken by a clear vast majority 
of 162,6 millions but other languages are also spoken by very 
large populations, such as Bengali (44.8Mn), Telgu (44,8 Mn), 
Marathi (42,3 Mn), Tamil (32,7 Mn), Urdu (28.6 Mn), Gujarati 
(25.9 Mn), Malayalam (21,9 Mn), Kannada (21,7 Mn), Oriya (19.9 Mn) 
and Punjabi (16,4 Mn) (Table 2). 

Ca5te_an d 

The scheduled castes (SC) and the scheduled tribes (ST) 
constitute 23.5?^ of the total Indian population (Table 3), They 
are the most backward social groups in India with high incidence 
of illiteracy (Table 4) and poverty (Table 5), 

in&Pjme. 

The pervasive poverty in India is indicated by its low 
cut-off point of poverty-line which is rupees 107 and rupees 
122 per capita oermonth in rural and urban areas respectively. 
Despite this low level of poverty line,37,409^ of the total 
Indian population was living below it in 1933-84. Majority of 
scheduled castes (51?S) and the scheduled tribes (57^) lived 
below the poverty line. (Table 5, P,Singh,1986). The distressing 
poverty is embittered by inhumane social injustice. Top 10^o 
of the rural household possessed 51?!^ of the assets in 1971 
(Bandyopadhyay D,19S5). A decade ago, in 1961, the percentage 
was also similar (51 ,4?^) (Table 6). Top 30?^ of the population 
in rural India accounted for 52?^ of consumer expenditure in 
1977-78, compared with 15% for the bottom 30%, This situation 
has not changed much since 1965-66 (Table 7). 
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Table 2 

Principal Languages Spoken ^1971 ) 


Language 

' Persons 
speaking 
(Mn) 

Language 

Pers ons 
speaking 
(Mn) 

Assamese 

9.0 

Marathi 

42.3 

Bengali 

44,8 

Oriya 

19.9 ■ 

Gujarati 

25.9 

Punjabi 

16,4 

Hindi 

162.6 

Sindhi 

1.7 

Kannada 

21.7 

Tamil 

■ 32.7 

Kashmiri 

2.4 

Telgu 

44.8 

Rlalayaiam 

21.9 

Urdu 

28.6 


s Tata Services Limited (1986). Department of Economics 
and Statistics, Bombay House Bombay, Statistical 
Outline of India (1986-87). Bombay; The tata l^ress. 


Table 3 

Scheduled ,Caste (Sc) and Trlha ( BT) 
-Population in India (1981) 



Total Population 

% Total Population 

SC 

104,754,623 

15.75 

ST 

51,628,638 

7.76 

Total SC/ST 

156,383,261 

23.51 

General Total 
Population 

665,287,849 



: Census of India (1981) 



Table 4 

Et hnicity, Sex and Rural-Urban Residence 




Total 

Male 

Female 

Si:Jl£<iuied 

Total 

Rural 

Urban 

21.38 
18,48 
36.60 

31 .1 2 
27.91 
47.54 

10,93 

8.45 

24,34 

Scheduled 

Tribes 

Total 

Rural 

Urban 

16.35 

14.92 

27.93 

24.52 

22.94 

47.60 

8.04 

6.81 

27.32 

General 

PoDulation 

Total 
Rural • 
Urban 

36.23 

29.65 

57.40 

46.89 

40.79 

65.83 

24.82 
17.96 

47.82 


Source : gens us of In dia (1981) 

Table F. 

Percentage of Perso ns, Beloy -Lthe^Pover^'^^.UJP.® 




SclT^cTuied 
Caste_ 

ScTioduied 

__ 

"Res t 

• ' Ali 


1977-78 

64.40 

72.43 

45.43 

51 ,20 

Rural 

1983-84 

53,30 

58.40 

35.1 0 

40,40 


1977-78 

54.27 

52.59 

36.11 

38.20 

Urban 

1983-84 

40.40 

39.90 

27.1 0 

28.10 


1977-78 

63.14 

71 ,43 

43,07 

48,30 

Combined^ 983-84 

50,92 

57.15 

32.62 

37.40 


Source 


i P,Singh (1986). Tre nds in Poverty; . Paper presented 
at the Seminar on E)«ploring India's Development : 

’ Perspectives for the Year 2000. Indian Association 
of Social Science Institution, New Delhi,May 20-22, 
1986. 
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Table 6 


Distribution 

of Assets 

in Rural India 


Category of 

Households 

1961 

1971 

Lowest 

10^ 

p 

0.1 

0.1 

Lowest 

30?^ 

2.5 

• 

2.0 

Top 

30^ 

■ 79.0 

81 .9 

Top 

lojsi 

51,4 

51.0 


^ . PPJrg a, : Bandyopadhyay, D. (1985). An evaluation of policies 
and programmes for alleviation of rural poverty in 
India. In Rizwanul (1985) ed.). Strateaies for 
■ Bangkok j 

Organisation, 104, Based 

ibixtn Five Year Plan. 


on 


Table 7 

.distribution of th^ B nu sehold Consumer 
£xpenditurf> in T^nral . indi^ 


Category 


1965/66 

1970/71 

1972/73 

1977/78 “ 

1. Bottom 

30^ 

' 15.1 

15,4 

15,4 

15,0 

2 . -Middle 

■40^ 

34,3 

35,1 

33,7 

33.1 

3. Top 

30^ 

50,6 

49.5 

50.9 

51.9 

All estimates 

are at 1 977- 

•78 prices. 




^-luatlon .f 

Organisation. Based on'sirth 
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Sex_. 

Sex prejudice and discrimination is now emerging as an 
important factor of social tension in the Indian society because 
of the growing political consciousness in women, Theffe are 

t 

numerous evidences of low status of women in the Indian society. 

The life expectancy of women (51,8 years) is lower than that 

of men (52,2'’Years). The literacy rate for women (24,88) is 

lower than that for men (26.74). The sex-ratio is adverse to 

women : 935 women to 1,000 men. The female infant mortality 

(131) is higher than that of male (123). Female children are 

discriminated against in health and nutrition (Khan,1985; 

Reddy, 1986). Preference for son is shockingly confirmed by thf 
fact that almost all women, irrespective of social class and 

educational levels, opted for abortion of a female foetus 
(Jayaswaljl 987). In a survey of 8,000 pregnant women, all 
except one, opted for abortion with the knowledge that they 
had conceived a female child, .Singh (1980) had found that 
sex-prejudice was stronger than religious, caste and class 
prejudices. This was irrespective of religion, caste, ethnicity, 
rural-urban residence and education. The growing incidence cf 
dowry deaths is another evidence of sex prejudice and dis¬ 
crimination. 

1 .3 P lural^ism in Indi^ ; v/eakness 

The very factors which have given strength, variety and 
richness to the Indian society have also been its weakness. 
Distressingly, the intergroup relations are getting increasingly- 
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embittered and violence is increasing dangerously in a spiral. 
The number of communal incidents^ persons killed and injured 
during 1954 to 1985 are (Table 8, Rajgopal,1987) indicators of 
a continuing social disharmony. The number of incidents and 
persons injured have been increasing steadily since 1976, The 
disturbing recent violence in Punjab is still to be fully 


documented. The atrocities towards scheduled castes and tribes 

have also been increasing (Table 9). The recent incidence of 

rural caste massacres are, like Naxalism, indicators of deeply 

disturbed socio-economic arrangements. Almost all over the 

country, the intergroup relations are strained, resulting in 

violent conflicts based on religion, caste, ethnicity, poverty 

and aex. The country Is virtually sitting on a volcano, /ilniost 

all ethnic groups are Interlocked in bitter and violent conflicts: 

the rich and the poor in all parts of the country, the Hindus and 

Muslims in ssveral parts, the Hindus and Sikhs in the Punjab, 

the tribals and non-trlbals In Bihar, and the Christians and non- 
Christians in Kerala. 


Pits India s deep and unshaking commitment to the ideals 
Of secularism and Intergroup tolerance, these Ideas have remained 
oluslve and distant, though, all political parties in India 
ave repeatedly confirmed their commitment to the Ideals of 
nat onal integration, the debate on » ,,, 

3cljourn©d because of o-p / 

29.4 loan rK . 

• )• The gravity of the situation se • 

realised because as A K S' h „ '' 

a'Jse as A. K. Smgh (1985a ) has 



Source i R.a j. o■ 1, P.R. (1987). Communal violence in India, "cv ^Dalhi 
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Table 9 

Akocltks...AgainsJ, .Castes (SC) and 

L^i^giJ LSlj.J.n _ fioine Selected States (1967-1^81) 




Yeaj 

Scheduled Castes 

_^Sjjheduied Trib'^ 

1967 

2339 

***■■“— 

843 

1968 

2241 

871 

1969 

2253 

900 

1970 

2701 

t 

1075 

1971 

3136 

1119 

1979 

13975 

2134 

1980 

13866 

1578 

1S81 

14308 

3340 


Source : (i) Data for 1967-1971 

N.. fcihi, 



iJata for 1979-1991 
2!s?es 

Of Hon,e Aff.illTV.ZTnt'^cf 
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suggested ; 

Indeed, a great deal is at stake, nothing less 

than the future of the Indian polity and society. 

The situation cannot be allowed to drift dangerously. 

The nation demands an effective intervention before 

we reach the end of the precipice. National 

integration, inspired by secularism, is an essential 

pre-condition for socio-economic development of the 

country. Commitment to secularism is not merely 

because of political considerations. Secularism 

is more than a political concept^ it is the essence of 

civilized living. Abandoning secularism means 
abwdomment of civilisation itself, {p.3), 

II 

Explan a tions of Social Conflict in Indi^ 

There have been two broad explanations of social tension 
and intergroup conflicts in India and elsewhere; The psycho¬ 
logical and socio-economic. The psychologists have tried to 
explain social tensions and conflicts by attitudinal and 
personality variables, ’’There is a blind-spot on non-psychological 
factors affecting psychological aspects of social tension 
(A.K.Singh,1986, p.191) 
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The importance of non-psychological factors in the 
formation of minority group identities, their 
group-image, their attitiides to other social 
groups, and their socio-political behaviour, are 
too obvious and visible to escape the attention of 
any intelligent and informed person, except some 
psychologists, who, obsessed with professional 
narcissism, insist on psychological explanations 
alone for all psychological variables (A.K.Singh, 
1986, p.191). 


Psychology has used personality as an explanation of 
prejudice and discrimination beginning with the famous work, 
'I. iie .. A ^th o;ri_ t gr . i ^ n .. P ^J.gney4ty' (Adorno et al,l950). The 
argument can be summarised as follows t 

l>rejudice Is rooted In personality, which is authoritarian in 
nature, which, in turn, is produced by authoritarian child¬ 
rearing practices, which are more prevalent in low SES groups. 
There is a vicious self-perpetuating circle, the main connecting 
points being low SES, authoritarian sociaiiiatlon, authoritarian 
personality and prejudice. The socio-economic and political 
vested interests of the elites and the dominant groups, their 
exploitation and oppression of the socially disadvantaged 
groups, and the degree of political consciousness in the 

deprived groups are some of the Important contributory factors 

to social tension in India +h=+ u 

dla that have esceped the notice of the 

psychologists <A.K.Singh,1 985-86, p.l 94 ). 
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The other explanation of intergroup conclict has been 
the socio-economic factors. Relative deprivation has been 
suggested as a factor conducive to intergroup tension (Naqvi, 
1982; Tripathy & Srivastava?»^80). The rise in aspirations 
as well as political consciousness in the socially disadvantaged* 
groups are likely to intensify the feeling of relative 
deprivation. 

A.K. Singh (in press) has reviewed the literature on 
”InterqrouD relations a nd .soci al tensions in India ” and has 
argued that the intergroup tensions in India are being 
increasingly explained more by socio-economic factors and less 
by religious factors. The importance of economic equality, 
demand for social’ justice, an assertion for political rights 
have been underlined by several authors (Ahmad,1983; Dhanagare, 
1983; Engineer, 1 984; Thaper et al.,1981), 

K.L.Sharma (1979) has emphasised this point : 

The people were killed or persecuted not because 

\ they were Harijans and the actions of the landlords 

were not just 'atrocities’, Thd issues behind these 

happenings were struggles for minimum wages, the 

occupancy right of the share-croppers, and a 
challenge to the absolute feudal power of the 

landlords. Therefore, such atrocities could be 

against the non-Harijan proletariat as well aS those 

belonging to the non-scheduled casijes, the 

backward castes, the intermediate castes and even 

tlie upper caste proletariat (p,24). 
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III 

n^i nlna Indian Nation^l .._Ideiry^y 

3.1, Indian National Identity 

Concerned with the increasing assertiveness of 
ethnic divides and cleaveages in the Indian society, a consensus 
of public opinion is building up about the necessity of 
inculcating and developing an Indian National Identity which 
will claim the first loyalty of the Indians and will subsume 
other ethnic identities. The Indian national identity need • 
not, and does not, class with ethnic identities. It is not an 
either-or question. Each individual has a psy'chic hierarchy 
of loyalties and, therefore, for national stability, security 
and development, it is important that the national identity is 
stronger than other sub-national identities. 

The Indian national identity, of necessity, has to be 
build on the commonness of Indians. Therefore, 
religion, caste, ethnicity, language and culture do not 
provide.the basis for the commonness. The political ideology 
does not also provide a basis because India has opted for a 
liberal democratic and mixed economic system. Though, the 
Congress, with its acceptance of socialistlc-cum-capi tails tic 
systeias, has a majority in the Indian Parllamant, the important 
states of Kerala and West Bengal are ruled by Communist 
Party (Marxists). Some other states are also ruled by regional 
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political parties, but they do not have any distinct political 
idealogy. The coniponents of the Indian national identity must 
be acceptable to all Indians, 

In the Hindu philosophy God has been described as 
nati-nat, or "not this". Similarly, Indianness is not 
religion or ethnicity, not culture or language, and not one 
political philosophy. 

By eliminating all the possible bonds of human groups, the 
eonstitution of India emerges as the only common basis of 
Indianness and Indian National Identity. The Constitution of 
India reflects the cherished political, economic and social 
values of the Indian civilisation. The Indian Constitution is 
as much a civilisational document as it is a political one. The 
socio-economic and political ideals and goals of the Nation are 
incorporated in the fundamental rights and duties and the 
directive principles. The mo.t important of these are listed 
in Table 1 0. 

^2• -T he Definition of I n d_ian.National Identity 

The Indian National Identity (INI) can be 
operationally defined as acceptance of and commitment to \ 
the social, economic and political values enshrined 
in the constitution of India. 
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IV 

npveloDinff Indian Natl_ong J,.Idenmx 

4.t. fionialisation of Ethni c_I Jentiti . es 

In India} as elsewhere in the world, the ethnic 
identities begin to emerge very early in childhood and 
crystallise by early adolescence. Several Indian studies 
on the development of religious and caste identities have 
confirmed this. (Jabbi, 1981 5 1982; Khan}1979; Prasad,1973; 
1976; Sharraa,1986; 

Table 10 



ThemeA 


Npte : FR = Fundamental Rights, 
FD = Fundamental Duties 
DP a Directive Principles 


Reference 

The Constitution 

gf■ JndlgL_ 


Themes 


FR 29 


Right to coneerve distinct language, 
Script or culture. 


30 (i) Right of linguistic and religious 

minorities to establish and administEr 
educational institutions. 


FD 51 A (e) To renounce practices derogatory to the 

dignity of women, 

(f) To value and preserve the rich heritage 

of composite culture. 


Right to education. 

Uniform civil code for all citizens 
free and compulsory education till 14 years. 
Promotion of educational and economic 
interests of Sc/ST and weaker sections. 




'ifpference 

The Constitution 

of India _ 


Themes 


Economic 


FR 16 

24 
DP 2 


39 


41. 

42 

43 

47 

48A 


Equality of opportunity in matters of 
public employment. 

Prohibition of child labour 

To minimise the inequalities in income, 
eliminate inequalities in status, 
facilities and opportunities, not only 
amongst individuals but also amongst 
groups, 

To secure adequate means of livelihood 
for all citizens, equitable distribution 
of material resources, elimination 
of concentration of wealth,equal pay 
for equal work for both sexes, 
protection of health. 

Right to workj public assistance to 
unemployed, sick and disabled. 

Just and humane conditions of work; 
maternity relief. 

Provision for living wages, conditions 
for work ensuring a decent standard of 
life. 

Raising the nutritional and health 
status and standard of life. 

Protection and improvement of environment, 
forest and wild life. 
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Referenee 

The Constitution 

of India 


FR 19 

FFD 51A 


C 

DF 38(1) 


51a 


Themes 


Political 

Freedom of speech, to assemble 
peacefully without arms, to form 
association. 

To abide by the constitution, and 
respect ideals and institutions^ 
the natiorPlflag and the national 
anthem. 

To uphold and protect the sovereignty 
unity and integrity of India . 

State shall promote a social order 
in which social, economic and 
political justice shall ■* all 

institutions of national life. 

Promotion of international peace 
and security! encouragement of 
settlement of disputes by arbitration, 


Sharma and Anandlaxmi, 1981i Singh, 1981j 1985a, b, 1986? 
I987j Tewari and Misra,l980, 1985 5 Vyas,l973). The religious 
identities (Table 11) and prejudices (Table 12) of Hindu, 
Muslim, Christian and Sikh children become fully-blown by 
the age of 8-9 years.(Figure 1). The religious identity and 
prejudice against other religions develops with ignorance 
about other religious groups (Table 13). 

The children are, therefore, the most important target 
group for the development of Indian National Identity. There 
IS a positive correlation between the prejudices of the 
parents and their children. (Hassan 1983). Plainly speaking, 
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the development of Indian National Identity will involve a 
massive brain-washing campaign of the children and their parents, 
with audio-visual materials using the mass-media> because of 
the wide-spread illiteracy in the country, 

4,2, Indian Institute for National Integration 

Despite the realisation of the importance of developing 
Indian National Identity, there is little planned scientific 
intervention. The religious, ethnic and caste identities develop 
because of persistent influences of the family, the priest, and 
the cultural tradition. The influences for inculcating national 
identity are much weaker. The reminders of the common Indianness 
during the occasions of the Republic and Independence days are 
just not enough. T.he problem is so urgent, the task so complex 
and massive that only an independent Indian Institute of National 
Integration (lINl), with branches in each State can do justice 

j:§ble...1l 

Devel opment ^of. Ide nti^t y.. Perc_e_of—cases 

WhcT Preferre d,M os t t heir Ovyn, .Gr,qup 


cade 

IJursVry*'" 

fAi 

“Tll/fV 


vi'i/vTii 

rx/x"“ 

Total 

r.ye in 
I'ears 

4-5 

6-7 

8-9 

10-11 

12-13 

1 4-1 5 

Hindu 

85,18 

70.53 

84,18 

81 .02 

85.85 

85.68 

82.07 

Muslim 

74.36 

93.01 

95.50 

98.33 

96.84 

91 .67 

91 .62 

Sikh 

63.87 

88.68 

97,84 

93.17 

97.67 

95.84 

89,51 

Ehristian 

88,01 

96,50 

98.67 

95,51 

94.84 

97.1 7 

94.95 


^ 12'0 in each' religious group,with 20 cases in each sample cell, 
a2i!£ce ; Singh, A,K.(1985J, From sectarian loyalties to the human 
identity, Future . 1.4 ,23, 




n 0<9 _ 



Christian 63.10 


0 8 


54.61 66.43 72.59 63 


67,43 64,68 


= 120 in each religious group, with 20 cases in each sample cell. 

Source ; Singh, A.K.(1985), from sectarian loyalties to the 
human identity. Futurfe . 14.24. 


Figure 1 


ivelopment of Ethnopentarism and Pre.ludice. 


1 00 - 
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"" f ■'“•*-» >** 

Prejudice 


40 


20 - 
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10-11 12-13 14-15 
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Table 13 

Religious Information of Acte Group 14-15 yfiars ; 
P ercentage of Correct Re sp ondents 




Sample Group 

N 

Hindu 

120 

Muslim 

120 

Sikh 

120 

Christian 

120 

Hindu 

77 

45 

47 

42 

Muslim 

15 

47 

15 

14 

Sikh 

22 

19 

50 

20 

Christian 

17 

21 

19 

51 


So.ur.ge s Singh, A.K,(1985), From sectarian loyalties 
to the human identity, future . 14, 24 


with it. The IINI vdll be a multi-disciplinary action researcl 
organisation with the following objectives j 

(i) Conducting research on inter-group relations, 

(ii) organising discussions on problems of inter-group 
relations, 

(iii) Publishing journals and other literature to inform 
and educate public opinion. 

(iv) using the mass-media and the educational system to 
promote Indian National Identity, 

(v ) Conducting training programmes, particularly for 
children, adolescents and the youth, and 

(vi) advising the government on problems of inter-group 
relations, based on expert studies. 
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TITLE OF PAPER; IVIANY SIDES OF CHILD CENTRED EDUCATION 


Rais Ahmed* 


If one thinks deeply about it, -ill good education 
has to be chnld centred, and vice versa. Tn fact, education 
cannot be centred on anything else, - not on the school, not 
on the teacher, not even ori the curriculum. The question 
of "child centred education" has been raised in the National 
Policy on Education because the quality of education, 
particularly the quality available to the vast majority of 
students conti.inies to be very poor. Schools don’t have 
basic facilities, the requisite number of teachiers is not 
thore and those wno are there often neglect their duty. The 
curriculum is also lop-sided. The circumstance’s are such 
that neither the child nor education itself are the basic 
concern of the system, Vilhatever benefit Is derived from 
the system is due to sheer hard work of some students under 
the supervision of parenlG, and hardy jntellect of others 
which survives all adversity. The intention of the Policy 
is to improve many facets of education and make relevant 
inputs. In this ,push, quality will be the centre piece,hence 
the' attention to child centred education. 


* 


Professor Rais Ahmed is an internationally reputed educatibnist 
and Scholar, He had been Director, NCERT and Vice Chancellor 
of Kashmir University^ Srinagar. He is at present Principal 
Investigator, CSIR Research Project? New Delhi on efficiency 
character and quality of scientific research in the Universities 
and I.I.Xs, . . 
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It is a mjstaUe^ ac'ucdto ' It., that 
under the best .ope'-ating conditions i \ the schools, the 
curriculum has. been rather arbitrarily ha.sed on certain 
notions of how much of historyj or geograohy or mathematics 
or science a student of a certain class should know. The 

> I 

pressure of the disciplines has been there, even though 
a few "attempts have been made to relate \klhat is imparted 
to whet "the child is intrinsically capable of absorbing 
at a particular stage of mental development. The corres — 
podding methods of teaching and examination h.ave also been 
confined to the cognitive sphere, ignoring the a'ffective 
domain or the humane side of the process cal.lod education. 
The pursuit of cognitive development has led to over 
reliance on "teaching" or "lecturing"^ on more "objective" 
ways Of testing, and really reducing the student to a mere 
roil number in the examination, or one-in-a-muitdtude of 
"present sirs" in the class room. Th..- ciscioliuo .u-fcnicrl, 
"knowledge and under.tanaing" based. Impersonal system has,' 
the one harid failed to optimise learnir.c and PG.i.'s,ina] i ty 
development, and on the other hand, it has oJ to a 
high drop-out rate of those who, In the v';.tst plaoe, 
entered the system with marginal motiva lon - or found 
the courses Irrelevant, and the teachin. mechanical. Two ' 
ategories of children who suffer the cost ate those v/ith 

tteative bent of end, and those who 

9 n '"^P^ived s?atioB ,p#.our society. , 
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The task of providing child centred education is 
therefore fflenifold. In addition to basic facilities, 
educational environment has to be maoe more attractive 
and cheerful, drudgery and dread often associated with 
it has to he removed. Buildings and classroom, apart 
from being clean, well-lighted and airy, could be adorned 
v/ith suitable pictures, coloured posters and charts, and 
even buntings. Dry as dust lessons, far removed from the 
natural interests end curiosities, of children, delivered 
mostly through "teaching” by either too careless or too 
stern teachers, have to give way to a more carefully 
designed curriculu’m delivered, in greater measure^ by 
play and activity, out-of-class room exploration of plant 
and animal life an.i productive activities of various kinds. 
Teachers should not only bo competent but also friendly, 
not grouchy and cantanUerou'^ but tolerant and sympathetic 
It is only the teacher who can transform learning from 
a niechanncal nrocpcs to an enjoying experience, from a 
passive activity of students to an adventurous enterprise 
of constantly invading the unknown. The effective domain 
can be taken care of not so much by the content of the 
coujrses as by methods of interaction, it comes less from 
books or talk and more from activity either singly or in 


groups 
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9 


Another aspect of child centred educatioii is its 

personalized attention* In large ci'.\sses the individuality 

of the child is lost and it becomes one in a crowd, 

whereas learning pace and style as well as needs are 

personal. Not only do children have various problems 

at home 03 : in the school but they come with their own 

private demons which have to be demolished, .in the form 

of false values, superstitions and prejudices. Child 

cent-'ed ^education is not meant <to always adju.st to the 

« 

child's way of thinking and its other limitations of 
horizon, but to lovingly pull it out of those ideas 
and sentiments which would interfere with its optimum 

0 

performance in society. But; to care for and look after 
the individual child, in the context of large classes, has 
to be achieved at all cost. 


5* We thus see that child centred education is not 
something which we can soon to dchiave. It is a 

ciO] f or vvh"i r*h --l- ^ x j 

xoT vvnich constant struggle would 

have to be made. As in most other ednca-Jonal Programmes, 
the teacher plays .be oen.rat role and his or her training, 
as well as his or her conaitlons of.worn, wiir haye to 
be tromendouslv Improved tc make progress in this direction, 
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’’EDUC.Vl'ION - AN ACTIVITY*' 




Or PAPER; 


M.Mi^Kapur'*'*' 

Observinn the working of evor so riLony educational 
:in=:t-.vtut;i oHsS, almost in evory part of the world, gives *00 
->n insight into the tyoe of practicnl education that v'ould 
prove oseful to young students of today. Therefore, this 
paper ivill neither bo of an intellectual one nor of a highly 
acadeniTc nature 

This will not ma!;o such dif-''eren'''e, as on the whole, 
there v'ould be papers of high academic and scholastic nature 
also, In comparison this paper may even seem a naive one. 

But the fact remains thr-'t those individuals wno 
have madf' a practic.'l and permanent mark on the field of 
education had, and still have, educatio.iai institutions to 
test thoir o"iii theories and concepts. 

As r.ientioned above, this paper is based oh practical 
experience of over ye^rs -• in the 'ieicl of education 

* Shri fc.N.Kapur is an internationally reputed Educationist 
and Educarional Administrator, Ko is the Director of 
Gyan Bharati School, New Delhi, 
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io n " an activit y; 


Education is an activity that involves the whole 
body, head, heart and the hand - the word ’hand* is being 
used to represent the other limbs of the body also. 


It was not without reason that in Basic Education, 
Gandhiji made Craft of area ’’The Base'* and exploration of 
’’Physical Environments” and ’’Social Environments” as 
important inputs. The purpose was to make education as 
’’realistic” in nature, as possible. Reforing to the book 
”Educh'|ional Reconstruction” by Dr.Zak.ir Hussain - ^936”, 

This concept can be roprossnted by a triangle the 
base of this triangle being the craft of the area. 

.Qonj^re.te, Jthe .Abs tr.ao^^’j 


As a matter of fact, one cannot teach anything to 
the child V7ithout touching one of those three. Put in 
"Educational language", it would aeon helping the child 
to go from the concrete to the "Abstract" .,,i,ich is the 
accepted concept of education. 

OaJ-, 

I can talk about this subient v/i'-h 

suDject wi,,h some confidence 

as, soon after my first c,, , 

y to England for higher studies, 
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d^’cacles a^jo, 1 went specinily to "V'/ardha'’j the original 
hoi'iio of Doei,, uI..I on, to Land Lhe concept of the 

schorae* X went through a full trnining coutse on Basic 
Education, 'Je were told to teach turough several "crofts” 
such ac, '‘Kivi nniriy” , "cardboard wo Ic" , "arjriculture'', 
"leather wor':", etc. It was ho tli in" s.'res ting and realistic 
form f Lion, 


G a nd h ij i' s g e_n i u 3 ^ s 

Gandhiji insisted that the product of the "craft” 
practiced, should be of a q\iality that could be sold in the 
market. This was no t a mere statement of sentimentJ There 
was a touch of genius behind it. 

If what ic produced in the school by the students 
can be sold in the market then many thlnys become obvious, 

1. I will give immense SvitisfacLion bo thr> sLudonb 
who has made the ob’jcct, 

2. Pt(j will conhiime fco try and improve further 
the quality of his j^rodvict, 

3. In this process he v/ill, automatically, even 
uncouBri (nisly, learn an useful vootal.i on iiOovant 
to 'nis village or afljoining area. 

In course of time, this in turn, will mean students 
staying back in the area, instead of running to a town 
or Q city to seek emoloyruent. 
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MiS“understandin0j mis-intsrpi tation and improoer 
implementation of this remarkable scheme by various 
authorities, has led to almost abandoning it. Its new 
form is S.U.P.W. - Socially Useful and Productive Work. 
"Socially Useful" aspect of this scheme is being followed 
to some extent, even in towns, and cities, but the 
"Productive Part", the most important and well thought out 
component of the scheme, is almost missing. As a result 
of this, young persons from villages are converging to 
cities for jobs. This fund amenta.! mistake has resulted in 
formation of unhygienic "Basties" or "Slums" around towns 
and cities, which present continuous and never ending social 
and even political problem. 


JiUb.lic, Schools — point of viaWs 

Long tiffio ago a team of tl.roo i.orauna, including 

G. Ramachandran, of Gandhigram, a wall known authority on 

"Baaio Education" was sent to 'Public- or 'Independent' 

Schools' throughout India, fox pursuading them to 

introduce "Basic Education" in their srhon'o a 

xneir schoo..s„ As a meiT)he.f 

of the team, it was possible -Tor me --o 

« -01 me oo gez an insight 

into the thinking of the "Puhlln Soho-'" authn-.- ■ 

- aut.hnri In t'o via- 

a-vis the concept of "Basic Education', 
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For them> it was enougn to nrovide various types 
of activitieij ijopulariy known as "Hobbies" for students* 
Beyono that nothing was requivod to be done* But if the 
school authorities had become fully conscious of the real 
concept of Basic Educations that is, POTENTIAL OF THE 
PRODUCT BE INC. SOLD IN THE OPEN I.'iARKET and had encouraged 
student to pursue the activity even after school hours, 
it could become a vocation or a profession of students. 

^P e^sp njaA. s 

From personal experience, I know several cases in 
which this has happenor' in a oortiicular Public School. 

One impoi'tant requlrenriont is the recognition of 
the hidden talent n the student by the authorities? 
another to qo out of the way to relax rules of promotion 
to the next elms -so that mere i'outine of the school may 
not kill the talen:. To emphasiso tlv.. point, it may not 
be out of pJ-uce to mention three or foui snorific caseR 

I 

without mentioning names. 

A young lady, deeply inte’^o&Led in "Batik" as a 
hobby, found ways and means of pursuing it' to the 
professional level. She was able to study in a foreign 
country by the sale of her "Batik '/Jork" and acquire a 
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a full degree in ’Art', At the nonient, she is a regular 
teacher of Art in a good schoolt 

In an other case, lack ox interest and efficiency 
in Mathematics was not allowed co come in the way of a 
student. He was allovjed to pursue his hobby in school 
and encouraged to follow it uo, at hor.ie also* Now he is 
a vjorld famous personality on Instrumental Music, 

Allowed to break, the bondage of routine of school 
rules, another person is today “World recognised'’ authority 
in “Graphics”, Yet another person is a professional Dancer, 

!lq.t,h Y ,unu s u ; 

This ia not very unusual. It has been happening 
all over the world in ruany educational institutions. What 
is being emphasised is the conscious effort on t’^e part of 
educational authorities to recognise talent and go out of 

the way to encourage it even at the cost of breaking normal 
routine of the school. 


into 


Studerits cannot bo, and should not be ’FITTED’ 
a rigid iron frame of the school 'TIME-TABLE'- 


If vi/e colle 
observe them, they 
'weight’, 'looks' 


ct, say 15 years old boys or girls, 
will not be of the same 'height', 
and 'intelligence', m the same wav 


and 
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theij: interest v/iil differ. Tl'ore:-oro, 
tims of crlu^'l-.ion =::iould be i •. ;;rcMlucc 
courage and conf:bence v/ith ' indivif. lal 
i:o U.K- Limil. poafliuJ-Q. 


onj of the basic 
i'non and women of 
t.jlent' boosted 


L,''->arn cop. u 


npcuslv; 

I li ' */j« 


In Oil'' of my visits to f';: ^oun:,'cies» for 

'Me:o:ning to learn continuously from others experience", 

J. visited a school where students were asked to qo 
through Art Cruft and other similar activities, fox three 
to four weeks, before they were allowed to enter the 
routine acudeiiiic class. Then tho emphasis ori such activities 
was continuous throughout the school career. The Head 
of the 3nct'itution, stated that this practice had hel'Ocd 
many a student to l^ccomo better =:i^hnla.rs ,and students in 
the school. 


In an othor school a big hall was available to 
sbidnnl--. t' c'trcy out any ex »ei liiwul. they wuulri like ho, 
in their free period, and boToje and after the school 
hours. According to the Headmaqfpr this Fucility had 
helped some students to become j sort of, mirid--i u/». u+o-.-'o . 
Some of them continued their interest to a highly 
professional level. 



I 


Evening G ames _Vs ,DarinjX^act.lvitlg.s 

Routine games, such as-, Foct-ball, Cricket, 
Hockey, Basket Ball, Volley Ball, etc, have 

become an accepted part of education practically all over 
the world and aro played in most schools in the evenings. 

Presuming this would L>e the case, a Housemaster 
of a school, when asked about students playing games in 
the evening, retorted that.he would not like all his 
students to "chase leather" every evening. He was merely 
repeating the words of the HEADMASTER of the school. 

Asked what else would the students be doing 
instead, he said that he and I would have to run for all 
we were worth, to observe it. 


To be honest, I was surprised at this statement. 

It was 9 p.m. He picked up the telephone to 
tell the student on "telephone duty" to inform the old 
lady living next to the school, that it was only a 
routine practice, and that she should not get alarmed. 


There was always q student on telephone duty 
24 hours of the day and 12 months of the year. 

Having baan assured of this; the Housemaster 
told the student on telephone duty, to 


announce to students 
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that such anri house \was 
, url I ran so ,s 'vc 


on A .1 j ee As desired, the Houseiriastcr 
ooulc] i-.n V h particular spot. 


Sf Me RtU‘,!ent'-. wo. ' ’’flyjnq post*' 
nl'lle O'a. . dy thf' tiutr u;,j i:e 

‘ centreji oant'ug, the "Firs squaid 
with ennn'U' rnnuincj for immediate 
SLrj orders, oloaso".. 


us mariY clading themselve 
iched the fi-re brigade 
■ s tudonts were on duty 
uot'-ori* "We were ready, 


I was stunned by their alertness and efficiency. 

Then the House f'lnster announced that it was only "a practice” 
to shov/ it to this gentleman from overseas - pointing to me. 

Repenting the words of the school ilrsadnaster, 
this is what he meant when he said that lie v;onld nut .like 
his b Indent to ''chase leather" aW ovonintfs, 

j 

Mo '.M(;nd''i Uifj 'jcliool had been winning "Fire 
Service Award” fo.r the Iasi, several ya-.rs, rompo ting with 
piufoiici011,-1 1 "Fire Fighting Squad”. 


The school's "MOUNTAIN RH.SCi'E SE'U/IClV' where 
students would go to snow clad mountains, fully equipped 
to save d stranded mountain climber„ 'vrjs also noted in 
the area for th*- useful work it was doing. 



1 o ^ 


j _ 4-^'y ^tvvo s *t^^ci©nts W© X* © 

To locate any drovmi-ig person, 

• VirtlTdavs to scan, with 

always on duty even m school noiiaa,^ 

Binocular, .s ea near the school. 

When asked if they, have been able to save any 
drowning person, the Headmaster said that the .nain aim 
was carrying out the duty assigned or chosen, giving up 
even holidays for this duty - the life saving part of it 
was its bye-^product. 

Encouraging initiative and character building were 
the end product all such activities. 

A mile long stone path leading to the sea front was 
made by the students themselves. 

Wood needed by tlie. school for fire place was collectf/ 
by the students. 

As it was cold, I was wearing <i light overcoat. 

But the students were .required to bathe with cold water 
at 4 a.m.t They were given v;arm water once a week to 
acrub themselves clean. 

Asked how these students fared in society conp 0 re<| 
to other students, the .Headmaster said "Not bad, not had, 
at-all - but it vjould be difficult to beat them in courf 
and initiative". 



The whole school discipline \;cis con-trolled by students 


thernselvos. Thei-o v;c.'-r 
leaders o-f the school, 
other student. 


no decorc^tlvo hadrjes for the student 
They wece ns simply clad as any 


In another very well knovjn scno'.l in an other country, 
the ejiperlenc.e was very diffierent, but rewarding. 

The Principal remarked that I would have to go on 
tip-toe to see the working of the school. First I thought 

✓ 

that it was a bit "overdoing things" but then I agreed. 

I was greatly struck byt tho fact that the whole 
school was completely silent, that is,, thore '.'/as NO 
NOISE at all in the w/hole school. 


Door cf each class-room had a "peen-hole". One 
could watch the class workitiy tliruugh -that. 


As I walked alonn Bori,.ly, T saw 
teachers but students v,/orkiiM; qujotl, 
some classes there '//ere teacher-s hij; i 
They were explaining something softly 
sitting wi'th them in the corner of tho 
a remarkable experience. 


s I jiiie c .1 a s .s e .s w i th o u "t 
on their own. In 
-UP was "LECTURING", 
to a student, 
room. It 'Was 
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According to this Principal^ educating oneself is 
a "PERSONAL ACTIVITY”. Students should tackle the problem 
on their own, with the help of books, text or library, and 
solve problems themselves. If they are totally stuck and 
cannot understand, only then, they should ask the teacher 
for guidance. 

I^^c ture JWe-yigd; 

We in India are used to ‘'lecturing" to the class. 

Out of 40 minutes per:iod the effective tiDie available to the 
teacher would be about 25/30 minutes. In that time, he 
would say, that he must FINISH the course. How much is 
"understood" by the student^- is generally of secondary 
importance. In other words, the whole concept and emphasis 
is different. "Self learning" aspect in many school is 
reduced almost to "nothing", 

Dumtlon. pf pe.riqd« 

In an other countryj the duration of the period is 
of 55 minutes. 

Most of the work is clore in the class Itself while 
the preparation for the same is done at home. 
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i have been v^an-l: mq to try this method but many teachers 
arc seep tic.'..T . .'>1, it. The ucaeJ apprcoch is "lecturing” 

Cor 50 minutes or co to finish the co irse. Another, the 
need nf two po....’.od of Av ri'icutos f^ch for the "Science* 
pracbiCiOls" . 

This (■!on& not mean that t-.-'Ochcis in all schools do 
this. No, bh-re are good schools also with 40 minutes 
period where less is taught at a time and doubts' of students 
are cleared. Yet the course is finished on time. 


S tu d 0 n;t s j/V i s h s 


Many sOudonLs Lhouiselves Wcint Ir'.nger period of 55 
minutes or so, I have not yet given up the idea. They feel 
that if the teachex lectures in the class '.vibhout clearing 
their difi icul bios, then \i\iho wifi clear blreir doubts - an 
expensive priv.'fe tut.iji rd hem.. ? P. rhsps there will a 
compromise cj the t'./o sugges biotis 55 minutes period for 
4 days ..nl .u minutec pe'lod for 2 rlovs catering for science 
practicals, etc. 


I'Aost Public Schools have rnorr.'.nq assembly or about 
10 to 15 minutes. The programi.ie usuail'/ consists of 
prayers, arches bra and a song with some itaportanb announcement 
for thf= day. 



Exten ded assembly of,_a,b,out ,,an 

By reducirn the number of period*', in each subject 
the morning assembly in the cuhwjj. - ivas '.'orkiiig previously 
was extended to 60/70 minuxes. Th-^re or^ reasons for 
this. 

By the time a book is pubii'^h- J, it is, more or less 
out of date, specially these days, when knovi.edqo doubles 
itself in seven to ten years. 


Besides, the rovatirie of iViUal 'morning assoml')!y' 
mentioned-above •• (pra'/ers, song, -orchestra, etc.) - 
item such as ’news of the day' was inlj.oducod. 


Important news ~ Educational, Social and Political - 
were collected by students and read out in the Assembly. 
The Housemaster, or the He." Imastex/P. i nci ra I would 
comment on it and elaborate upon it. As an examples 
"Gulf V7ar” between Iran and .iyci.i .-.n.-. Tor 

students. Is it not important for schoo. students 
to learn that ego of a person or "self -.nterest" of a 
country can have war going on«for elgf: long years, 
killing lakhs and lakhs of people ? :t corral rWy .... 

Citizen, of tomorrow, are in schools rodo^. Simii.^wvh 
terrorists activities :In Punjab nood exr.-aih:.ng and moral 
aspect of killing of innocent people emPna-,:sed. 
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1'1,1.5 ii- followed by a ''Ta-lk” chosen and prepared 


by 

V-i ,11 
I »V 

ill 


5'cndGn'c;, '".mic 
fc-i Iieo.n hroij.i:jht 
1 , 1:0 .clU'Joiil Lak 


V''.i'y very it.L-restimi and informative talks 
by students, • It dnt,s not Viiattsr very much 
e,s tho help of a book, ralativo or the 


parent 5• 


.'v '' ii iicii'iips of students ab'^ont or latej failing or 
si;orinr very M»/h marks, are mentioned in the assembly. 

Ail tl'iis, incluflinn tlv- nrayersywould take about 20 to 25 
ninu tes 


In tho remaining time 30 to 40 minutes students 
engage thciriiS''i',lve& in evoDr so many aulivitiesj and i.i i ioui. 

f'usic, Handwriting, Hecitationp Art and taking a cue from 
T.V,;: ’’IVhut is tho cjood woLd", "'ioiiural ''iiowlcdge ooiupo l;it,i oiis 
'’biirnh-Ac hi ng” , etc. Students thoroughly such activities, 

Durinn tlie same time a group of outstanding sportsman 
.isL yjoocial i~n^f'hinij' from experts and weak .students special 
o'" tent ton tlujir regular teachers. 

In other words "the extended asseuibly period", if 
-iny tiling, is moj.e useriil than an additional regular period, 
specially V'/han students have to listen to a 'lecture’ from 
the teacVior, 

Most residential schools have "House System",. 



In nut shell it means verti^^al divi/icn of top five or 
six classes to form a uriix or a “MoLise"* it i.s j.lke 
having a home or a family with ride.- -incJ younqor persons 
working together on every fronts un “r ho gjidance of 
a Housemas'ter• Besides; the older scudencs in the House 
would teach or help younger students learn, traditions 
of the ''House'’i in studies, sports s.^'-ial artivi bies, etc. 
This system can be. and was adopter- cuccessru3ly py a 
scho.ol which Is mainly ”a day school”. 


Numb er of JHouse. .Furict^ions^j 

fjormally, there are one or two ''uc'ir-:.- 7'unu t.i nns” 
in a school, even with several thousand scuderrts on its 
Roll, Is it fa^r to give chance to display their talent 
to a chosen few, even though everybody pays the same school 
fee ? It is note In view c' bhis nurnhoi >■< i'lnu I,ion 

even up bo twelve have Deeii intL'oduued in tho sclit'ol.. 

Students love to take part in then, Tli-/ in.u i.J.-n 
ger^a-rally ronsi^ts of a 'song’, ’orchestra’, s 'day in 
English, and a play in Hindi, and a hance iter- 

Some Lime bime is also given for an .ndividini i -> / ->-•> 
generally taught at home - recital of 
sitar or musical iris brument. 


a. si’-O dan. tS • 
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Along with the House Function, there is an 
ex^ibit..-on of Art work, Craft, Sculpture, Batik, Tie & Dye, 
riock orinting, S ?een printing, Fab’ Ic painting, Madhubani, 
tex' pijj.'.iL,'..'ig 5 Kalariikari '-vork, Project work on various 
topics, etc. 


Every student of the House is engaged in some 
activity or work for the House. 


Experience has shown that confidence of a student 
who does well on the stage is transferred to other areas 
also, even to routine studies,. A pat on the back of a 
student who has acquitted himself/herself well on the stage 
has helped liim/her not only pass in the subject he/she 
dreaded, but even to do well in it. 

In any case his/her doing well in life gets more or 
loss, ar'uired by o-epouted a,\joa-»'rmc;Ljs on the uiorni ng dO'^oinh.ly 
activities. 


In the field of acting ’the real purpose is not to 
make them ”stage" or "scroen" actors but to give them 
encouragement and confidence to meet challenges of life in 
any sphere s’i:udeiits choose. 

I 

And yet it is interesting to note •ti^t the top 
three actors in the famous serial "Buniyad" were those who 



J^V^^^^^cOiirag^ment in their’'tHouse Play's” and other 
■■ ' > 

S(&tlvities or Lhe ‘■'morning aSoembl’/”, At that point 
'• * / 

of. time''they were not aware that one day their talent 

< “ ■ t • 

on the stage would earn them a place on the "Silver 

j- ^ 

'"S^a^eeh" * 


In short encouragement to ovary child in every 
.PQ^slWe way, should be the main aim of a nood school. 


In Delhi, a school Principal i.s 
two periods a day. Very few Princir.cLs 
ar teach their subject, although it is 
time table. 


required 
actually 
rnon tloiiod 


to take 
(■.tike it, 
in the 


•4 * 

. ■ The concept of Principals period wee alto cod and 

it proved very u.,eful and effective. 

t 

The Principal takes' all ser+ ^yn 
« • ecL„ony nt a claca ©ay 

the eane ti^e in a hall. The p,.r),oeo is- ..eneral 

scuasion on anythin, which the students want to ^now or 

C a.Soes, to very difficul-:- ->.^1 subti 

subtle one from senio 

classes come up. Answers to question^ 

, . Vi’^”wX10tlC T'ft ".ron-vs. *L ^ 

provided by students themsalves This 

ihto the working of the mind e insight 

■■ ^ what is 
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cjn 3 ncj on tiveirc minciii and the possible solutions to solve 
;-u o, This oarticii"';tion of stiidents in running of 

tiin oohonl is ver-''' important* 

In this wayi the Principal gijts insight into ever 
■TO rriony sito'ntions, or.&idGs, t.Vi toachors know that the 
.1 v:lnc.i.P'1 1 about ti'seir woa'! or lack of iti It must be 

ra, ntiorn-'d th,- o .it is not aasv' to ninneg-- suph a period* It 
irscjuiros very subtle handling nf the situation on the part of 
the PY.'incipal* Eiut^ everything said and done, it is a "vary 
useful perifid and experience worth having. It is a learning 
situation also. 


S.U 


All.houfjli A.U.P.W* ha*? mi'-sod -I'ho urdi luol cuuoept 
of Gandhiji, wo «.ni) still inahe something out of it, if we 
are serious. There are many activitiesj which, if pursued 
with a FT JR P' ).Sn j, can .lead to vocation fo7 many. 

'.'/.i i.h oijI I uu'’- Riitiy bocnmllu; dirfiool I- e''/icjiy day, 
there is a.ll the more reason that \’C; should take S.U.P.W. 
seriously. Activities like Batik, 'j'l • c uys, Block 
Pxlutnug, Photogi rjphy , Sculptuio, '?o L t-.,-ly ^ noiiuiioxoial A.rtj 
Fine y\rt5 Graphics, BJectronics and many such tonics can 

bo taken up. But it must be done with all seriousness for 

* 
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vor.&tionsl eff iclv?ncy with a yiew to make a persc«n s >lj[- 
euf fioiant^- 

, l^r-imtive man had to use all hi a systems of the 
,bo«3y^ spese-ialLy, nervous and muscular to nirdce his living 
and defend himself from the enemy and the ‘T-lornenta of 
Mature'^, Present dey games can bo onlled roj'incl form of 
primitive i.tani*s fight for survival, 

PJ5s5.qij)l_in e_£nd Aui ea« 

#« 

Mans deslra Ic fight it out is rnrnvirled ’.y hockey; 
football, crick.t, volley ball, bsokei ball, .loxiiiy a.id many 
gam.s. only these are conttul icci by rules of the 
game ic that primitive emotions of the maii/wuu,a„ may not 
take the upper hand. 

i§.dAQ.P.l . Ho u s 

All over Lhe world, cc.hool hoi,--. n , , 

• -'le innij, lo..qe.r.' 

than wha’, th© Delhi Arl- h-- r- i 

FoxtunaUly, it is for 
Delhi state only - even then a second lo i ■ 

as requires a teacher to work for ioon hours a year 
With 200 hours for remedial work in 220 days. 

fOT. or-d,.'.^ -teacher, 3 years 

.tatron and one fcr tralhlng. This is less than 




n(5t''let; for Dost other professions 


’'lo wonder far too inany teachers apply when a post 
is adv: '’'ii’- and teachers witii better ciualificetions 
are ready to accept post requiring .lower qualifications, 


Scho'ls should work for nore than ''eight hou’':-:", 


fhen week ends can be used for extra reading and enjoyment, 


In the end I would like to repeat that "Education 


mean activity". 




TITLE OF PAPER : CHILD-CENTRED EDUCATION ; SOME PERSPECTIVES 


Iqbal Narain An^ Arun P.Bali* 

The early years of a child^s life are generally 
considered as the most important for his or her physical, 
mental and social, development. Initial life experience 
may enhance* expand* or inhibit his or her further development. 
The basic social instrument for helping a child realize 
the potentialities and develop them is education. There 
exists a pattern of educational activities in each country, 
designed to prepare its children for active citizenship and 
equip them with skills and understanding they will* require 
during their productive work years. Education should not be 
viewed as a time-bound and place-bound process. It is* in 
fact, a case of life-long learning, a process which starts 
in the pre-school life of the child* is developed through 
formal schooling, and continued in one form or another in 
adult life. This entails a variety of methods and sources 
of learning. Education* formal and non-formal* contributes 
to individuals gaining the requisite understandings and 


* 1, Professor Iqbal Narain is an eminent educationist and 

had been Vice Chancellor of Rajasthan University,Jaipur 
and Banaras Hindu University,Varanasi, He is at present 
Member Secretary, I*C,S,S,R* New Delhi 

2, Dr.Arun P,Bali is Deputy Director,ICSSR* New Delhi 
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skills, and also the will and the spirit to meet the chaileng, 
likely to csojerge in their life, particularly from new 
"s ituat'ions • 

This paper will review the various learning processes 
which have dominated the educational scene and provide 
some insignts into them, particularly in the context of 
child-centred education. 

Childhood education, in most countries of the world 

has a long history of commitment to the kind of teaching 

that focusses on active and integrative learning. Education, 

cultural transmission* the teaching and learning of 

knowledge, skills and attitudes, is the activity that is 

noticed most. Schools are set up to ensure basic learning 
* 

and for achieving cognitive and affective educational purposes. 
Formal teaching is the chart..red activity of the school. The 
imparting of educational instruction has veered around two 
paradigms, namely, a nd ch ild- 

V^e shall discuss them 

in some detail. 


II 


jcnov 


,ed , Mp , ^t j-P,n, paradigm is based 

on the™ thet the content, cethods, 

and goals of education -are determino,< k 

tV-■ ^dyccto^xe..and not 
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learners. Everybody was expected to go through the saifte 
lessons, with choice restricted to when and how fast the work 
is to be done. At times, it was felt that this external 
control could be repressive and even thwart self-expression 
and creativity, Paulo Freire charged that in such situations, 
learning is hindored by "narration sickness" v-’herein the 
instructor monopolizes the talk time. The educator^s"task 
is perceived as being.one of filling the students with 
othersfacts and beliefs. These ^deposits’ disbursed by 
the teacher are to be taken by the learners. Under this 
dispensation the deposits are to be accounted for and brought 
forth on signal, Freire labelled this "banking education". 
Most of the learning is structured in rote fashion and 
teachers generally follow the detailed procedures to complete 
their lessons and assignraents. Herding children through the 
same assignments at the same time and through each subject 
in turn holds some children back, and .hurries others. Boredom 
and frustration set in. Little attention is paid to the 
products of student effort. Freire deplored the static, 
other-controlled', normative educational system and labelled 
it, is, • necrophilicl 'He saw it as restricting experimentation 

I 

and creativity by replacing first hand experience with others^ 
beliefs and norms. The result, he claimed, is schooling 
that domesticates and emasculates individuals and renders 
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||o;ee ^usqepji^le to indoctrination and external control 
s^tandpoint it deprj-ves learners of achieving 
oohscient^z^ation, fhe knowledge-centred paradigm visualizes 
iK®,.Process of education the role of transmission of 
cy^^ijjre of a society-. Cultural transmission includes both 
the transmission of tradition from one generation to the 
next ,§n^ the transmission of new knowledge or cultural 
,, Patterns. Education can be viewed as the transmission of 
-tjie values and accumuiated knowledge of a society. Education 


^ is designed to guide a child in learning a culture, moulding 
his -behaviour In the ways of adulthood, and guiding him 
. toward his eventual role in society. In most primitive 
..^ocietiesi-there-is often little formal learning. As 
sociHiss grow more complex, however, the quantity of knowledge 
to be passed on from one generation to the next becomes more 
than any one person can know, and hence there must evolve 

- cultural transmisson. 

. ..1. u.. b. 

*"■ u. 

speak of education as ’»the oropo 
and renewal" (1963.13) P , transmlssloi, 

oreatore of and 

creators of, culture. 



One of the problems with the knowledge—centred p^iradigca 
VV3S its unidimensional conceptualisation of cognitive develop¬ 
ment* Cognitive development is stressed often at the 
expense of other dimensions of growth. This emphasis derives, 
on the one hand, from an implicit assumption on the efficacy 
of education in promoting equalityj and, on the other hand, 
of "the availability of what hav© thought to be appro¬ 

priate methods of measuring intelligence ana aohS-ovfiment -as 
educational outputs" (Blackstone 1973). Cognitive development 
up to the child's full potential is an important goal. Yet, 
cognitive development is but one aspect of total human 
development; it cannot be treated in isolation from this 

tdb'ality. Tb-wT'e tiepds to be a reoonntt'^rvn of th© 
of the different aspects of the total individual and his 

development in a wholistic fashion. 

Another problem of this conceptualisation is abstracting 
the child from his or her environment and treating his or 
her in isolation. The need is for a multi-dimensional 
conceptualisation of child's development for dealing with 
the child within his or heijimmediate socio-cultural environment 
and for considering the baselines of performance* One of 
the main functions of the schools is to stimulate students 
to become cultivated human beings, i.e.; subjects who o'chieve 
a Socratic "know thyself", which is historically rooted 
both in-their individuality and in their participation in 
social processes. 





The second paradigm-which is called the .ch.lld *" 


'gerttred -or learnerr-ce.nig.e A^edjus^ij^ represents the 
practice of building education round the needs and 
interests of the child himself or herself, based on a study 


of his natural development,.. Scholars such as Rousseauj 
Froebel, Montessori, Pestalozzi, Dewey and Paulo Freire 
laid the foundations of this approach. Instruction is 
organised around individual needs and interests of the child, 
rather than around predetermined units of subject matter. 
Proponents of this paradigm view the traditional content- 
oriented curricula as narrow^ boringi and irrelevant, and 
believe that the immediate concerns expressed by the child 
are central to successful learning and provide a valid 
basis for curriculum. They reject the notion that the study 


of the structure and content of a discipline is the best 


training for the mind, and see organised knowledge simply as 
a resource upon which to draw to solve problems and obtain 
skills. They are particularly aware of the need to respond 
to individual differances and to adapt Instruction to the 
developmental stage of the leatnexj and believe that the 


child-centred education performs these tasks most sucoess- 
Y« Advocates of child-centred education also view the 
echool as needing to attend to all the individual- 

Physical, emotio nal, social, and mental. They wish to 
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produce an independent, creative, self-directed learner, 
and with this end in view organize instruction around the 
interests of students compatible these goals (Saylor 

and Alexander 1974). Proponents of the child-centred or 
learner-centred education paradigm have typically argued that 
the school should suit the needs of the child, and not the 
child to the s chool. 

One of the forerunners; called the father of 
progressive education by John Dewey, vjq$ the American 
educationist, Francis W,Parker. In his view, what mattered 
in a school was not the learning of subject matter, neatly 
and logically arranged, but the child's own development. 

He stressed "quality education"; by which he meant such 
things as activity, creative self-expression, excursions, 
understanding the individual, and the development of 
personality. The progressive believes, with Rousseau, that 
the heart of education is the child, that he or she has a 
nature all his or her own that demands respect and under¬ 
standing, that interest is the motive of successful learning 
and without it learning is sterile, that the school should 
be a ’place of good living' providing for the interests and 
activities that the child’s nature requires, and finally, 
that the school should be a living society helping the child 
to participate effectively within a social group. , , 
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Dewey stated that the learner-oriented processes 
ensured the students’ analysis of their experiences and 
encouraged learners to become more self-directed and self- 
responsible • Instead of processing facta from books and 
teacher-talk, learning emerges from the learners’ processing 
of their direct experiences. He stressed that society should 
be interpreted to the child through daily living in the 
classroom, which acts as a miniature society. Education 
leads to no final end, it is something continuous, ”a 
reconstruction of accumulated experience^ which must be 
directed toward social efficiency. Education is life/not 
merely a preparation for it. 


Pestalozzi believed that education should be 
organloi meaning that Intellectual^ moral and physical education 
(or in his words; development of » heaS, heart, and body"), 
should be integrated and education should draw upon the 
faculties of "self-power" inherent in the human beings. 

Altertness to the child's growth in purposefulness 
is required, of course of those who build upon the interest 
base of learning, ihe process of maturation requires and 
depends upon the interaction between the learner and his 
surroundings. And knowledge is product of this interaction. 
The learner Interests with what is around him and finds 
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that satisfaction comes as he succeeds in discovering out 
of his experimentation, A child impeded in inter-action 
with his surroundingsj either physical or social^ has a 
difficult time learning. Freedom to interact is indeed a 
necessity (Hemmings 1973i esp. ch, 13), 

To remain dynamic society requires the outpourings 
of countless creative persons. Creative children find 
themselves put down by the forces of conventionalization. 

The demands and expectations of the work-a-day world stifle 
creative urges and impulses. Children must grow up at ease 
with innovation if they are to contribute to it. ''Creative 
thought* is called for because it can "cause things to look 
different from what they seemed before and may indeed work 
for their construction" (Robinson 1950: 49). Creative 
thinking is understood to be essential in every aspect of 
modern society. The educational problem of society is to 
maintain openess in the face of all forces that work for 
standardisation in outlook and ideas. Creative activities 
are conventionally accepted as important in the lives of 
children. But their true function is not always under¬ 
stood. Our goalj as expressed by Jonas Salki should be to 
help children acquire "a constructive method of thinking 
which keeps the mind open to the discovery of new aspects 
of reality in a dynamic approximation of truth" rather than 
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ending up " with ideas that resist change " (Salk 1972:94)* 
Creative activity needs to be a part of children’s experiences 
in all subject fields. 

The creative element plays a large part in different- 

iating one human being from another. Heredity and the 

miscellaneous events and accidents of each life provide, a 

foundation. But everyone develops uniqueness - through a 

combination of consciousness and responsiveness that 

belongs to him alone. For individuality to flourish there 
from 

must be freedom/over-concern with conformity. Independence 
is the road to ihdividuality. Even when he is alone, man 
’’thinks about questions and issues that have been born in 
intercourse”^ as Dewey points out. Independence ’’does not 
signify separatenessj it is something displayed in relation 
to others” (Dewey I960: 79-80), Creative children chart their 
world as-they move through it. Assuming such responsibility 
then, is the key not only to individual but to the main¬ 
tenance of democratic institutions. Continuity of 
learning ia necessarily internal; and when it Is wisely 
governed; such activity promotes the only kind of integration 
of learning that can be counted on. Knowledge and sense 
of need come together In due time with their "essential 

relationship... developed by the learner himself (Nutting ' 
1973: 41). 
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Like Dewey, Freire i' so urged that educational 
content be drawn from the everday life experience of the 
learners. He starts from the premise that all people have 
certain capacities, but the development of these capacities 
is blocked by the existence of oppression. He envisioned 
the possibility of socially disadvantaged groups and 
individuals improving their self-image and their socio¬ 
economic and political development, Freire (1978!86) 
stated, "Nobody can educate anyone else^ just as nobody 
can educate themselves? people educate each other, in 
communion and the world is the mediator"* It is through 
communication in its all-embracing sense of a two-way 
traffic of information, ideas, and feed-backj between peers 
on the one hand, and with the instructor on the other, that 
liberating education occurs. It capitalizes on inter¬ 
personal interaction in order to enhance skills in 
communication and critical thinking. Freire contended that 
such communication can bring about humanizingj lasting, 
and utilizable learning. Such communication leads to 
conscientization, Conscientization and knowledge can 
come only through dialogue and liberation, Conscientizationj 
as Freire delineates it, helps people to better understand 
themselves and their potential and to initiate action 

I 

against society’s shortcomings and ills. The conscientization 

V 

process impels learners to, examine and inquire about 
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themselvesitheir situation- and their environment. They 
thereby begin to- comprehend their responsibilities for 
initiating moves not only in their ownj but in other’s 
interests. Freire relied heavily upon instructional 
strategies that lead on to liberation and praxis, namely, 
the action and reflection of men upon their world 
in order to transform it” (1976; 66). 

IV 

These different kinds of learning very in their 
aepth and coraplexityj in the tine, effort and maturity 
required to attain them; in their degree of generality, 
specificity and transferability to new situations; in their 
inherent value and durability. Yet all of them, if 

relevant to the circumstanoes, can enhance human capabilities 
and the behaviour of both Indlyiduals and communities. 


e process of life-long learning for the child will 

require an intelligent; devoted and sustained effort by 

many people and organisations over a iong period. The 

efforts should be directed towards building a comprehensive 

and coherent learning system that will'pro'vi rie th i 

provide the learners 

with convenient educational 

^ options relevant to their 
evolving needs and interests <?.. k , 

Droviri ■ • * 0 a learning system must 

provide individuals with a flexihi;. 

ODtionc cr u iTianifold learning 

options. Such an endeavour will call fn-. 

formal aa well as non e 

ss non formal systems of education*. 
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TO'^i/ARDS EDUCATION FOR NURTURING CREATIVE 
POTENTIAL AMONG CHILDREN 


TITt,E_QF„ .PA£ER_ 


Sushma Gulati'**' 

K 


An anecdote, describing an encounter of a child in an 
elementary school vvith his teacher may make a good beginning 
for this paper. Children in a class had been told to draw a 
human head as an exercise during a drawing lesson and had been 
quietly at work for sometime when one child working hard for 
several minutes came to the teacher. The main purpose of the 
exercise had been to keep the class quiet for a while, so that 
teacher could catch up on some napor v/ork and so she was not at 
all pleased to be disturbed by the particular student concerned. 

With some impatience, teacher asked tha child what he wanted and 
why he v/as not at his desk working as industriously as the other 
tnombers of the class. 

The child wanted to consult the teacher on some problem 
and the problem was revealed in tho question he asked. 'Please 
Miss, do we have to draw tho inside or the outside of the head ? 

He showed his partly completed drawing to the teacher—it consisted 
of a sketch of the inside of a human head, as the child thought 
it might look if the observer got inside somehow and looked 
around him. Tho teacher scolded the child, telling him to stop 

Dr,(MrsJ Sushma Gulati is Reader in the Department of' 

Educational Psychology,Counselling and Guidance, NCERT, 

N&W nn 1 hn _ 1 
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such a fool and to get ''u wjrK on a proper drawing ohe 
sa®@ 4.S all the other ‘more sen&ioxt- cnj-a-aren u^.lr.g, 

* V. , ^ 

gvej^one else l^ad known v;hrt she ir'O'^nt, lout he had to be a 
fool 'and try to ?i,raw the inside of a '<.eadr Teacher was in fact, 
tired of.his continual stupid suggestions and ridiculous 
questions. 

For those who have actually don“ some t'^nctiing, it is 
very easy to sympathise with the teacher concerned especially 
as she had large class. However, consider the effect on the 
child. He had been labelled a nuisance and a trouble-maker. 
Eventually, if such experiences are repeated, he may learn to 
"do the "sensible thing" which everyone else does and to stop 
being ‘cheeky’ to his teachers. 

•If, however, one .think? about this question in tlic inr-ideJiL 
just described, one wonders a to what is wr 'nq vvith wondering 
how a person’s he?d looks like from tho ins-iJc ? Why should 
the child not draw this unusual v.l • af g head ? The real reason 
for the teacher's anger was, of course, that f.-hild had tlireatened 
to produce some work which was not uniform wit.h thcat of the 
rest of the class. If the child is c-ncoiiragod to make more and 
moie of divergent productions, sucii a child may begin to make 
the teacher’s job more and more demandinc making difficult to 
run the class in a routine way. 
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Tho li t'‘-I'atu'ire aclmorii jhob that child rpn are not encouraged 
cfJ'ijn not. ''permitted—- l.o /.e'c aueetloiis, to explore new 

ivayci of thinking, tr try novel npnroari' o to probleni solving, to 
plav wit'll ■ ■' 1.1 i; ■rl-l.'' nc! voo divergent ways of dealing 

widi traditional topics, V'j’hUe .-hi''dron are naturally creative 
and they are usually engaged in the nrocos^u-.:'. '-/e associate with 


creativity. They aro con.stantly oroMr:':;, di ccc'ering, imagining, 
fanta-sying, nslcincf questions, guessing., wondering. It is true 
that there are some cliiUdren with vigorou.s imaginations who can 
maintain their creativity in spite of roj'-'ctin i and ridicule. 
However, many fail to mani fcjs 1 their oienllvo potential at an 
optimum leva] , Many a time chlldiT.''' n'l irlvtty is not di s^,over«d 
end it tends to atrophy. It is thus oftoi, soid that creativity 
needs to be identified, energized .,nd giuidod almost from birth. 

Some cioss-cu 1 tura 1 ond longitudiiinj studios by Torrance (1967) nn 


seven cultures incinding Inciia .cucijost tii.-i I there are fluctu- at 


ux i- 


and riisoon tinui li ■- 


1' '' 1 I I 


... creativity among school 

childxMi ii'-iially nil.,' iiij.nnoil I.in.x.i 1 . p.Loblonis, learning 

djfficultie.s inc' olhjr pi.'i'.nuiiali iy di: iurbance.s . .It is a matter 
of common oLsniva Lion also th.r-t chil'lre!- rei.ie to school with 
spontaneity, insatisble curio.'Jity, uiipies'^ i nn and imagines Lion. 

These diminisrn a<: they grr^c-t-rd tli.c'M''h school. This phenomenon 
of slump in creative thlnkino, thouc!- oir;e.rved differently in 
different culture.?, has primarily beeti ascribed tb environmental 
forces-—-i^e. to greater pressures to contarmity and standardizat¬ 
ion, fiany studies in this direction suggest that this is 
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societal and not biological phenomenon and that slump can be 
offset by providing proper -environment 'vhich will facilitate 
the expression and development of creativity. 


An obvious fact which emerges out of those findings 
is that development of creativity cannot be left to chance and 
creativity is likely to flourish in an environment which values 
creative thinking and behaviour, '.'.l-iat is honoured in a country 
will be cultivated there* said Plato. Torrance (1965) has shovm 
that in no less than five countries which he investigated 
including U.S.A., Germany, India, Greece and Phillj ppines, the 
cultures tended almost unanimously to disapprove strongly the 
qualities like asking unusual questions, gues!. ing, being independent, 
being willing to take risks, having ti.o courage of one’s convictions 
etc. Paradoxically, despite some lip service to the notion that 
creativity should be fostered, tlie qualities of ci'eatiive chlldreni 
are precisely the ones v/hich are usually frowned upon in most 
cultures. Thus if we want to develop creative thinking in 
children, it is reasonably certain that v/e must learn to value 
creative thinking and behaviour. This is necessary because 


children develop those cliarscteiistics ■.■/inch their teachers, 
parents, and significant others enconrege or discour.-.ge and studies 
show that what parents, teechers and society encourage or dis¬ 
courage seeni to be more Important than hereditability. There is 
thus a need for croativs-gonlc onvlronniont, as says Arioti (1 976), 

that IS, an envUon„,„nt th,rt sUmulatos creative thinking and 
behaviour. 
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Theoretically speaking, development of creativity 

in children h?s long been r prime pvrpnne of education. Perhaps, 

what is p^w is the growing realization hat creative potential 

is not limited no gifted few and determined at birth. All 

children are creative to some degree and that creativity is 

manifested in a wide spectrum of human endeavours not just 

i',' science, the arts or in the obvious activities. The recent 

t'ational Policy of Education (1986) has given special attention 

to the need to improve the quality of education by developing in 

children such abilities and skills as spontaneity, curiosity, 
Independence in thinking, scientific temper, courage to question, 

originality, imagination, in short, creative thinking abilities 

and skills, V'ith the changing times as tne new dimensions are 

opening up, it is being felt that there are greater opportunities 

for creativity in every sphere of life and that it is necessary to 

give a fair chanco of developing creative abilities among children 

right from the ■■‘arly ntpv-,of scl.-moling. There is now a growing 

among educators that we must oquip our children with 

Such thinking skilJs and abilities to enrble them to meet future 

Problems of life creatively and inventively rather than solve 

problems with a single right answer most often found in the 

examinations. School is, in fact, the place where perhaps an 
organised effort can be made to nurture and develop in children 

the basic foundations, the abilities, skills and motivations 
necessary for creative achievements in life. 
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Research and exporimantation su|t .orts the concept 
that deliberate attempts can be made to develop creative 
potentia,lities among children by nq t'no educationc'l 

climate in schodls. If we look into the educational process 
a bit more carefully, however, we find that, our system of 
education does not easily ledd .itself to the devolopmont of 
creativity. It is rigid and tradition bound. The load of 
academic studies, the number of textbooks, the iiorne work and 
the preparation for tests and exarainntion.s are ?„ real negation 

■r 

of" what education should be, Jt largely encourages acquisition 
pf knowledge, memory, accuracy, neatness and cautiousness but 


rarely calls uppn children to think, what to say of thinking 
creatively and inventively. Keeping Jn view the tyoe of abiliti- 
ties we need to develop in the child, knowledge per se loses 
much of its importance. Knowledge is necessary because to 
exercise creativity, individual must have the base on which 
to build. Instead of becoming an end, however, it should now 


serve, only as a means for the 
which would'help the child to 
in the fast-changing world. 


development of such abilities 
make c, large variety of adjustments 


There is, m fact, a need for a gonerol re-appraisal 
of an aspects qf tho educational process- the curriculum, 
teaching and learnin.; strateciies, instruotionei materials' 
examinations, claseroom and school organisation to facilitate 

the development of creativity In schools. The problem encompasses 
the entire educational system. 



Ci^n Gfjs©n"ti 0 T. 1 / “two sppi'oachGs sccorciincf "to 


Passow (1976), to introducinp croot 
One is to tc^ich it ps a now ru'iior. I 
to modify tlie curricu,; urn, fo i'oc'n 
or draw upon tho croatjvo potpn^idJ 
are taught, Pgi'IIHg (1963) put i-; 


rvity into formal education. 

Oj’ ''I'iu Tnd the other is 
frra [■ V.i 1 y in its own right 
all subject areas v;hich 

‘i! ITS n^y ; 


'Th»i 
look 
cm 
s kil 
cfrai’i 
axis 
core 
wav 
curr 
can 


Irtrofiuc tion of 
e-'l at from two d 
be thougtit of as 
I that. ir. imj'.nrt 
hie, musical act- 
tin' curriculum 
and an offor'" o 
by bringing out 
iculurn c.an he vo 
enhance the- curr 


cro 'n'f.-> ly i.n oi’rricula can be 
• F.f-'nt standooints. Creativity 
a ill'-'.; ‘'ort of subject raatter oaf 
ed by i.ieans of language, number 
Lviti.os, dramatics etc, or the 
can ho thouf/lit of as the essential 
c-.n DO liia'.'e to I.each it in a better 
cr'-'otivity imolicit in it. The ■ 
hicio for creativity or creativity 
icu.lurn. 


Kneller (196‘5) o-rgui n(.< for niodifying the present 
curriculum suggests that creativity is not an isolated process 
iut a component of many .acti vj t j es . 


"One can, it is tr 'o c'l oote uer se In the sense of 

р. :. jda.',,Luvi Cl .oymphorjy ol a scientific theory but 
From thp noint of viovii of unlve.rsal system of edu-' 

с. ition, It .is impo.r I .-’nt to recognize that if a person 

-i" ic.'iko full t'S-' of hivS talents, ho should learn 
to think creatively in a ranne of situations and 
on a var.lety of subjects. The raind, in other words, 
should be trained to think creatively at the same 
time tliat it is trainoii to think logic.'^lly (p»78). 


Tho National Curriculum of Elomontary and Secondary 
Educr3tion.“ a I-'ramework, (1 988) prepa.red by MCERi in active 
collaboration vdth tho State agencies has given due attention 
to the need to develop in each child orioinality and creative 
talents, it says that education fo.r creative expres.'?ion has 
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attention that 

[-joi received ad&cfuato/so and/a \a'oH organized Art Education 
prograniFie can be an integral *oart’ of school education in this 
context. Vjhether some content areas have greater possibilities 
for contributing to the nurturancc of creative ? bilities- this 
is an issue which confronts the cJrriculum planners, I -vever, 

t 

the author agrees with Par;ce (19^5) th-t nurturance of creativity 
does not helonr; to one "creativity period" but can be developed 
through entwining ooportunities for creative expression through¬ 
out the curriculum. 


Aside from tlie curriculum content, there are certain 
methods of teaching which can be used in usual classroom settings 
to encourage creative potential among children. Rvon 3 f 
curriculum is broad based and provide oil opportunities for 
creative learning yet creativity, in fact, may not emerge because 
the teaching methodolocy is not creative. The methodology, of 
course, will vary in accordance v/ith the age leveJ of pupils 
and different subject ar-^as. 8y n.-.ting use of certain teaching- 
learning strategies, teach'''r can teacli almost any subject in 
ways that call for creative thinkincf rather tlian rote memory. 
These tccltrdgucs On not teach r student to be creative, they 
give the s Au.iOnts tiio chance to d&veloo the creative potential 
they already have. Some cf these techriguos are ; Creative 
proW™ solving, Oueslionlnc;, ftole-riayino. Brain-storming, 
Cr.,-atlvo arts, Crea ttvo dramatics, .liory-telllnr,, creative 
reading a.,d .vrltlr.g, DlscovorT and inqulrv approach. Some 
techniques are more relevant for some subiact areas but few 



can inf us n cro^tivp 
Questioning is one technio"o 
disposal, AS Gallaghnr puts 
that detorminecl the focus of 
style of question asking ■’etc* 


tJuroughout the curriculutn, 
teeclmrs always have at their 
it ‘•11 was the teachers questions 
the cl.iS'-.room •peration and the 
mined the kin-’, of though-u 


operations that the student -/ould hr asked to '''erform". 


Divergent, provocative ai'Kl o'ion-ended c.uos tioni no may lead to 
creative thinking, dost oT th:' i-i’of, tjons askad in the classroom 
are usually the a’nqle answer variety or the retention questions. 
Teacher seldom ask questions tlut cause children to think in new 
ways, Rather than asking oenverqfnt cuestions with only one 
right answer, questions ''no ’■•u inL.'x'Speiood that can be 
answered in many ways, Tlil.s does no I rn'’Uire funds but different 
approach, attitude and s'^'lls. 


There aro good px'ootical rPasoiii> for adopting creative 
approach in t.>acliinn. A rrea Live' tonchinq-lenrning process 
helps children to tlri nk, irsoui i e,explore, guess, play around 
vdth possibilities and t'.'i’t oik'''. na against the facts 'vhich 
are essenti-jl inrjre'iitniis of cr'ativiry, It provides a friendly, 
informal, non-tiu-ea toi.i ng, acoo'ptinq -.nc motivating atmosphere 
for learning. Torrance (1h77), in this context, stated that 
children fundaniontally pre.'er to lenrr. in creative v/ays-by 
exploring/, manipu.1 a ting, cjues Lioning etc. atad research suggests 
■that many things through not all can be learned more effectively 
and economically in creative ’veys. Creative learning is more 
Economical -than rote learning a»id some ;hildren who learn 
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poorly by conventional mothods are effective learns re when ' ' 
their teachers utilize their creative thinking abilities. As ' 
Cropley (1970) says, creative torcliing-learning is in itself 
satisfactory to the student’s curiosity and Ingenuity. Studies 
have also shoivn that creative teaching usually results i, 
inward creative growth, liking for school,involvement and 
participation in creative activities (Smith, 1966, iViJliam, 1 967, 
1970, Torrance, 1Q77). Since the creative needs and abilities' 
have been regarded universal for all children, creative teaching 
is not the exclusive way of learning for any type of children. 


Besides some specific instructional technigues, there 

r - • 

are a variety of approaches, skills, strategies, materials, 
relationships v^ith pupils etc. that miq?it be used. Through 
the natural learning and problem solving activities, there can 
be abundant opportunities for discove'cing and nurturing creative 
potentialities. For example, aski)ig stue'ents to give as many 
different ideas as possible for a given problem, asking them to 
complete the story in their own ways, telling them to think of 


unusual titles of a particular story, making thorn guess causes 
and consequences of a particular situation, asking alternative 
uses of a particular object, telling them io sense defecienc^S 
in a particular object and suggest different and unusual ways to 
improve it, encouraging them to ask unusual questions and so on. 
Such opon-sn^ed exercises call into ni^y, uriginality, imagi¬ 
nation,flexibility -In thinking, ability to guess'and hypothesise 
and curiosity etc. 
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A number of ''VritorG I'lavo ca.1 lod attention to the 
healing value of creative fctiv’ties. ‘"ilt (195'a)y for 
example, maintains that there is therapeutic valv.e In permittin'-j 
the child to tell Ills story in hin o--vn way. She says, "it mn/ 
be a chimney to carry away tlie smoke, an escape value for the 
pent up steam". Activities J ike di'ama, i.'’-ancc-, music, 'vrltina. 
quiz programmes, duoat'^s, seijneo fairs, exhibitions etc. usually 
organized in schools, therefore,sh.'.Mi.' he go planned that thdse 
provide scope for the f?X’.-rGSsion of ere.-Li vi tv and Innovations. 

A teacher interested in de-nlopino creative abilities 

needs to know that creativity can be developed in the classroom 

in an atmosphere of psycFiolocjical safety and freedom. There are 

certain blocks which hinder the development ol creativity like 

too much emphnsis on heinr? xiaht, conformity pressures, too 
much impatience and consciousness 'if time wastinn, everything 

children do should be useful, successful and perfect, -cejection 
ririd ridicule, indu<,.inrj fear of failure, over protection, need 
to conform to sex >.le5, inconsistency, lack of tolerance of 
'^issent etc. The fear of being wronc may be students' Qrea’'.es t 
deterrent to ttemof! nr; origi n.-.l i ty and new ideas (De Bono,1969), 
Teacher musi: respecl each child's unio’eness and the child 
(nus c feal free to exliibit ills uniqueness. Towards this end, 
Torrance (1977) offers guidelines for teachers, some of 'vhich 
are ; 

Be respectful of unusual questions, 

“ Be respectful of imaginative, unusual ideas, 

biiow your'pupilG that their ideas have value, - ‘ ' 
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- Ev'okG oricjinality in thinking, make it clear that 
such thinking is expected and vdll be rewarded/ 

- Occassionallyjhavo pupils do somethinn without 
threat of evaluation, 

~ Provide opportunities for selr--initiated learning 
give credit for it, 

- Provide materials V’»hich devolcp imagination 

- Permit tiine for thinking doy droaminn. 

.Encourage children to record t'le.i r Ldoas, 

Ask provocative questions. 

“ Encourage children to play v;ith words, 

- Be cautio\.i5 about always editing children writings 

- Accept th'e child’s natural t.^ndency to take a 
differenc look on things. 

Prize rather than punish individuality. 

■“ Love them and let them know it. 


The implication which soems ciear from the foregoing is 
that teacher whether he be a parent or professional is the most 
effective and important resource towa.rds promoting the cause of 
creativity development in childi-on. Teoc'''^>.r's approach must, 
however, be more than a bag of tricks. hv cornMnino opportuniti 
and skill development in the curricular oppronch and ]earning 
■•^s^cher can enhance children'c creativity even- 
wi-th/the constraints of the present -.vs trm or edoc-tion. The 
literature is replete with articles showing that teacher's 
attitudes, skills, behaviour, classroom clinete and teaching- 
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thinking In children. This is possihin only If teacher under¬ 
stands what a creative child ic Uka, t kind of environment 

stimulates or stifles creat-i4'r ■ u j 

ivit/, .vha general and specific 

strategies should be usori 

o nurture creativity in children. 

By and .large, teachers "in" mi-r. j 

country arc nor sensitive to the 

need for identifyine anri f’oiroi 

. and ceveloping creativity in children. 
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Th 0 y are not sufficiently awere of the nature, process and 
development of creativity during teaching and learning, how 
to handle creative children and channelize their creative 
potential and so on. This seems to be due to the limited 
exposure in their usual teacher p-^cporetion orogrammes or 
lesser opfSortunities to narticipate in the professional 
courses to iiiiprove their skills and rnowledga from time to 
time. Increasing emphasis needs to placed on upgrading 
teacher’s knowledge to bring them abren !: of new findings on 
classroom practices to develon creative thinking in children. 

The first document on Challenge of-^ducation-- a Policy Perspective 
(1'985) also express its ■^concern on this point i 


” It has been noticed that the vast 
majority of students are not exposed 
to challenge which would develop 
their potential for creativity and 
innovation because the whole system • 
of education is characterised by 
classwork and examinations which 
emphasise rote learning and repetitive 
exercises. Undoubtedly, this will 
rer-uire the overhaul of pedagogic 
methodology well as the curricula 
end textual materials. These, however, 

\¥i] 1 not bo cnoi’qh. Something will 
I heve to h'; dona to chance the orientation, 

work ethic, knowO.ectge and skills of 
teachexs who will have to function 
much more creatively in a learning 
rather than a teaching environment, in 
which they will have to struggle ■ 
continuously with new ideas as well as 
new technologies" (p.11) 

Implications of creativity research for ^'eacher 
education programmes rare'of cnnsiderable value, but 
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still creativity as a key area of traininn is yr^t to find' 
a place in the reciular training prb<:r?>^”ir-5 in our country. 

Our teacher education needs drastic chancjcs in terms of curriculum, 
approach and strategies. M;erely includihcj the topic of creativity 
in the curriculum will not b-^ enough. Today» our practice teaching 
is almost traditional and sterootypeci and criteria of supervision 

« 1 ' r • I 

are fixed and rigid. There is little sco'^'S for pupil teachers to 
use their ingenuity, originality and imagination. The main 
emphasis remains on helpino thorn deliver a few prescribed lessons 
irrespective of the fact whether or not they have acquired 
requisite insight and skills in teaching. Teacher trainees should 
be encouraged to develop a lesson plans inducting creative 
approaches in their practice teaching. Divergent approach emphasi¬ 
zing-originality, flexibility, independenco should be duly 
acknowledged both at the stage of prepr.r'-tion and evaluation. 

For this, teacher eduectors should themselves follow such teaching 
practices and skill;.. This i- impoTo'^-’ve aa Putl^r (1 975) claims 
'teach'^rs generally nerpotuete the same- ''lothods of teaching as 


they experience themselves'. This, vicious circle needs to ! 


le 


broken sonv3where. As one of tho thrusts of the Natioml Policy 

of Education (1956) is improving i.he puaUty of teacher education, 

it is hoped that the National Council for Teacher Education (NOTE) 

/ 

succeeds to evolve n sys'Ci’m of educ.tion '''hich nrepnres comriitted, 
cretative and pr'Jfos^,irlllally competent teachers. 



In IncJi-a, soni© shoxt-^iierni tpainincj prograniinQS hav© bson. 
dsvelop,ed to help toachors understand, identify and nurture 
.creative potential among school dhildron. A modest attempt 
has been made by the Department of Educational Psychology, 
Counselling and Huidance of HCERT in .this direction. The 
Department is offering a ten-day training to the teacher educators 
of^ eleraentf -'-7 teach'-'r hnininc institutions covering different 
regions of tho country In a phased manner since 1985 (Gulatl, 
19S5-88). They are expected to extend this training to the 
teachers at the grassroot level through pre-service and in-service 
training programmes, hore than 200 teacher educators have been 

I 

imparted training, g syiitor'intlc fojlovv—un of these programmes 
is being taken up sopa.rrtoly. 

The thorno of such programme is 'a'''aroriuss ’, However, 
emphasis Is also placed on skills development through practical 
activities. Particioants are taken on to field visits to 
'‘hffersnt institutions/schools for exposure to various creative 
activities which toachors cm incoeporato in their day to teaching 
and interaction 'vi tli children. Thoy are also given training 
in preparing les.sori plors for creative teaching in different 
subject areas. 

Since all the teacher educators of the v^ountry cannot 
possibly undergo tho training, instructional materials in t)*e 
form of a handbook are being developed on '^'ifferent aspects of 
creativity dev^lopinent in children suitable to the Indian 
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conditions. Future attempt in this direction would be to orient ' 
the counsellors and ouidnnre ■-orkers in schools, -vherover trained 

N- 

counselldrs are available. Counsellors are important functionaties 
in tho school syster^ and therefore, the orientation progremne 
will help them understand creativity in children and guide 
and maintain their.creative potential. An added advantage 
would be that they -ould nbJe to extond the kno^clodge to school 
teachers espoci-aiy to the in-service teachers in their day to 
day interaction and 'vorkinq v.dth them. 

Accounts of various efforts to develop creativity among 
children in sor.e schools and institutions in' India are available. 
Bal Bhawan Society, India, Centre for Cultural Tlesources and 
Training, Delhi, Jnayan Prabhodhini, Pune, liklaaya in Hoshangabacl, 
Seth? .School in .Silvipura, tangaloro, Priyambika School, Spring- 
dales and Sardar Patel Vidvalaya, Delhi deserve mention. These 
institutions/schools arc actively Involved in promoting creativity 
among children and/or develoning pronrarames for developing 
creativity though teacher training, Thn need is, however, for 
close collaboration boLiveou different institutions and schools 
to complement and .supplement each others' efforts. 


To conclu"C, it may be str'^'s.sed that tho question of 
providing eduertion fov developing creativltv among children 
relates to the re-assessnent of our values and re-app raisal of 


the goals of education and ends of educational t 


process. It is 
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usually must also chanc/e our examination syste» 

to the extent tliat flexibility of ideas, uniqueness ,originality, 
fluency and diverge'-'t thinking are given due weightage. Even 
tiip school books and textual materials need to be so developed 
as to facilitoto croati^o thinking in children. Indeed, 
reciLurements are tc • many and there aa various cultural, 
stru.vtural and -dunational narri'ers to the development of 
creabivity among children especially in India. Nevertheless, 
if vjQ really want the child of today to think and behave 
creatively in life situations, there can b'-' innumerable opportu¬ 
nities to nurhure cv.’ati-'o potentialities among children to 
considernblG extent by al.l those who influence his development. 
Besides teachers, it 1-" also essential to mobilize parents and 
community and motivato thom 1o help children develop creative 
Lhinking a'"'ilities nnd skills, '''itl out th ^ir efforts, schools 
will not have th»T necesnory suppor-t. 

It is true tho'b component of education and schooling 

effects tlie Fos berlna of crtivity ’out teacher’s awareness, 
nfitivation, skills and att.1 tudos are of paramount importance. 

Under the child centred ap’uroach to c-ducation as articulateol 
by the Nation?. J Police of ..V’ ujr ’ ion (1986),* a significant 
reorientation to the very apnioach 'to education .is already 
taking place. The entire gamut of processes of teaching and 
leorning is being re—oriented in order 'ho deve.Iop an interactive 
nrocess of le.irning to stimulate curiosity, imaginat.lon and 
nroblem sol-\/-ing among children. The learner will no longer 
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be a paJjsive receiver of knowledge# The teacher with a changed 
role of a facilitator of the learning nrocess and organizer of 
learning situation is required to adoot new innovative approaches 
to teaching traditional disciplines. There are going to be 
tremendous possibilities for teacher to create conditions in the 
usual classroom,'settings to facilitate creative, potential among 
children, creativity'oriented approach is at the very heart 
of the child-centred approach to education and,in fact, implicit 
in it. It can provide us the- kind of education which will 
nurture creative potentialities among children- indeovd among 
all children. 
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title of PAPER; CHILD CENTRED EDUCATION i IS IT FEASIBLE 


T.N.Dhar* 

iTitent of the National Policy 
- Policy — 

The National/on Eduaation# 1986 (Ministry of Human 
Resource Development 1986^ New Delhi) intends to provide 
child-centred primary education. It is one of those 
statements which it is very difficult to take seriously. 

For one thing, the Policy does not show how this intention 
is proposed to be attained. For another, it is not the first 
time that a statement of this kind or with similar Intent has 
been made. In education, policy statement of this type 
have been made. There has never been an indication of what 
they involve in terms of resov-swi! investment and training 
of manpower. Without such an indication the proposal to 
provide child-centred education can, at best be regarded as 
wishful thinking, a pious hope which like so many other 
hopes, will remain un-fulfilled, Th® policy on child-centred 
education suffers from an added disadvantage of not being 
possible of implementation. 


2, The Dictionary of Education (Derek Rowntrees Harper 

and Row, London 1981) characterises child-centred education 

a "rather woolly slogan", "its main point being made by the 

teacher who claims, *1 teach children, not subjects'". _ 

* Dr,T.N.Dhar is ^ eminent educationist and scholar of 
repute. He had been Joint Director in the NCERT and Joint 
Education Adviser in the Ministry of Education, Govt, of India, 
He also worked in the Planning Commission in the Education 
Sector, At present he is Technical Adviser (UNESCO) 

in Sri Lahka, 
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1 ' ' 

Chlld'-Centred Bducation r'spresents basically an approach 

I 

>rh|ch '’implies, care of the 'whole’ child - his-personality, 
needs# learning styles and! not just for* his or her, acaaemic , 

, " ' , ' ' ' 5 

prowess."." CP,"38>* ' Educational phychologists, have, for‘years, ' 
based the - argwient for child-centred programmes on the 
uniqueness of'the individual. Although God created man 
(and womah) in His image# the images that He created are 
innumerable and rarely duplicated. Each individual is unique 
in more senses than one - the gene structure, the personality 
make-up, the potential for growth, the pattern of responses 
to situations and so on. :• 

3, That all education must be client centred - taking 
into consideration specific individual needs in specific 
settings - has long been recognised. Without being focussed 
on individual needs and interests, education would be sterile, 
irrelevant and incapable of generating motivation essential 
for learning. Bereft of its context, education would be 
unproductive and, whatever is l^earnt, incapable of being 
purposefully utilised. The advocady in the National Policy 
of focussing education on child needs and concerns during 
the first cycle of education seems, in this context, to 

be-only a cliche, which has so often been repeated, with 
so little action. 
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rnmponents 

4 ^ What does child-centred education involve according 
to the National Policy? The entire paragraph^ where child- 
centred education has been defined indicates a lack of 
knowledge of how a child grows. Nor does it show an 
understanding of the purpose and process of education. The 
paragraph reads* 


"A warm welcoming and encouraging approach in 
which all concerned share a solicitude for the 
needs of the child, is the best motivation for 
the child to attend school and learn, A child- 
centred and activity-based process of learning 
should be adopted at the primary stage. First 
generation learners should be allowed to set 
their own pace and be given supplementary remedial 
instruction. As the child grows the component of 
cognitive learning will be increased and skills 
organised through practice. The policy of non- 
detention at the primary stage will be retained, 
making evaluation as disaggregated as feasible. 
Corporal punishment will firmly excluded from the 
educational system and school timings, as well as, 
vacations adjusted to the convenience of children,” 

(P.ll). 


5, What are, according to this formulation,•the components 
of child-centred education? They seem to consist of* 

- a warm welcoming and encouraging approach 

- a solicitude for the needs of the child 

- activity based process of learning 

•• first generation learners to set their own pace 

and provided with supplementary remedial instruction 
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- increase in the cognitive component of learning 
as the child grows 

- non-detention at the primary stage 

- disaggregation of evaluation to the extent feasible 

- abolition of corporal punishment 

- adjustment of school timings and vacations to the 
convenience of children 

Fallacy of the Approach 

6, The approach displays loose thinking. It is not^ 

for instance, the solicitude which is important, but a 
specific programme which caters to the developmental needs 
of the child - physical and emotional. While practical 
activity is essential it is necessary to recognise that, to 
be meaningful from the learner's point of view - which 
facilitates learning and helps to deal with other situations 
it must be based on and preceded by a cognitive framework, 

An understanding of the process and nature of the activity 
and the various relationships is Important to make the 
learnt skills part of and individual's repertoire of 
meaningful experiences. Remedial instruction is not the 
only thing that first generation learners require. Their 
self-concept and aspiration and motivation levels are 
seriously eroded by their social and economic situation. 
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•These are more important for learning than mere remedial 
instruction/ which as experience shows is likely to be only 
dognitive in character. In the case of disadvantaged far more 
work needs to be done to generate in them the desire to 
achieve and a faith in their ability to achieve. Enabling 
these children to perform at the level that they are 
potentially capable of, should foe the objective rather than 
allowing them to "set their own pace". The latter will only 
maintain their disadvantaged status. Compensatory education 
programmes/ as U.S, experience has shown, is not good enough. 

7. It does not require wisdom to realise that skill- 
learning requires practice. It is, however, not clearly 
recognised that skill-learning must have a conceptual base 
to be effective and transferable. Disaggregation of evaluation 
is a term which one does lOt come across in educational 
literature. Again, it is not the convenience of children 
which requires adjustment of school timings and of vacations, 
but more the needs of the family for child labour during 
harvesting and cowing seasons. Given, however, the conditions 
prevailing in our primary schools, children would, no doubt, 
welcome school timings and vacations adjusted in such a way 
as not to make it compulsory for them to attend schools 1 
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-8. One would have assumed that concern for child- 

centredness would go beyond mere warn welcoming and encouragla^ 
approach and a solicitude for a child's needs. They are no 
doubt important, although hard to come by in the existing 
educational setting. What is needed is a specific well- 
articulated plan of action which takes into consideration 
the needs of children at specific stages of their development 
and willingness to implement it. The Programme of Action 
(Ministry of Human Resource Development. New Delhi) merely 
states* "The child-centred approach, commended in NPE, 
attempts to build the academic programme and school activities 
around the child" (P.9). The Programme fails to identify the 
needs of the child and indicate a specific educational 
programme that will be implemented in relation to them. 

The "drive for a substantial inprovement of schools and 
provision for support services" and organization of non—formal 
education for children who cannot be in school as they have 
to "supplement family income or otherwise assist the family" 
are regarded in the Policy, as important components of 
the child-centred approach. 

9, What does a child need for his education even when 

the latter is narrowly defined? Broadly speaking, one 
could think of the following* 
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- adequate nutrition and health care, which prevents 
fusceptibil-lty to disease and morbidity, myopia, hearing 

and speech disabilities, decaying teeth, listlessness 
and lack o£ attention. 

. an environment which stimulates cognitive growth and 
:facilit|tes concept formation and acquisition of 
language skills 

- a climate for healthy emotional development capable 

of creating confidence in self, appropriate aspiration 
level and motivation to achieve 

- skills which promote self-learning 

10. It is true that these are not the sole concern 
of education. Social, economic and political policy and 
programme interventions are necessary to redress the balance 
in favour of the child - particularly the one who comes 
from the disadvantaged segment of society. It Is necessary, 
however, to understand constraints and honestly acknowledge 
that certain things cannot be done inspite of good intentions. 
The catering to children's needs goes beyond "the reform 
of curriculum" and provision fcf co-curricular activities 
which the Programme of Action feels will make "ed.ucation 
a joyful, inventive and satisfying learning activity rather 
than a system of rote and cheerless, authotitatian 
instruction". (.13). It is surprising that, without even 
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imdexstandirig what child-cehtred education really connotes 
and what its implications are^ the Progranp^e of Action ' ; 

.'should ' state* "9y making elementary education’child 

, . ' . 

centred, we would be introducing a long-awaited, reform 

in the education system*'. The statement tends tp create 
>* ■* * 

the impression of an important and breathrtaking. discovery' 
having been made by educational decision makers in the 
twentieth centuryi 

11. Non-formal education can never be a solution to the 

education .of children of the poor. It cannot be regarded 

as an alternative to child-centred educatiori, nor even a 

form of it, ' At best, it is an escapist strategy and a 

compromise with the situation that exists and the conditions 

which obtain for the poor and the disinherited■ and which 

society is unable and unwilling to redress, Non-formal 

education does not meet the developmental needs of children, 

% 

It does not even meet adequately their educational needs. 

It is be^ng suggested for ^a segment of the population which 
needs institutional caring the most. Despite the desire 
to equate the outcomes of learning by prescribing, for 
instance, minimum levels of learning, non-formal education 
will not reduce the disadvantages - educational and other - 
from which the disinherited of the earth Suffer. The 
prescription should not be either or none. , The disadvantaged 
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'“^need greater care and consideration. , Their social and 

'economic disadvantages should not be used against them - 

•much less against the child, who does not exercise an 

"option o£ toeing bom in a disadvantaged family. Since 

they are'.poor and their children have to "work" -.the 

^alue of which does not enter into calculations of Gross 

Domestic Product - they should not be exposed to education 

which does not allow them to compete on equal terns. 

A more logical would toe to make non-formal education 

compulsory for children of the affluent and release 

resources for institutional education of the poorl They 

, 

have access to other sources of learning, more potent 
than the primary school. 

■ Pre-recfulsltes 

12, Because of toeing unique, the uniqueness of the child 
has to be studied. Individuals differ and differ considerably. 
The National Policy on Education and the Programme of Action 
do not show any awareness or understanding of individual 
differences and how they will be provided for through 
educational programming. The laying down of a minimum 
level of learning or the prescribing of a core curriculum 
(which is being interpreted differently depending on one's 

h 

convenience) do not take care of individual needs of 
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individual children. The "minimum” is likely, to be 
equivalent to "the least”, for some, while for others 
of the minimum would be pretty high. These levels will 3 
vary> hot because they have been consciously and delibsratei[| 
fixed, but because some have been bom into a situation ' "1 
.over which they have no control. Acceptance, even without 
protest of what exists, and a compromise with injustice of | 

' b 

the situation, is not what one expects from a Programme - 

* \ 

of Action, I 

f , 

13, A” worthwhile ' and relevant educational programme needs 
to be designed in relation .to the developmental needs of an 
Indian child (if there is one) and the socialization processesj 
that prevail. These determine, to a large ■ extent, the ! 

4 

con^etenoies, e:<pected of an individual in a community setting. 
The National Council of Educational Research and Training 
has, . no doubt, undertaken studies of the cognitive 
development of Indian children, 'Whether the findings have 
influenced curriculum planning and design of learning 

I 

trategles. Is doubtful. Generally, the models adopted 
for curriculum development are those of the English speaking 
world outside India. These models remain in fashion for a 
certain duration and then die out and are substituted by 
o-^er models. Por many years Ploom and Bruner reigned 
^^eme;. pedagpgists. ^in any case,'none is adopted for 

Of cur.ieulurt. ' , 
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Is it foolhardy to assume that the Indian child is, 
in many ways, different from his or her counterpart elsewhere? 
Considering the different and distinct socialising processes 
in the Indian setting, one would expect'developmental 
patterns to be different and consequently developmental needs 
of the Indian children distinct. Of course, there is a 
basic universality in individual needs. All children need 
food to survive and love to grow emotionally. The recognition 
and expression of needs differ. And/ education•should be 
goncemed with the processes of expression and recognition. 
Adolescence, for instance, in an Indian setting, particularly 
in rural coinmunities, is not the kind of traumatic experience 
about which one reads in American books on developmental 
psychology. An Indian gipl at 13-14 does not suffer 
emotional breakdowns, if she is not dated. The Indian- 
girl of 11-12 years assumes roles which require considerable 
maturity, understanding and norms of behaviour associated 
in western societies with adults. Are these and similar 
considerations important for designing a programme of 
child-centred education? 

15, The other area of study would be what children bring 

. « 

to school viz, the entry behaviour of school entrants. In 
spite of their informal setting, the family and the neighbour- 
hood ''educate'* children in formal operations so characteristic 
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'"Of a school. -Th6 first''graqe child "knows" co\intih"g 
even before he/she erjterS' ttie'precincts of a school. He 
is aware of the difference" in'the quality of relationships! 
An uncle* In the'commionity is diffetent from father's 
brother, Th6 Child's interactions are based on an "under- 

I ' ' - , 

standing" of the siibtle differences that exist. An Indian 
child, in a poor household, also has skills which are for 
the family economically significant: Children have certain 
cognitive competencies. They "know** words although they 
might not know the symbols that represent them. They can 
count, weigh and measure', although in a medixjm different 
from what school uses. To maximise the use of scarce 
resources educational activity, should begin from what is 
already known, 

16. A study of the behaviour of children when they enter 
school could provide data on the "inadequacy" of the child's 
competencies which ensure school success. AH children 
not ready for schooling,. For most, entry into a ■ 
primary school is a transition from the informal, atmosphere 
Of the home to" a formal regimen of the school. For quite 
few this transition can be a traumatic experience; ' given 

■'fion of primary schools and the attitude of teachers, 

Adjustments have to be made - ^ ^ 

Instance to. the routine 

which governs school oberati'nn<s '.a 

operations - and to the somewhat 
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"erratic and unpredicta-le" behaviour of the teacher. In 
designing an educational programme^ teachers and other 
educational workers seem to adhere strictly to the worn out 
maxim of from the unknown to the known. Everything about 
the child is unknown and he/she has to know what he already 
knows 1 It is the clean slate approach which teacher 
training institutions try so hard to disparage at least 
in theoryi 

17. Schooling in some ways represents a formalised process 
of socialisation. In many respects, it is a structured interac 
tional process. What is learnt informally is organised 
coherently, reinforced and supplemented by what S'chools 
assume will be required by the child in .his future roles. 

Take for instance,communication through language. The 
child already has an ext'ensive vocabulary and has informally 
learnt the stiructures needed for meaningful communication. 

In most cases,where the facility for pre-school education 
is either not available or not utilised, the child may 
not have the skill to represent in symbols what he already 
can speak or what he has already seen in posters on the 
walls or sign boards in streets. The school adds to his 
skills of communication by teaching him how various 
sounds and their combinations can be represented in symbols 
and read and written. Whils he might not know weights and 
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measures, he knows the difference between one fistful and 
one potful of rice. Schooling promotes generalised 
competencies necessary for \inderstending the similarities 
5 nd dissimilarities of settings and ability to apply 
knowledge to a set of new situations. The limitations 
placed by concrete operations are thus transcended and the 
transfer of learning takes place. 

18, Schools also help a child - or should he].p - develop 
an Identity and relate his/her personal identity to a wider 
set of Identities - family, neighbourhood, village, state, 
country. Personal Identity has a time dimension. An 
individual's prsfsent identity, as that of the group, has 
evolved and is rooted in the past. In a substantial way, 
one is what one is due to the culture that he or she has 
inherited. While an individual has an identity which is 
<3istinct and unique, he is also part of the identity of 
the group to which he belongs. In a pluralistic situation 
like ours, it is essential that an individual understands 
his place and also the variety of roles which he/she 
will be called upon to play in different situations. Group 
identities exist and cannot be brushed aside. Their 
significance needs to be accepted and not regarded as being 
irrational. In the present day social and political context, 
group identities are no doubt exploited, often to subserve 
vested interests. The reasons include* 
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the competition for limited benefits that economic 
development has made available 

- the exploitation for political purposes of group 
and sectional loyalties 

- the sense of power that an individual experiences 

•It 

by being part of a group 

The significance of caste and clan alignments for political 
purposes (for example elections) is indicative of the 
sectional identities that are forged for certain purposes. 

They ate there and will continue to be there, VJhile 
on public platforms they may be disparaged in political 
machinations they are promoted and taken advantage of, 

19. While sectarian or sectional identities cannot be 
disregarded^ education m^^st endeavour to promote Indianness 
among children. It would involve a subordination of personal 
and group interests to national interests/ a tolerance of 
other points of view/ an ijnderstanding and appreciation 
of what different communities have contributed to the culture 
of the country/ a sense of responsibility and accountability 
for f)ersonal action etc, A conscious effort has to be 
made to widen the scope of relationships, which should 
transcend narrow and clanish loyalties. 
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Constraints 


20, To be really child-centred, education should be 
tailored to individual differences. Heridity provides 
the basic potential. The condition in v/hich a child lives 
and grows influences responses that he/she will make 
to various situations. Except for basic physical responses, 
suchi as with-drawing hand when touching fire, the response 
patterns of individuals are characterised by a very wide 
variety. Responses vary because stimuli and more importantly, 
their perceptiions vary. The experience already gone through 
determines how one will react in future. And, children go 
through different and diverse experiences. 


21. Can education really cater to the needs of individual 
children. The needs being so variegated, - formal structures 
would find it difficult to cater to each and every need to 
every child. The cafeteria approach to educational programmes, 
which may be possible when resources available are in plenty, 
cannot be adopted on a universal basis. Even the cafeteria 
might not be able to provide a menu which caters to every 
It is not only a question of material resources. 

The main difficulty will arise from the non-availability 


of manpower which is competent and versatile enough to be 

respond to and take care of a diversity of children's 
needs. The existing classroom situation and the pattern of 
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education of teachers c^lows educational effort to be 
directed by the concept of the average child. Classroom 
and school organisation finds it difficult to be flexible, 
so as to meet adequately even the needs of a handful of 
children requiring special attention - the gifted or the 
slow learners, for instance. For reasons of an alternative 
model, which not only is not available, but might also 
be difficult to support, the present organisational structure; 
will prevail. The dilemma between a formal structure which 
allows an ordered seqiiencing of events and experiences and 
one which allows the provision for individual differences 
will remain only a topic of discussion, 

22, The emphasis on future orientation of schooling 
is probably a major bottleneck which prevents designing 
of activities for meetiru., the present needs of children. 
Instead of allowing them to enjoy their childhood, we 
prepare them for future roles, almost wanting.them to grow 
into mature adults overnight. If children can be a 
"nuisance" for parents, they can be much more so for a 
teacher who, although a surrogate parent lacks the parental 
patience, love and concern for the child. For many children 
in poor households and slums, there is no childheod. The 
society, for instance, is no longer shocked at the hunch 
backs of the carpet-weaving children. 
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23. The two conditions necessary and essential for 
promoting child-centred education seem- to be the autonomy'-i 
and the competence of the teacher. In a situation where theil 
tasl^s of the primary school teacher are prescribed and definej 

■I 

- for example, the syllabus, number of periods per week 

and so pn - child-centred education is an idea to be talked ; 

about in educational reports but not seriously practised. 

The teacher in the Indian setting has hardly any say in 

syllabus making. He is not trusted. He is not considered 

responsible. He has to be told what to do and often how to 

behave. He has no wherewithal to transact curriculum in 

any meaningful manner. That he/she continues to plod 

along and show some commitment and zeal is quite puzzling. 

« 

24, Poverty and unemployment are two Important factors which 
compel people to seek and continue in teaching profession in 
spite of low remuneration, difficult working conditions, 
and low social prestige of a teacher's calling. It is 

highly motivated and the most interested in child 
development who opt for teaching. To expect such teachers 
to be innovative and creative, which child-centred education 
requires, is asking for the moon. Teacher education programmes 
do nothing to ignite the spark that might be latent in some 
who want to be teachers. And the reward structures 
available in society corrpel the talent to seek pastures which 
are definitely greener. 
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25. Public examinatioii ’, which have such a significant 
and deadning influence on student life and the functioning 
of a school/ are the other major bottlenecks which negate 
any effort to change school programmes and make them more 
flexible to suit children's needs. The performance at 
examinations determines, largely, not only what kind of a 
student you are but also what kind of a person you are to 
become. Non-detenntion at the elementary stage of education 
stage of education will not help* The upward mobile keep 
their sights directed to a concrete and specific goal. 

Children drop out not only because they want to but more so 
because the dice is loaded against them/ ^d in spite of the 
advocacy of non-detention, which probably is practised only 
in inefficient and ineffective publicly-maintained institutions 
children continue to be detained on the basis of their 
performance in 'mini-public examinations' conducted as 
rehearsals for the grand performance, Ag long as the 
effectiveness of schools and of teachers is determined and 
rewarded by pass percentages and 'proportion of distinctions, 
non-detention as a policy, like so many other policies, 
will remain only a pious hope. 
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26. Earlier, we had asked a question; what are the bases' 

for syllabus making? The requirements of the third level 

of education seem to exert an inexorable influence on what,' 

will be taught at the second level and of the latter oa 

the instructional programme of the first level. At best 

a process of miniaturization. For instance, Indian 

history is studied all through with the outline getting fillJ 

with details at successive stages. Foreign models determine | 
^ ■ . i 

the content and structure of syllabus. Moderxi Mathematics 

and modem Science were, for instance, introduced in Indian 

schools not because they were good -- which they might have | 

been - but because the bandwagon of a panicky United States 

had to be followed. Now modem Mathematics, having been 

found not really necessary for super sputniks in space, 

our educationists have picked up the battle cry of "return to 

the basics”. The current proposals for educational reforms 

are again being advocated in pursuance of the ^Wnerican 

Report: "A Nation at Risk”, 

27. The stranglehold of examinations and the parchments 
that students get have been reinforced by the criteria used 
in society for the rewards that it offers - monetary as 
well as social. Certificates certify a person's economic 
and social position. Education system consequently promotes 
behaviours which are suitable for remunerative jobs and a 
bargaining position in the marriage market. Any one whp 
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deviates has to bear the cross and pay an enormous cost 
for his deviance. A system of this kind would find it 
difficult to produce people who; are creative and innovative, 
Society^ by rewarding those who behave like 'Joneses', 
reinforces the tendency to conform, 

28. The system with the prescribed requirements would 
not allow# for instance# a Tansen to be recruited for 
teaching music in a college. Even Shanti Nike tan# which 
did not conform to the usual procedures for faculty 
recruitment and instructional programming could not escape 
the ever spreading tentacles of the University Grants 
Comnission, The system# as it had evolved# relies heavily 

On paper qualifications rather than on talent and accomplish¬ 
ment, In a system of this kind the innate potential and 
inclinations get side-tracked and, unless an individual is 
ready and willicg to pay the price for being extraordinarily 
deviant, he/she joins the rat race. Schools abet it. In 
these conditions why should one talk of child-centred 
education when all the compulsions are in the direction 
of providing a programme which is uniform and deadening. 

29, The drive for uniformity is often conditioned by 
the perception that individual and group identities are 
somehow disruptive of national unity; i and national identity. 
In spite of decades of experience, we still fondly hope 
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that a uniform curricul' ti with its core elements, will 
help in wiping out group identities and sectional ,loya],ties,| 
In fact, the experience shows that education sharpens these 

I 

identities, making individuals conscious of their distinctne^ 
Since complete .sub-merging of identities is neither possible,^ 
nor feasible, education, as a process of socialisation and 
conversation of culture, should show awareness of thews 
identities. While recognising their significance, schools 
should attempt to promote among the children an Indian iden¬ 
tity which is not in conflict with individual or group 

identity. In a culture which does not insist upon a single 
to 

path/ truth , it is not desirable to suppress individual 
ways of thinking and behaving. Divergence and difference 
should be accepted as the basis of Indianness. No educational 
policy planner has the moral right to preach patriotism 
and national imity to people who, time and time again have 
demonstrated a commitment to national integrity and national 
independence. After all it was the common man who fought 
and suffered for freedom. Most of the planners and their 
children were at that time too busy to carve out profitable 
careers for themselves. 
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What Can be done ? 

30. Given the above context, is it rational to talk 
of child-centred education? Is it feasible? The broad 
conclusion that one arrives at is that, in a real sense 

the child-centred education is not possible of being provided 
Opa tends to doubt the intentions of the government to 
seriously promote and provide for child-centred education. 

Like so many of its statements, such as those on poverty 
removal, child-centred education would seem to be merely 
a "slogan". The National Policy on Education and the 
Programme of Action do not show that the/government had, at 
any time, seriously considered the implications of providing 
child-centred education. It seems merely a cliche which 
teacher educators have often advocated to new entrants to 
teachers' colleges and ^-/hich they know cannot be implemented, 

31. The best course of action, assuming that the govern¬ 
ment is serious, would be to design a developmental strategy 
in relation to child-centred education, it needs to be 
accepted with honesty that educational development in India 
will never have the needed resources money, material and 
manpower - to implement a programme of child-centred education 
on a nationwide scale. It cannot do so even dn one fourth 

of the primary schools. Can the government, therefore, as 
a measure of good faith make a serious attempt to design and 
implement a pilot programme on a reasonably large scale, 

,j?^fSPU,^es th^t it alteady has? 
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32. One coi^ld^ for ir.stance, thin 1c of a "child-centred" 
educational experiment in respect of selected tribal areas.: 

It should be possible to identify areas j 

ft' ' ■ ‘ 

- which are culturally more or less 'homogeneous 
-s-' or relatively small to be manageable 

- , have yet not developed the competitive orientation 

for certain types of education and jobs 

- in respect of which substantial literature on 
needs, aspirations and handicaps of the people 

exist 

33. As a first step it would be worthwhile to document 
the evidence on: 

- how children grow in these tribal settings 
socialisation practices that prevail 

- the educational potential of tribal life 
~ the aspiration level of families 

- suitability of tribal dialect for education 

34. Pn the basis of this information # a programme of 
education suited to the needs of children and communities, 
could be designed. The programme would includes 

the formulation* of a curriculum encompassing 
the total programme of the school 
formulation of a syllabus for various activities 
preparation of print and non-print materials 



- selection and preparation of teachers 

- evaluation of processes and outcomes 

These could be introduced in selected areas. 

35. Evsn if such a plan of action were formulated 
and implemented, it would be difficult to say with 
certainty that the needs of every child in the area 
have been met in terms of the strict interpretation of the 
term. Teachers, how-so-ever they may be educated and 
trained, would find it difficult to deal with a situation 
which is not precisely defined and where only the broad 
contours of the tas]<s to be performed have been laid down. 
Child-centred education is almost anarchic in respect to 
content and format. They have to be continuously changing. 
If at all, only the teacher would have an outline which 
provides some order, coherence and sequencing to tasks. 
He/she will have all the freedom to plan and a challenge 
to face. These might be too inconvenient to be seriously 
considered and planned for. 
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TITLE OF PAPait g 


nWSn .L:'TD -HATUPP, OF- .EMOTIOTjTAL EDITCATICV-T 
FCR C^'lIPRENs A RATIONAL-EMOTI’^/S APP^-OAiiJT' 


C.GoPande* 


P- njiiratlonal 0 1- T ec tjyn s Rgvis i-ce d ; 

Cri I-”■ fy. / affect (feeling) and 

conation (reacting) ere troditionclly regarded as the three 

aspects of human behaviour and have' bp-nn studied in 

Psychology as such. Education in India (and for that 

matter tho world over) , which draws heavi.ly from the 

knowledge of 7 :)syrholocY in formulating its models and 

techniques/ has so- far fociissed primarily on the developn.ent 

of cognitiv'^' and conative skills in students. Teach Inc 

of affective or emotional skills has not received the 

. attention it deserves, TViis paper is intended to higl ’lii.r'.-. 

the importance of emotional education and to suggest !■ 

it 

possibility of incorxjoratinn/in the general philosophy ' 
practice of edurrjtion. 

Analyse the te?ichirig ourr'ntly imnarted td students 
right from the num-Ty .'s~’liOoJ onwards. You v/ill find that 
it is mainly/ directed tovnords t.^cchlnq sdaptiva and 
socially d'jsirablc ''-ohaviour (conativo) and to develop 

various into.'lectual comp-etoncias (cognitive), Ovar the 

* i5F7c~QTp^^nd~“l.E“T~o l-io"-c7^bl:T^artrnmT'^^ 

Nagpur University, Ht-'' is rsychologist oC eminence. 
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years, newer'and newer models and techniques have been- 
developed by educational psychologists to make this 
training for cognitive and conative competencies more and 
■more effective and of greater practical value. The 
exercise has paid divid^ends and there is little to be 
regretted about our performance in -that respect. 

Educationists have, however, failed to realise 
that emotional life of human being is also an aspect of 
human behaviour in which competencies matter. Probably, 
they have been under the presumption that emotional 
development takes place in the natural course as the indivi¬ 
dual grows in age. There is nothing that educationists or 

« 

teachers need to and can do-in this respect. The child- 
rearing philosophies and practices followed by parents 
are considered enough to achieve normal emotional develop¬ 
ment of children and ther'c; is little or no need of systemati¬ 
zed education of children for this purpose. Presumption 
may also be that there always are corrective experiences in 
one’'s life which may set right irregularities in 
emotional development, if they occur, A critical review 
of these presumptions and necessary modification in 
them is called for. 
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Need an d I m p ortance of emot lonnl od ucatlon ■■ 

One of ben oo.Ties across cases of. individuals who i'.c 

conafively and co'jnitivf’-ly 1 l-ociuippcd -but experience 

di£f ic^ilties , epsontiallY emotional in nature, in tran>-''a tir y 

them into actuolity. Ti-iis :'-T-r*. sc its tbe cases in which 

actual p'-’rformance or .1 r.l ividua) falJs short of the 

performance-j expor Ln-d on t1 ' h-.-i oi' lur hnowledge of 

individual':: ca: ao i hies . h.'.•orhj. of per ioiTnance due to 

Vif r a\ise 

teqt anxietV/ inabiJlL^’ to pr I'losn/oi: a strong fear of 
failure, a consicbot s ".Ih-d--. r. otLng oehaviour due to 
inte?nae deproasif-n, ancor of ''uilL ore all examples which 
go to cenvin'-.-f anyViodv hhat cl !c,-tivo arid adaptive 
functioning docs not iioc'es;:ari.ly -rolTcv/ individual's 
sound cognitive and con'rtivc ■ *> 11 . 13 ]>ni'^nt. TVie causes of 
individual's lovm-*r than ex-*cctect perforiiiance are essentially 
emotional, a fact which has be-n neglected by those C'^iK;ei.i,e.J 
with individuc'' ' s upbrinoing at home and school. >7hen 
crores of ruvicio;; ari* siK'iih (.m training in cognitive dn'd 
conc.tive skills but acfnal '■ >1 rEornicmce remaens below the 
expected level, the invostiTn.-nt is considerably wasted. 

Such a ’vast:*, if c.'ii.efu 11 y calculated, is collosal ana 
can bo saved by minimising factors responsible for failtirs 
in'using the cognitive ano conative shills fully. Part 
of the waste which is due to poor affective or emotional 
skills, can be saved by making emotional education a- 
part of our school curriculum. 
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It iS/ therefore^ imperative thet educationists 
turn their attention to healthy -motional development as an 
equally important goal o£ ednraMon and use their theories 
and techniques for this purpose. For schooling/ essentialli 
is a long range concerted effort not only to teach 
curricular courses hut also to help the child grow up 
in many ways and assume adult responsibilities which will 
presumably be creative/ productive and enjoyable. It 
should aim at developing a reasonably independent¬ 
thinking/ s^if-actualizing and minipnaJ^ly disturbed person. 

What can Fs'^hotherapy Offer ? • • 

Psycho the rapy_ during the last two decades, has 
developed both in its techniques and coverage of target 
population. Consequently, psychotherapy which was 
traditionally restricted to well-defined clinical groups is 
now extended also to normal persons who are susceptible 
to emotional disturbances le?i«'’i>” to soIf-defeating and 
maladaptive behaviour. Philosophies underlying various 
and their techniques are being so developed 
that they can be adapted to and incorporated in the. 
general schenie ol edncati.jn beginning early in life. 
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Rational Emotive Education s 

Should educationists in India think seriously of 
the need for imparting emotional education. Rational 
Emotive Theraphy (RET) developed by Alj->ert Ellis (i962, 

1969, 1970) holds promise. In the theory of- RET, 
emotional disturbances and handicaps or neurotic and 
psychotic symptoms suffered by a person are referred.to 
as point C (emotional consequence). These emotional 
consequences are not primarily caused by various Activating 
Events (point A) which occur in human life. They may cause 
annoyance, frustrations, rejections which,- in turn, 
contribTite to his emotiorial cuiisecnpuccs at point C like 
anxiety, anger, depression, hostility etc. The O j s tm i > im'«•>=! 
at Point C are really caused by various Beliefs (at point B) 
held by the individua] and the self-talk based on them 
which he has with himself. The following illiistvation may 
explain the A-.—C mechanism of emotional disturbance. 

'When a person fails at an examination or is rejected 
by others he may tell himsall "how terrible that I failed?, 

"I must succeed In evt-rythinj I undertake", 'T am absolutely 
a worthless person for failing or not being rejected^'* 

Tiie person talking to himself in this way will undoubtedly 
feel anxious, depressed and worthless. The beliefs he 
holds (reflected in his self-tal'v) a.re irradriopal, unrealistic 




and ins.3niriQ’lc^ss 3S tlrisy sir© vinfoiinclGd snd y©t "vsTnGm©!!tly 
adhered to by him. Instead, if he tslls himself "it is 
better to succeed but it is not the end of the world if I 
hav'^ failed once, Fr-'.ilure is afterall 3 human phenomsi.on" 
"One failure does not make me totally/ v/orthless", "Fai-lure 
actually tells me x^;here 1 am v/rong or falling short". 

V/ith this kind of self-talk which is more rational and 
realistic, his feelings will be appropriately marked by 
disappointment, regret, mild frustration all of which will 
contribute towards motivating himself to do better next 
time or reducin': the possibility of being rejected or 
failing in future. Th-^ following chart explains the 
differential consequences of rational and irrational self¬ 
talks in relation t*:) an ui'iwelcome happening. 


{Insert Chart here } 

i \ 

1 ] 

Wlietlifi. IIk- ('‘uio’-onal 'consequences of iiiqa 

around will be milti and appropriate leading to self 
fulfilling- boh'^-" i en 7 ~ ^ [pjagoropriate and severe leading 
to self-defeating behaviour will depend essentially (as the 
illustration shows) on v;hat beliefs individual holds and 
whab he tells himself in relation to the negative happenings 
Appropriate feeling and the likely self-fulfilling behaviour 
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comes only-with rational an<f realistic beliefs and self 
talk, whereas 'irrational and unrealistic 'self-talk 
invariably lead to intensely inappropriate emotions and 
self-defeating, non-adaptive behaviour. 

Who i-S to inculcate rational rather than irrational, 
realistic rather than unrealistic beliefs? How to develop 
in a person the habit of talking- to himself rationally and 
realistically and at what age can the beginning be made? 

I 

What are the techniques to be followed to achieve the goal? i 
These are some of the questions that become pertinent if 
educating children to handle their emotions appropriately 
is considered important, 

/ . is 

Ondi and probably the most effective ,w.aY/to teach 

the individual to acquire rational and realistic beliefs. 

Educationists and those concerned directly with the teaching 

of children have to take the task on themselves if they 

regard development of wholesome personality as the ultimate 3l 

of education. If the beliefs acquired and the habit of 

talking to oneself are irrational and unrealistic, the 

individual has to be taught to vigorously challenge, question 

and dispute them at point D (Dispute). He may question 

himself "why and how is it possible that I have failed? 

written that l must succeed every time 7 Is then® 
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any human being who has ne^ver failod in bis life? How 
do I become worthless and rotten just because I failed 
or got rejected?" Persistent and forceful countering of 
his unfounded, irrational belie£s 'v/il 1 enable him to see 
things differently and events will be less disturbing for 
him thounh he continues to maintain'his likes and disl^ikes 
as a human being. Intention of the philo'soohy or practice 
of RET is not to eliminate emotions from human life but to 
minimise emotional constriction or over-imT,?u.lsivenoss v:hich 

t 

not only leads to self defeating behaviour but also contributes 
, un 

to/happiness. 

Pr evious e xperi m ent s 

That emotional oduoation js a goal worthwhile and can 
be pursued in a school setting is conveyed by vjhat Ellis (1971, 
1973) has done r.t chv'-- Liivino School in New York, Knowledge 
of what is done at the living school will halp'un plan.out 
strategies end yrogremmes with modifications necessary'to 
suit our cultural conditions. 

Alongwith regular academic curriculum, instructions are 
imparted to children in rational living and how to handle 
their '=^motions in a healthy mannf’r. This is done in the 
course of classroom lessons/ during nlayg'round activity, vJhile 
the teachers are nomnally interacting wibh the chrildren , 
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comes only with rational and realistic beliefs and self 
talk, whereas irrational and unrealistic 'self-talk 
invariably lead to' intensely inappropriate emotions and 
self-defeating, non-adaptive behaviour. 

Who is to inculcate rational rather than irrational, 
realistic rather than unrealistic beliefs? How to develop 
in a person the habit of talkin^- to himself rationally and 
realistically and at what age can the beginning be made? 

t 

What are the techniques to be followed to achieve the goal? 
These are some of the questions that become pertinent if 
educating children to handle their emotions appropriately 
is considered important, 

is 

On^/ and probably the most effeetlve,way/to teach 
the individual to acquire rational and realistic beliefs. 
Educationists and those concerned ditectly with the teaching 
of children have to take the task on themselves if they 
regard development of wholesome personality as the ultimate all 
of education. If the beliefs acquired and the habit of 
talking to oneself are irrational and unrealistic, the 
individual has to he taught to vigorously challenge, question 
and dispute them at point D (Dispute). He may question 
himself "why and hew is it possible that I have failed? 

Where Is it written that I must succeed everytime? Is there 
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any human being who has never failed in his life? How 
do I become worthless and rotten just because I failed ,, 
or go't rejected?" Persistent and forceful countering of 
his unfounded, irrational beliefs vrlll enable him to see 
things differently and events v/ill be lass disturbin^j fer 
him thouah he continues to maintain’his likes and dislj.kes 
as a human being. Intention of the philo'soohy or pr=ctioe 
of RET is not to eliminate emotions from human life ’-lut to 
minimise emotional constriction or over-impulsiveness vhich 

I 

not only leads to self defeating behaviour but also contributes 
to/happiness, 

Prev ious ex peri m ent s 

That emotional educ’etlon js a goal worthwhile and can 
be pursued in a school setting is C(.>nveyed by V7hat Ellis (1971, 
1973) has done at oha Eivinc School in New York, Knowledge 
of \vhat is don' at tie living sch-ool will he Ip ■ us plan out 
strategies 'c’nd programmes v/ith modi flea bions necessary<to 
suit our cultural conditjons. 

Alono’with regular academic cucriculurn, instructions are 
imparted to children in rational living and how to handle 
their ermotions in a healthy monn'^r. This is done in the 
course of classroom lessons, during playground activity, v/hile 
the teachers are normally interacting witli the chiltlren. 
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through audiovisual aids and other media. Thus the 

■programme of emotional education is incorporated into 

' > 

the entire school curriculum and extra curricular activities, 

Before the child is admitted# every parent is told that 
emotional education will be a regular part of classroom 
activity and that he will be expected to attend rmonthly’ 
work-shops at which various aspects of childrens' emotional 
education will be discussed and parents* full cooperation 
in supporting this education will be solicited. 

From the 1st grade onwards, the- child is taught to 
realise irrationality in his beliefs acquired through 
indoctrination and to dispute them and replace them with 
more realistic and rational beliefs. 

Through various exercises, he is taught to talk to 
himself, in relation tc happenings in life, in a rational, 
realistic and meaningful manner. 


Periodically, students are encouraged to take up 
difficult tasks where they are most likely to fail, and are 
taught to accept failure without denigrating themselves or 


feeJing depressed. This is done by reaching them to talk 
to themselves in relation to the failure in a more rational 


and realistic manner. At times, 
experiences are arranged for the 


deliberate failure 

' If 

pupils and told how to 
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handle them. Trying to create an atmosphere of schools 

without failure, as proposed by Glasser (1969), v/ould 

leam 

be unrealistic. Instead, children tetter/-' that 

reality is filled with failures and hassle^s and learn 
to accept it as such. 

Regular grwup-counselling sessions are held by- 
teachers for children wherein children bring up tlieir 
emotional problems or teacher brings up problems of pupils 
noticed by him/her in school-s.i tuatlon. The v^hole gx-oup, 
including the teacher, is involved in working out solution, 
to the individual's problem being discussed. 

At monthly v^orkshops, parents ard expected to bring 
up emotional problems of th'^ir child at home. Many times, 
parents themseJves become unduly anxious about the problems 
of their children. Before problems of the children are taken 
up in the works'*-op, the oax'onts ore liolped the RET way 
to reduce their anxle t;y, Vihen this is achieved, they are; 
in a better position to bob- their children in handling their 
emotional problrcis. 

Specially prepared Video—films in which healthy 
handling of emotions by children and adults is featured 
3re shown to the children as an aid -to emotional education. 
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Training of teachers s 

If teachers are expected in their routine to educate 
their students emotionally/ the entire process of training 
of teachers needs to be reviewed and content of courses 
modified in view of the additional objective. Unless the 
teacher assimilates the philosophy underlying a given 

r 

form of emotional education and is thoroughly conversant 
with the techniques/ mere inclusion of emotional education 
in the general scheme would serve no purpose. Educational 
planners/ therefore, will have to provide for training 
of the teachers themselves. This can be done better by 

V ■ 

requiring every teacher -to undergo training in techniques 
of emotional education, since emotional education cannot 
be introduced as an independent subject of study in the 
curriculum requiring specialized teacher to teach the 
subject. In addition, services of a trained therapist 
may be taken for organising the extva*-curricular parts 
of the emationa] education programme and for dealing with 
problem cases rcquiriuy ayer'i.al abtentioit. 
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tttl^ of paper s psychology of the child and the primary 
- school teacher 

. . Baqer'Mehdi* 

It can bar Uy be overemphasirod that psychological 
factors play a very important role in learning. Unfortunately, 
the teacher, so far, has been mainly concerned v;ith the 

content of education alone. His method of teaching too has 

< ' < 

largely remained unchanged. In spite of the fact that he 
has now to teach a larger variety of content and has to deal 
with an increasing range of individual differences in the 
classroom, he still prefers to use one single method of 
teaching, namelyj the ’talk-and-chalk' method, and mainly 
relies on the use of textbooks. Hardly conscious of the 
fact that the child is a thinking, feeling, and willing 
organism who is constantly interacting with the environment 
in which he io, placed, the teacher treats him as though he 
is a mass of so much clay or plasticine on which certain 
impressions have to be formed. The teacher feels uneasy and 
often frustrated w^en he finds that tne impressions he wanted 
to make, are not readily formed. His raw material, that he 
is, -the child is not quite amenable to a mechanical type - 



* Dr.Baqer Mehdi.is Dean /Research) and Head-^nf Department 
of Policy Research, Planning and Programming, NCRRT, 

New Delhi, 


of handling* Not only that he wants to create his own 
impressions, he is also capable of setting at naught any 
effort on the part of the teacher to force him to behave 
in a certain way. The child's rebellious attitude and 
behaviour often puts the teacher off his feet and the 
climate for learning is spoilt. All this happens mainly 
because of a lack of understanding on the part of the 
teacher about the psychology of the child. There are many 
factors in the intellectual, emotional, and personal-social 
life of the child which criss-cross the process of learning, 
and unless the teacher has an intelligent understanding of 
these factorsj his teaching will at best be mechanical 
and of a routine nature* It will neither be interesting 
to the child nor satisfying to the teacher himself. 

In the present paper the author intends to bring 
out some of the more important factors which have a bearing 
on teaching and learning and are particularly concerned with 
the psychology of the child. At the outset it has to be 
pointed out that the desire to learn^ to know and understand 
is an innate urge which is so clearly noticeable in a 
child* Although the sources from which a child learns are 
numerous, school is considered as an important source for 
^°3:mal learning which the society wants him to have. 
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It is generally believed that teachers who know their subject 
and have also been trained to teach children by the use of 
certain methods can do their job of helping them develoD - 
their all-round personality fairly well. But experience has, 
shown that this does not happen to be case* Teaching*-learnin 
in schools today is at best a mechanical and routine activity 
devoid of charm for the teacher and any worthwhile meaning 
for the child* There seems to be sometliing lacking in the 
total process of teaching and learnings which makes our 
education a dull and drab activity* Perhaps there is no 
rapport between the teacher and the child. The teacher does 
not understand the child and the child is a little confused 
about the role of the teacher in his life. Unless the 
teacher understands the child, in other words, unless he 
knows his psychology^ he cannot deal with him in a way in 
which he can effectively influence his behaviour. A mere 
theoretical knowledge of childs psychology and principles 
of learning may not be enough. The teacher should be able 
to relate this knowledge to the day-to-day situations 
arising in the clacsroom and outside. '/hat the teacher ' 
needs is an understanding of those aspects of child's 
psychology which concern child's psycho—motor> intellectual, 
social, and- emotional developm’ent. A smattering of 
theoretical knowledge about the laws of learning and similar 
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other tit-bits of information about child psychology learnt 
at a teacher's training institution cannot serve the purpose* 

We shall discuss here some of the characteristic 
behaviours of children at the primary stage which the teacher 
needs to know so that he may plan his activities keeping 
them in view. We have divided them under three heads? 

(i) Child's Body and his Senses, (ii) Child's Emotionj and 
(iii) Child's Intellect. 

(i) Child's Body and ‘his Senses, ; 

First of all, the teacher has to understand that 
the child has an enormous fund cf physical energy which 
imbuse him with tremendous activity. He loves to take part 
in all types of activity, whether it is games or some 
socially useful productive work. He is ready to learn all 
that is related to the activity in w^ich he is involved j 
even if it means some serious study .n his part. The 
motor-mechanism of the child urges h-m for more and more 
activity which can be fruitfully utilised not only for 
the development of his motor abilities and manual skills, 
but also can become the basis for the development of his 
mental abilities* Each well-planned .lanual activity does 
involve some kind of mental work. Thai is why, it has 
been stressed again and again by al"! educationists that the 
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the process of education during childhood should centre 
around some form of manual and productive work. Such an' 
approach has a strong basis'in the psychology of ‘the child. 

His'fund of energy and his natural desire for activity can 
be fully exploited by the teacher in motivating him for a 
variety of tasks, which havo educational value for the child 
and help him in liis development as a 'learner', as a ’person*, 
as a 'citizen' and as a 'worker'. 

Besides gross bodily movements and physical 
activity^ the child is also capable of using his senses in 
a variety of ways. The most important sense organs which 
he tries to use are liis eyes and ears. It is through the 
use of his eyes and ears that he learns about the world 
around him, and the more keenly he uses them the more 
perceptive he becomes of his environment. Right from the 
time he consciously begins to use his eyes and ears, he 
begins to make very important discriminations which ultimately 
become the basis for good observation. It may be noted 
that training in the use of senses at an early age makes 
for better learning in every sphere of life later; Senses 
which are dulled through lack of proper use, ultimately 
result in poor learning. Besides these senses of seeing 
and hearing, the child’s senses of touch, smell,- taste alsb 
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need to be properly utilised for creating in him a keen 
interest in things around him. Pro’-er training of his 
senses help in developing his pare ptions which underline 
all intelligent learning. 

(ii) Child Vs Emotions, i 

The child symbolizes the hopes and aspirations of 

his parents. But very often the parents, and later the 

teachers in schoolsj fail to appreciate the role that 

emotions play in the life of the child, and the way the 
--- - 

emtftipnal experiences of the child influence and sharp his 
behaviour. Normally, there is a relationship of love 
between the child and his parents. But much depends on 
the emotional life of the parents themselves. Where it is 
disturbed, the attitude of parents towards children is far 
from that of love. It is often do vnright stubborn and 
even hateful* They are often so harsh on their children 
and so unreasonable in rejecting their just demands that 
the child is emotionally upset. Dependent as he is on 
his parents for his physical comforts, he often meekly 
submits to the parental authority. But his emotional life 
is so disturbed that problems of maladjustment at home and 
also in school arise at a very early srage. The situation 
gets worsened as the child tries, often unconsciously and 
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sometimes consciously also, to compensate for the loss of 
face which he hr:, suffered at the hands of his parents. 

This is the beginning of negative behaviour in the child 
leadinj to acts of indisc‘.pli ne and even anti-social 
behaviour. 

The teacher has to understand that there are 
psychclogncal reasoiftsbehind those behaviours of the 
child which make others call htn as educationally backward, 
socially undesirable, and emotionally unstable.’ We must 
remember that we cannot divide the child’s personality 
into compartments. Any experience - personal, social or 
emotional - leaves its impact on the vyhole personality of 
the child and influences his intellectual, social and 
moral behaviour. If the teacher thinks that by assiduously 
teaching his subject he is doing the job he is meant for, 
he is sadly mistaken. He should knov/ that his job is not 
merely to teach a subject, but to teach the subject to a 
,chiId. It is ultimately the child who is going to learn 
the subject, and so it is no less important for the teacher 
to.know the child than to know his subject. Knowing a 
child means, most importantly, knowing his emotions which 
colour all his behaviour. In fact, children are much 
more easily affected by emotions than are adults. Their 
entire being is in fact governed by one emotion or another. 



That is v/hy there is so mrch need to deal with children 
sympathetically and with undersici*idxiig. there is 

love prevailing in hortie^ the child develops a sense of 
security so essential fcr tho healthy development of 
personality* He develops self-confidence^t learns to 
respond with spontaneous feeling of affection and lovei is 
motivated to achieve more and more in life, and is always 
bursting with®^^^^^^^'^\nd unrestrained activity. 

(iii^ Child's Intellect- j 

We often under-rate children in-so-far as their 
thinlcing and reasoning powers are concerned. They may not 
be able to think and reason abou'l: ^.b3^ruse problems, but 
they do think and reason all the same. They think and 
reason in the world in which they live - tne vi/orld of 
make-believe, as it is ca'-led. Their imagination is rich 
with fantasy and make-believe. They are spurred to action 
by their love for curiosity. They are always trying to 
explore their environment. Curiosity comes naturally to 
them. "Let me see it, let me do it, and let me say 
something about it", are their enthusiastic express ionsj 
once they are exposed to something new. Activity methods 
stimulate their intellect and build their interests. Not 
only do they take interest in solving problems which are 
posed to them, but they also can construct new problems. 



By nature, they like to create, and they can create best in 
the language in which they can express easily. Arts 
provide them the most useful language for expression. It 
is unfortunate that children are not given enough'opportunity 
to use the universal language of Arts which comes so 
naturally to them. Instead, they are forced to pour oh 
books and spend most of their time on learning the lancfuage 
of books which the society v^/ants them to learn. The 
balance between the language of arts and the language of 
books is often not maintained in our school curricula- This 
has a detrimental effect on the development of child's 
intellect. Dull books, mechanical teaching and examinations 
which are imposed upon children hardly interest them, 

"No studies", they yell with a sense of relief, once the 
examinations are over. Not that the children do not want 
to Jearn - in fact, they are the most avid learners - but 
the problem is th . the way they are made to learn things 
make them sick and they begin to hate learning? they develop 
a negative attit'Jde towards bookr , teachers, school and 
all that usually c es under the name jf education. This 
indeed is a Sad comnientary on our system of education, 
instead of developing their interest for learning, we 
scare them away from learning in one way or another* Let 
us think why it is so, and let us start doing something 
about it. 
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nh.llj^JlsyeJJ3^pm ent„And. : 

The process of educption is, directly or indirectly, 
concerned v-;ith the development of the child* The school 
provides conditions and opportunities which foster among 
children desirable qualltias and characteristics which 
ensure healthy development of their personality. This 
development can be studied and analysed both from the 
point of view of the different roles the child has to play 
in life, such as his role as a learner, as a person, as a 
citizen, and as a worker, and from the point of view of 
the different aspects of his personality like motor, mental, 
social, moral, emotional, and psychological, v/hich Vi/ould 
also include his needs, motives, interests and attitudes. 

It is important for the teacher to keep in view both the 
aspects of developraent in order to function effectively 
as a teacher. 

As the main function of education is to prepare 
the individual for life, the school should help the child 
to develop in him those characteristics and behaviours 
which would enable him to successfully perform the various 
roles he is to play in life. As we look at the life of 
the growing child, ive find that he is to play four major 
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roles in lif^* These are nis roles as a learner, as a 
person, as a citizen, and as a 'vorlior, Corresponding to 
these roles, we nan identify tho developmental objectives 
of education which the teacher should be able to achieve 
with the help of the curriculum he is using. 

(i) Developriient oi the Child as a Learners 

This aspect of child's development refers to those 
abilities, sltills and attitudes which the child must develop 
in order to loecorne not only an icient acquirer of knowledge, 
but also its user and producer. His role ns a learner 
further implies that the child will be able to become a 
life-long learner and will continue to make use of knowledge 
for the best purpose in life. 

(ii) Development of the Child as a Person ; 

As parents, we all want that education should 
help the child to become a better individual. We expect 
desirable changes in his personality and behaviour as a 
result of his education in school, and we call in question 
any eduention which does not change the behaviour of the 
child in desirable directions. It is a common experience 
of all of'us that we hold education responsible for anything , 
bad which the child does at home or outside,, A child who 
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misbehaves with his parents, uses abusive language, tells 
lies, steals or bullies others is considered to have 
received poor education in school. liis means that we 
expect from school much more than is implied in book 
learning and passing of examinations. What immediately 
comes to our mind vvhen we call a child an educated' child 
is his personal behaviour and his dealing vd.th others. It 
is indeed unfortunate that what v/e consider as the most 
important out-come of school education, is exactly what we 
neglect most when the child is in school* An important 
developmental objective of education is to help the child 
to develop as a person. There ax-o certain qualities of 
character which make a person what he is, and it is these 
qualities of character that have to be fully attended to, 
for his proper development in school. As may be easily 
observed, it does not require on the cart of the teacher 
any extra time to develop these qualities. They are inherent 
in the curriculum itself which the teacher is using. What 
he has to do is to give some spool al. atteutioii to these 
qualities at an appi'upriato time, so that they could be 
developed easily in the child, 

(iii) Development of the Child as a Citizen ; 

Apart from his role as a happy and effective person, 
an individual also has to play his role as a citizen. The 
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behaviours and attitudes which are essential for an individual 
to be called a citizen are formed early in life* 

Besides knowing his rights, the child has to learn what his 
duties are towards his family, towards the community in 
which he lives, towards his school, towards his coun-tryj 
and towards humanity at large. He has to learn his respon- 
sibilities in relation to all those with whom he comes! into 
contact, e.g. his friends, his neighbours^ and others who 
live in the community. We have tried to identify some of 
those qualities> behaviours and attitudes which go to make 
a child a good citizen, 

(iv) Development of the Child as r?. V/orker 5 

In order to play more effectively his role as a 
worker later in life, the child has to develop habits, skills 
and attitudes which are particularly useful for him as a 
worker. In fact, these attitudes, habits^ 'behaviours and 
skills start developing right from the early stages of 
child's life, and especially uurxng the primary school years. 
There is a mistaken notion which many of us hold that work 
is something different from what we call education, and 
there is a further feeling that it interfere v<iith learning 
end hence is a waste of child's valuable time which he 
could otherwise spend in his studies. This wrong notion 
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about work arises from the fact th^-t we seldom'appreciate 
the fact that work has its own'educative value 4 There is 
also a tendency on our part to forgot that a person Is 
ultimately going to spend a large Part of his life as'a 
worker for which he needs .adequate preparation in terms 
of habits, attitudes and skills* When can these habits, 
attitudes and skills be developed most effecitively ? 
Obviously when the child is still grovi/ing and is in school. 

The teacher has to be fully conversant with them, so that 

# 

he may be able to help the chila in a proper manper, 
ALL-ROUND DEVELOPMENT OF PERSONALITY s 

If we only look at child's development from the 
point of view of the roles that he has to play in life, we 
may miss some very important points with regard to his 
personality development as a whole. The teacher .has to 
understand that the child is developing as a total entity. 

He is developing physically, mentally, socially, emotioaallyr 
morally and also psychologically at one and bhe same time. 

We cannot put these diffeT:ent aspects of development into 
separate compartments and work for them individually. Certain 
emphasis may be discernible in our effort at helping the 
child to develop, but our goal has always to be the all“ 
round development of the child's personality. 



Vilhen we talk of the all-round development of child's 
personality? what we mean is that the child should be helpcc 
to dev'':lop tho multiphasic aspects of his personality. 

Education, especially at tho '-■'imary stage, has a major role 
to play in this r' gard. The school has to provide 
opnortunitier, and o:‘:perlences to tho child which would help 
him in his motor, mental, social, mor-d and emotional 
development. Even the four roles oi- thf child's life dis¬ 
cussed about imply the psychological development of the 
child as a 'whole. A primary teacher, thus, can hardly 
afford to overlook the psychological aspects of'child’s 
development if he has to do his job well. It therefore 
becomes imperative on the part of the teacher to understand 
the processes of gvoviVn and development. The needs, motives, 
interests, and attitudes of the child which form the corner¬ 
stone of his behaviour and help us to understand why he behaves 
as he behaves, have also to be fully understood by the 
teacher. 
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mLiLQF.JAEiR " EDUCATION OF TI-E DISADVAMTACED 

Neshla* 

It fachionaUIs today to be concerned with 

the educational pioblems of the so-c.Hed disadvantaged children. 
In very recent past, concern in this area has spread from the 
sad and lonely lament of the class-room teacher confronted 
with a group of children whom he could not teach, to a nation¬ 
wide movement. The oducational band wagon is, once again, 
on the move. Perhaps,as educators, we should be gratified 
with the widespread inter^’ct in the learning problems of a 
segment of our school population long neglected. But, with 
the gratification comoo the memory of c the:.- educational band 
wagons, gathering momentum as the> roiled across the nation 
only to slow down anc! come to a halt long before significant 
or durable changes had taken place. And only a few stalwart 
souls, here and there, remain to >-.ocp the memory alive and 
while the band wagon, with all its fanfare, its glamour, is 

on the move, we have a sense of urgency to do something-bring 
the activity programme into the oleme .tary school, focus 

our attention on the pupils’ life ad.; jstment, organise buzz 

groups and run class discussions by tlu; latest tenets of group 

dynamics, create special classes for the gifted, install closed 

circuit television for large group instruction or look to 

br» Neshla is a Lgeturer ih the Department of Education, 
Kurukshetra University, Kurukshetra. 



"tsschinQ roachin© ss "ths Qrssi- '^rnacsa for individualization 

of toaching. Each in its time has captured the educational 
imagination. But, too often, what is done in haste, spurred 
by the pipes and drums, or the immediately available funds is 
but a shell of the intent, based on too little knowledge and 
rarely integrated in lasting fashion into the educational 
fabric. The urgency to do something, although often strengthened 
by pressures outside the educational enterprise, may also 
reflect the educators' unconscious recognition that there is 
little time, that soon another fad will become visible over the 
educational horizon and rolling before it, flags flying and 
trumpets blaring, will be a new band wagon, beckoning to all to 
come aboard, But before this another fad flares the educational 
institutes, fumes the intelligentla and flicks society, it is 
high time that we dedicate ourselves wholeheartedly to the 
cause of the disadvantaged. 

But then the question is who are the disadvantaged?, 
It would be no exaggeration if I say, 'most of us'. This may be 
difficult to believe, but consider for ? minute what' disadvantage 
has come to mean, "The.slum child", ac:o''ding to Bernard Asbell" 
is a child of another world, our „avvs do not bind him, 
our standard middle class ambitions do 'ot inspire him,... 
Ltachexa In first to third grades feel :he child slipping away. 
By.the fourth grade he has fallel behind. By the eighth grade 
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he may be as many as three year;' back,his mind closed, his 
iDfihaviour rebellious. By high scJiool ago he is more than 
likely a drop out, headed for chronic unemployment, disdaininr 
the outside middle class v./orld that already disdains him, secrct.jv 
contemptuous c i5j.'..j''1i , a wastt‘ ■'1 a iiiiman being. A failure''. 

This is certainly a vivid picture of the pupils that teachers 
confront in pool, capiessod n'--iohbourhood. "*ut gre these the 
only disadvantaged yupils .2 II so, li'.i-n we hould be able to 
csll all oilier cli.i J dren advantaeed ..'n -' chc reverse of Asbell’s 
coraiient ahoulr’ he true of them, for, as ^hildron of the cultural 
nairis 1 -i.oa'ni, pi esumahiy I hoy observe oi'r laws, score well on our 
I.Q. Tests and are easily rciached by teachers. The general 
assumption is that those cliilcii. 'n pcogiess well in tho fir^jf Lhxoo 
(jime'Vi, move rsp’:'ly by the fourtn, and by the eighth are working 
as fully potential,are clear in thinking, upon-minded and exemplary 
in beliaviour. ily high School, many are honours students, headed 
for colleges, accepting roj es in tho middle class world which 
pccepts them. In brief, wo are att^nsfomed to viewing these 
people as developed,successful mombors of society. But the 
question is, are they ? At the very least, the answer to this 
■lusstion must take into account tho disturbing incidents of 
juvenile crime among the middle and upper the numUv-j. .ji 

ffbinstisam-oriented drop outs from the educational process at 
the high school and college levels, the extent of bigotry and 
dugmacism that exists among our so-called advantaged segments of • 
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society and a host of other factors« Indeed, answering this 

question properly requires a fresh examination of the very 

standards by which we evaluate advant-'rjed and disadvantaged. 

Certainly, the meaning of disadvantaged must be broederied to ' 

include all these who are blocked in any way from fulfilling 

their human potential. This blocking aan talcs place anywhere- 

in a slum, or in an affluent suburb where children may be 

neglected, over protected, ruled by iron-handed parents or 

■guided by no rules at all. Middle class children may be 

compelled to study what does not interest them or allowed to 

forego true learning in favour of achieving marks. The schools 

have-failed the middle class child as they have the child from 

low income families. The affluent child, who comes to school 

prepared to succeed in a mediocre, outdated educational process 

is also being short changed, and thus too, is disadvantaged, 
Sifflpiy because he does his home work, gets passing grades and 

eventually graduates is not necessarily a sign of advantage. 

Disadvantage, indeed, is a matter of 'i'^gree. The poor suffer 

so greatly because they are on the bottom rung of an educational 

ladder which, even at the very top is inaoequate. 

‘Thus, the answer to the quesi:ioa as zo who are disadvanta^®*^) 

is more Seated than it seems. To auene M.D, Fantini & G, 

, . ^ 1968 ), 

'Veinsteiny the disadvantaged can not be defined by race, residence, 
jobs or behaviour alone. They are black,white, red & yellow; 
with or without parents, hungry or overfed; they are the children 
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of the jobless, the migrant 'vorters or the employers, The 
only thing they have in common Is that all are left out of a 
process which purports to cerr/ all ^luman kind, reoeroless of 
bacl'yroundj, towards the same basic goals, physical comfort and 
survival end loeii,r;Cj'i r-f potency, so.!r-gToi/th, connection with 
others rond concern for the ccmnrr pooo.. Any one deprived of the 
means to reacii any of these human goals is disadvantaged, for 
it is the pur[?oce of our democratic social institutions to advance 
the developmcni; these human goals for all oeople. Failure in 
human goals attainnant, is, therefore, a reflection of ins- 
titutionol failure and until our social institutions in general, 
and the schools in particular are equipped to satisfy these 
goals, full human development is thwarted. Until then we are 
all disadvantaged; 

Of course, there are those who are evlromely disadvankaged, 
and whose poverty and socially discriminated position severely,, 
limits thoir human potenti^^l. but if wo must focus on the ertro'-ie 
needs we must also realize that this is just a beginning, There 
are sipinific.-<nt son o 'ts of population tlr 1 lie both without 
?nd and vdthln .nost, c.ui’reiit definitions l'j" l,lie disj^Uvan tagod arrS 
which are not adecuately (’escribed b'- 'demi Moreover, there 
are a hosSt f'f causative factors, niv 'Gt r’lcs, even more 
important, ? host of rotentially c-'-r/^'cii-? resoLn'ces, ivhich 
such descriptions tend to obscure. As illli'^r has warned, 

Sweeping descriptive generalizations arc -uncuitable for 
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effective intervention. In fact, many experiences of even 
an advantaged child would bo considered inappropriate, perhaps 
shocking, by the mainstream society. The Disadvantaged children 
do have experiences and these experiences arise from a very real 
culture, though they may be of quite a different order than 
those respected and valued by the dominant society and its fonnai 
educational structure. And it is a fact that the very notions of 
cultural and experiential deprivation have arisen from our 
conventional educational process and today, in education, it has 
become almost fashionable to look at the problem of educating 
the disadvantaged as a problem quite apart from the education 
•of children generally. Indeed, many disadvantaged children can 
bo considered culturally or experientially deprived only by 
the standards set by this dominant society. To quote Ri ess man ,09^' 
most attempts at classifying the disadvantaged have focussed on 
what is wrong or v;eak about this group and that not enough 
attention has been paid to its strengths. Therefore, with Meyer 
955 )we could define the disadvantaged of life chance which 

includes "everything from the chance to stay alive during the first 
year after birth to the chance to view fine arts, the chance to 
remain healthy and grow tarl, and if sick to get well again 
quickly, the chance to avoid becoming juvenile delinquent-and 

very critically the chance to complete an intermediary or higher 
educational grade". Thus,'disadvantaged ' applies in some way 
to most children,-fo most adults as well, and traditional definition 
of the term must be on larged to encompass most of the school 
population. 
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Still poverty and poor '3ducatinr. qo hand in hancU 1/hile 

the affluent disadvantaged get the heat that an inadequate 

1 

edL'cational system an offer, the poor get ,tho worst, tiot only 
ace the di sadva*''t^ged poor and not ready for the schools, but 
tne schools, by and large, nre pm+ i-'-ndy for them. When the 
child enters school, he ■ oves into a 'Jf rfeient world, one 
vhicl'i mirrers him in t’v-'- same deg-'ading terms he has come to 
accept as Iiis lot. Poverty is o stigma that the school 
unv.dttingly takes as a sign of personal unwerthiness, Poverty, 
indeed has a subtle crushing dimension. To be poor is to be 
stigmatized by our society, A man's worth is determined by how 
much money he has, the car he drives, the house he lives in, 
the clothes he wears etc. Lacking financial worth he also lacks 
personr?! v/orth. lloverover, he is all too willing to accept 
society's value definitions and consider himself a failure. He 
feels important, he believes there is little he can do about his 
destiny. Lack of money places the economically disadvantaged 


in a very denondont position leading to social withdrawal. 

Finally, this lack segregates him from others, especially from 
the well off group, "'ho set the norms for society. Indeed, t’u.' 
depressing, oppressive appearance of the ' lurn neighbourhood, 
alongwlth general economic hardship, eats away at the aspirations 
and motivations of its inhabitants, Ho wonder that too often 
'vhen the child enters school, neither the system nor the teachers 
Seem to care about or to comprehend .the only world he knows; 
iddead they soern to shun both him and. it as ugly, sinful and 


J 



worthless. Tho activities required of the child by the school 

are meaningless and incomprehensible to him. The only society 

that accepts him is that his equ.ally frustrated peers and 

this peer! culture offers the child t.’C only realistic escape* 

from his increasingly negative image of himself. Finally he 

gives up school altogether-perhaps with the dim hope that he may 

find employmont-and thus freedom through financial independence, 

But, he has no marketable skills and the only jobs open to him 

are those which offer little security. Unable to satisfy his 
physiological and psychological needs, an individual trapped 

in this cycle, becomes frustrated and reacts by withdrawing 

'ox acting out. Even employer's become more and more suspicious 

and untxusting of such poverty bound, socially outcast, chronically 

uneducated, chronically unemployedi populations, and job 

opportunities become scarcer, dirtier, lower paid and more 

exploitative. Vv’ith no job and no money, the individual is 

forced to remain in the slum where his ciiildren will most likely 

follo'w in his footsteps. 

Children from such socio—economic groups certainly do 
not benefit from our present educetioral system as there has 
been relatively little concern for the I'lndamental effect that 
this system has on the individual’s personal understanding of 
Itfe—his own and that of the others among whom he must live. 

The school, to quote John Dewey, iias the function also of 
co-ordinating within tne disposition of each individual the 
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divctss intluG'icoG of tl''P variou-’ social environDentc in which 

he Gntcrs, One codo nrov'd.l'^ in tho i nrpily' another on the street 
a third in the worl'sho:; or ''toco^ - fourth in the reliciouG 

issocicition. As n person prs'^es frorii one environment to another, 

hp io subjected to ant.prjonis cic piilis end in danger of being 

split into a b.^incj havri nq diffa'-onr standards of judgement and 

emoticb for dif-i"ore;-it occasions, T!'.?s d.nger iiCiposes unon the 

school 3 steadying and ii'togroting cfl'ice. Therefore, to reach 

tl'.s disadvantaged the school would have tn start by dcceptihg 

thorn. It './oul(’ Imvc to takn lower class life seriously as a 


condition and ■> pattorn of experience, not just as a conternpti'o.l e 
and'hurit-riliatj ng sot of circumstances rrom I'-'nioh every docent 


b’oy or girl is anxious to escape. It v/ould hove to accept iiieir 
language, thoir dross and their values o', a point of denarturo for 
iiscipiined exploration to he undei'sto'^d not as a trick for 


luring them into the middle class as a w.*",' of helping them to 
expJ.prG the moaning of thoir own lives. Indeed, the heart o' 
tPaching lies in reaching fur thie content suited to thie child, 
understandiiiq its sjgnificance building upon it so that io 
becomes larger and expands the chilci'’’ frame of crofafence, iha 
^'Oal cannot l'-? rc'ched unless the toacheJ' learns tho language 
of the child. In pracvLce, the rul more often that the 

child is obliged to learn the teacher's a .orope and that is 
where it ends. 
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Truly spsaking t.he success of the teachurs does not li@ 

in ending a particular process of education but rather in mending 

it, in enriching it and nourishing it. As such, the teacher who 

is successful with any group of people is^ the one who respects 

the children in his classes and they, in turn, respect him. As 

teachers in slum schools look at their pupils, they see many 

children who are discouraged and defeated, even in the early 
grades, children who express their alienation from the school 

and the society it represents by aggressively acting out behaviour 

or by a kind of tuned out lethargy and listlessness. There are 

fre'quent transgressions against the ethical, moral and legal 

codes of society. Pupils seem to be making little effort to 

1 

learn, show no desire to better themselves, to break out of its 
limits imposed upon them by ignorance. The teacher may feel 
sorry for them, realising the Jimi.ting circumstances of their 
lives or he may be £ ngered by their .laziness, their lack of 
effort, believing that they could if they would, but they will 
not, or he may write them off as hopeless, too dumb to learn, 
taking up time and rosovirces that could he bcLtex utilised by 
pupi 1-s with more ability and greater motivation. 

Indeed, to be really of some help, che teacher of the 
disadvantaged should respect his pupils and not because he sees 
thorn tluongii Lho moo- onlnuiod lenses cx the romantic, finding 
beauty and strength where others see ooverty and cultural empti¬ 
ness. On the contrary, he should see them quite realistically as 
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d,iffei'ent froi’ii hi n chi .IrJren and his neicjhbour's children, 
yet like nil ciiildrcn copinQ" in thnii’ own way with the trials 
and friistration of ffin_n^j up, /.nrl hs should see thenij, unlike 
uildJe class chjldron, struqc;liii(; to survive in the ..ruthless 
world of ihei.r '.x-er.'', confused ny -ihe con 1-1.1 ctiug demand of the 
two cultures in v;h.i ch I'.hey live-the on.- of -rho hono and the 
slrset and the nsionivjurhoo.lj, th.e ot’ieu -f t!,-' school and the 
society tliat naiiitains it. Like tho anthropolngisr,, the teach(?r 
3liOLi.]d vie\; thv alien cultui'c' of his ; u'-'ils not as a judge but 
as a student, wO choulci uncturs cand too bac 'c^^rounds f-'^orn which 
fcoe chj-ldren co.'io, t/ie values placed, on variou;. achievorriunts, the 
kind of work and life to which they aspire. Me sliould recognise 
and understand tho reasoiis of their unwillingness to strive ■ 
towards future goals, where such efforts 'ovide little reward 
in the present. He should know tliat rv-»ny of the children .boar 
the scars of intellectual under-s Li mul a tion in thoir early years. 
Familiar with the liorne life of the children he should know iiow 
rarely they are hrlped to narn-.’ t.ho thing they .see - nd feel .and 
have to recognise sini lari Lies and dif Poj.t;iicb’.s , to ra tego,ri6-a 
and classify perounLionc, to learn thiu "-rid fo.r the object and 
the phrase tn-uough '.-hich to exnress an idea >5.r a feeling. 

The toachur of such a group should also be av/are of the 
Various faridly struc-urcs fi'.'))'>. 'vhich i.he rhildron come, T?ie 
‘^?triarchical family in V'^hich no father i-s oro.sentj the home 
uhere there are' two p.arents, but both v/o.ck.i.nn, where ono or both 
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parents are able-bodied but out of work recipients of relief- 
where the father is disabled and stays home while the mother 
works 5 where an extended family-grand parents, aunts, uncle 
and* other relatives live together. The teacher should know the 
physical conditions in which these children live, their lack of 
privacy, the poor facilities, the absence of basic amenities etc, 
He should know the kind of jobs the parents liave, their aspirations 
for themselves and 'for their children and what role they attribute 
to the school in shaping their child’s future. The teacher should 
be well aware of the ethnic group membership of his pupils and how 
such membership shapes the child's image of himself and of his 
v^orld. He should know something about the history, traditions, 
and social structures of the various ethnic groups-their unique 
culture patterns, their status in society, their blocks and 
frustrations which they confront and their perception of what 
life has in, store for them. He should know that the language of 
his pupils is closely tied to the life they lead, i^hile it may 
represent a complete lack or a distortion of acceptable language 
he should recognize its functional ouallties for the pupils. 

Though this language is not the coin of the realm, it after 
all represents the only known end acceptable medium of exchange 
in the child's home or neighbourhood. 

These and many other anthropological and psychological 
approaches affect the style of the successful teacher of the 
disadvantaged pupils. But while the anthrbpologist's task is 
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; to describe atid compare behaviour of various cultures and 
•thf! nsychologist's is to understand individual behaviour, the 
toacher’i job is tc modify it. Therefore, he must use his 
''•iov^edge about his pupils and the world in v'hich they live to 
guide hiiii as he 'ttorants to open more and more doors for, them, 
,ind to help them tr acquire the skills and knowledge v^ith 
v/hich to ent^r the now and open spaces u'liich lie beyond. The 
teacher sees his task as proporing his pupils to make competent 
choices among potentially available alternatives. He is aware 
that nltii every passing yoa o, the rapidly nutoim ting oconomy 
affords less and less opoortunities to the minimally educated 
and more and mor<=' to the acndfemically and tochnicaJly trained 
and he communicates ttiis une'ers tand;! ng to his pupils. 


Again, cuc to-uchcr s ould moot tho disadvantaged child 

on equal tore.s, as person to prj:so;>, ino'i\'ldual to individual, 

but v'hile h'^ ;.licul<' nccf'pt, he should not condone. He should 

clearly riofi no limits '’qj- iiic-. aivi group few transgressions. 

Hr should set the ri.ij'-c, iix ' i' boundrvy nnd establish the 

tontines with a niinimuiu of discussion, "’ith these boundatrios 

he should be birsiness like and ordorJy knowing that ho is there 

also 

tO'do r job. But he shouLcl/’''o '.-arm and outgoiiT^, adapting 
his behaviour ho the individuel puieil in his class. r!e should 
let each pupil ,know that he expects more than the pupil thinks 
he cm produce'»but his standr?rds s)iould not he so high as to 
become too remote to strive toward, and tho nttenvot fraught 
with frustration. He should, reward sach tiny upwa.rd step,- 
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be alert to every opportunity for honest praise, and, as much I 

a9 possible withhold harsh criticism and censure when progress I 

is slow or even entirely lacking. He should also be something 
of a showman, coming to his task with an extensive repertory 

I 

of carefully constructed spirits and props into which .he should I 
breathe a sense of drama and high interest to capture the imagi~ ' 
nation of his pupils and hold their attention. 

» ^ t 

The teaching of the disadvantaged being a real challenge, 
naturally the teacher is expected to be a mature, well integrated 
person who respects his difficult, unmotivated and apparently 
unteachable pupils to whom he communicates his respect by setting 
high, but reachable expectations, by his impartial and consistent 
firmless and honesty and by his warm personal regard for each 
individual. In addition, the teacher should have a wide variety 
of material and procedures, the ability to devise new ways, to 
deviate from accepted procedures and courses of study but always 
to be aware of the knowledge and skill? the pupils must eventually 
acquire. 

Thus the teacher is closest to the learner, of all those 
involved in educational policy. Ke must interact with the pupils 
in daily reality and, therefore, he is most likely to be familiar 
with their needs, their problems and the{.r assets. The teacher 
has learned, perhaps through trial and error, what will and what 
will notv work in the class room, and wha', are the obstacles in the 
home or in the school life in the path of learning. Certainly, 
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successful teaching in the diaa'lvantaged school lies in using 
these'strong human r. 'eds as spring board of learning. The keys 
that, unlock the doors are undersStanding of the child and his 


world, acceptance of him and hds .'-i-tituoes and offering help 


and approaches gaarc- ' to his abilities nd special needs. To 


those who fnco the ...v'csomo task of educating thoir charges to 
overcome their impoverished background, the task sometimes apooars 
overwhelming as one teacher put it th.at to teach the disadvantaged, 
one needs the wisdom of Solomon, the patience of Job, and the 
strength and endurance of Samson. 


Nothing denying, that the crisis of the disadvantaged 
has provided educators with a unirue and epoch making opportunity 
for effective, new and penetrating reform, hfhct i/ilJ they do 
with this opportunity 9 ./ill they use it to perpetuate the 
unwieldy, ineffective and deteriorating status auo ? ''ill they 
adopt a policy of wait and se^-, reacting only after the fact 
to societal demands 7 Or 'vi JI ttujy seize this opportunity to 


assume the roles of initiators, revising educ.ation to become the 
instrument of social ''econs truction and r-ene'val, of individual 
and social health -Hnn nf hum-.n progress ? eertainly this is a 
Challenge of the disadvantaged to education. And this challenge 
Cam lb® met with successfully by bringing about basic chonges in 
i@du.cat3.onal procedures, principles and practices lyhicii can 


come, only through an alteration in the behavioural roles played 
those integral to the bureaucratic machinery* Such an 
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alteration will not be forthcoming with shee* money or autho¬ 
ritative mandates. Rather, they must evolve slowly subtly 
and naturally yet without any undue ckloy. To accomplish'this 
requires that the' human resources-both within and vathout the 
formal educational system-be fully and properly utilised. The 
most immediately available human resources are the school teachers 
thems’elves, but, in addition, there are those perhaps not 
presently connected with the school system but who can be brought 
in to take active part in the formal educational process, for 
example, students and jprofescors of Education, volunteer teachers 
drawn from the community, teacher aides drawn from the older 
pupil population, professional social workers, psychologists 
and So forth. Even the NPE stresses that it is people's 
involvement in the educational reconstruction which will make ' 
the real difference* Thus armed with money, backing from a 
power Source and with strategic lielp from such people', the 
sducational reformer can go a long way in Improving, enriching, 
brightening and beautifying the otherwise dull, dismal, and 
dreary world of the disadvantaged. 
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ttttf. jf pap erj "child-centred education-administrative 

^ IS jUES 


R»P. Srivas t ava"**" 

Th& p'''‘f:sGnt system of scnool education in India suffers 
from many weaknesses, A very sericuo'weakness is its uniformity- 
uniformity of methods, of content,,of teecluriQ schedules, of 
disclnlinary practices, of evaluation and even of treatment of 
student of student-problems. The uniformity results in, as 
James 3,Conart remarked, "a sense of distasteful weariness" 
among both teachers and learners. This uniformity also results 
in mutilation-mutilation of spontansity of joy in learning, of 
pleasure in creating, of sense of self for both teacliers and 
learners. Though a large majority of learners are unaware of 
suen mutilation. Thus education in our country is generally not 
a pleasurable experience, either for teachers or for learners. 

We need to think of ways and moans to make it so and to add 
meaningfulness to the teaching-learning process. I shall not 
discuss it here, but would like to say something with regard 
to making education an Gxpe;rience o? joy for children. 

^ Shri R.P.Srivastava is Principal, I'l'civodaya Vidyalaya, 
Chhainsa, Faridabad 
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It is undoubtedly accepted that children’s needs are 
many and varied^ The fulfilment of such needs gives satis¬ 
faction & vice versa. Hence in very simple terms to make 
education an experience of joy besides other things we need 
to make it child-centred. The govt, of India has also stressed 
the need^®^ making education child-centred in order to improve 
the standard of school education. 

The term child-centred^ as defined in Woleman's 
Dictionary of Behavioural Sciences refers to " A school or 
institution in which the primary goal is the fulfilment of the 
Childs present needs, rather than preparation for adult-hood, 

A more comprehensive definition has been given in 
Blond’s Encyclopaedia of Education which says that ''The term 
child-centred education represents the practice of building 
education round the needs and interests of tlie child himself, 
based on a study of his natural development”. 

The Principle, popular’ly known as the Copercican 
Principle in education was advocated b'’ Rousseau as a one to 
one tutorial system. Over the years other educationists have 
also defined child-centredness e.g. Montessori, Froebel, 
Mahatma Gandhi etc. 
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In the present days the humanistic psychologist Carl 
Rogers has advocat''-d the orinciple of person-centredness, 

Ho believes thal: the person, any person contains within himself 
nr herself, th.e potential for and creative growth. 

The f.-'ilure to realize these potenti?'ities i's due to the 
conotricting c:no distorting influences of parental training, 
c-ducation and other social pressures, these liarmful effects 
can be overcome if the individual is vvillinc to accept the 
responsibility for his or her own life. If this responsibility 
is accepted, Rogers believes, we shall see the emergence of 
a new person, ’’Highly aware, self-directing, an explprer of 
inner space, scornful of the conformity of institutions ,and 
.the dogma of authority. 

The Principle of child-centx'ed education advocates that 
learners are variable in their physical, cognitive and 
affective ottributos and therefore educational methods and 
techniques should be geared to the interests, needs and 
individual competencies of the learners. It views each ■ . 
learner as a seperate entity and aims at developing his/her 
various abilities. It views each learner as an important 
contributor to the body social and therefore stresses the 
need ^'^^developing social skills. It looks upon each learner 
as a potent creative force and hence advocates the need for 
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developing his/her creative energies to the full. Finally 
it views each learner as an important agent of social change 
and therefore aims at developing in Mm /her attitudes and 
values leading to positive change. 

This is not to say that education today is totally 
not child-centred. However, there is need to focus our attention 
on' the issue and direct our energies towards the development 
of learners. This is a joint responsibility of teachers and 
administrators. But the administrators, specially the principal, 
will have to play a more important role, because it is they 
who lay down policies and prepare the background in which the 
system of education functions* Therefore the Principal should 
take the lead in this directioni Of course, it must be 
acknowledged that child—centredness is not a magic Wand that 
change the educational scenario overnight. The system ' 
is there; it has come to stay. Certain circumstances will 
Impede any change in this direction. These are given below;— 

^ ^) Xhe„ ,§.he.e.r,_gbsjfc.acle, o.f jnGmbe rsJ — 

It is very difficult ■fee expect perfect rapport between 
teachers and learners where the number of learners is unwieldy. 
But this number cannot be slashed down. 

iniportant area of frustration is the structure of 
the curriculumjwhich is too often limited and inflexible to 
p ovide for the varied needs and abilities of the learners* 
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(3) Often teachers are caught between an administration 
which demands "results" irresoective of methods and his own 
concern about the means to be employed. 

( 4 ) An additional frustration arises when teachers recognize 
their own limitations - the schism between "What they know 

and what they do" seems to be beyond closure. Above this may 
be the pressure from fellow teachers to conform to established 
practices, ' 

( 5 ) Children i.e. learners are not perceived ohilosophically 
by schools. They are not viewed as self-directed individuals. 
They are rather considered objects to be moulded and prepared. 

(6) The managerial and adminis brative polici-es of schools, 
also do not give importance to each separate learner, the 
policios are general and directed to the larger group. 

(7) The vario\is curricular and co-curricular activities in 
schools are generally maintained by the teachers, not always 
in inconsonance with, the interest of children. 

These constraints logically indicate that in the 
present circumstances child-centred education cannot be 
conceived ' in its present form as a one to one tutorial 
system (as visualized by Rousseau) , It can not be organised 
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onZy acraund a series of individualized instructional programmes, 
It neither visualizes cutting down-th-3 number of learners or 
increasing the number of teachers. Child-centred education 
is a practice born of a certain philosophical bias. It is 
a definite shift in perception-perception of the learner, the 
content, the method etc. It is a philosophy revolving around 

I 

the individual child, in a wider perspective. It is an action 

related to the individual child, and it is p-iahhed ' ® 

view to the child's uplift J 'J'his change in perception, 

planning & practice is in the hands of the administrators)- 

» 

chiefly the Principal. It is he who should encourage as the 
champion of children. It is suggested that the following 
changes be made in administrative perception and oraahizatlnn 
of education s- 

conceptual framework reoardina the 
child " ' “ ‘ 

Aries (1962) points out that only a few centuries 
ago children were regarded as miniature adults. Boulding 
(1979) states that fox long the current social context created 
children with needs and rights. However in the modern 
times various international conferences and declarations have 
asserted that the child is no longer a pawn of the social 
context. He should be perceived as*one contributing to a 
influencing relationships with parents and other adults. 
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School administration should, view each child as the constructor 

^ r ' ' ' 1 

of its own reality and an active contributor to its own 
learning* Each child should be viewed as an integral part of 
• jttje ,po.sm.ic ecological system, a psycho-physical force sharing 
it^'existence, in the universe. "The empha'S-i s' should -shift; 
from a belief' in the- child's social ineptness towards a ■ 

I ' . ' 

.jrecognition of the child's social skills. This is^ administrative 
iSignifleant because the V\/ay children are conceptualized makes 

- * , I , ' I M • ‘ 

a difference in the rights that are extended to them and the 

ir . 1 .. ♦ 

responsibilities they are allowed to assume. It is therefore 
suggested that children in schools be coopted to ’vork on a > 
few,projects like the one's suggested belows- 

(a) Peer tutoring , 

(b) Active decision making in school bodies . 

(c) Supporting younger and weaker children at’study time, 

(d) Running a kitolien garden to support the school mess 
nrogramme, 

(e) Helping in tbo library to facilitate circulation ■ 
etc., 


(2) D^ef i_ning_Institiitlonal jObj^G^c s - 


Since the needs, interests and competencies of 
children'are to be, respected with a view to their future 
development ,it is suggested that institutional objectives be 
geared away from generalisation like development of personality 
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etc* and more pin pointed reievano rntioitutional objectives 
be laid down, e*g.; 

(a) Developing a scientific attitude. 

(b) Developing moral awareness. 

(c) Developing political acuity. 

(d) Developing creativity. 

(3) Defining Ins tructional Obj ecti yeLS. ; - 

The objectives of teaching and learning may also be 
pin pointed e.g. objective of recognition, recall, inference, 
creating etc. These must depend on the nature of the student 
population, 

(4) Rest ructuring the Content i- 

As Jencks, C, a. i R.',-. .n, D.(1972) have rightly 
remarked, instead jf an educational cafetaria, there must be 
a. <'nTri mil urn, which means that the courses and programmes that 
are offered must grow out of and reflect carefully considered 
conceptions of education. It is, therefore, suggested that 
the following curricular changes be made in view of the needs 
of the leartiors as well as the institutional and instructional 
obj ectives. 

(a) The content of courses should be revised in-view 
of the latest developments in the field. ■ ' ' 
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..(b) The content oliould be adapted to the levels of 
students maturity. 

(c) The content should be neod-oriented i.e. the 

courses should be relevant to the regional needs 
of the learners like job possibilities, self- 
employment opportunities etc. e.g. in an area 
where the leather Industry flourishes, learners 
may be taught the skills of the trade through 
various courses. 

But this economic need is not all. The Principals 
should cater to these needs of children which lend to self- 
directed growth. They must appreciate that learners need to 
know today and for the future, the followings- 

(i) Their dependence and jnt^^rdependence with all the 
people of the world 

(ii) The allocation of the world’s resources 

(iii) The uneven distribution of wealth and its relation 
v;ith war and peace 

(iv) The meaning of human and civil rights 

(v) The importance of achieviuig and maintaining a 


livable eiivironment 
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(vi) The ability to dev.-lcp ••'^sitive relations with 
people irrespective of eligion 8. caste etc 

(vii) The ability to maintain good physical health. 

The school courses need not be altered totally 
but the above information may be given through projects, films, 
discussions, lectures,exhibitions etc. The Principal should 
interact continously with teachers, parents and even learners 
•so as to outline the framework for such learning experience, 
short general awareness courses in population education, 
environmental education, and futurological issues may also be 
introduced mainly through the orocess of practical value 
clarifications by learners. The major thrust of such courses 
will not be on scores in tests but nn behavioural changes 
among learners, e.g, a course in futurology would be 
considered successful if the learnois Uoi.d electricity 
sparingly in viev; of its expected acute shortage in the fiiLure. 
Because at least in a limited sense human beings create the 
future by decisions they reach and the policies they pursue, 
the id^a of alternative futures and how to choose among then 
to serve thp world slionid hn a r MnpOiiont of general 


education. 
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(5) tntroductip_ n --ious ■ ■, ’ - o zh irig; - 

The Princioai should I’iio‘-.-i • he tecichers to resort less 
to the chalk and talk method and to teach some portions of 
the content through different riethod'^ like programmed learning, 
experimental method, project m-»thod. group discussion etc. 

This will give the teacher ample lI'-iO to solve the difficulties 
of individual learners. 

(6) , Qra anisin_q..,child“Centred ,a.ccountability, .pro^qrapmes,: 

To ensure that the practice of child~centred education 
is yielding its dividents, the Principal should apply the 
modern managerial techniques while organizing various account*- 
ability programmes. Such programmes should be data based, 
objective and realistic. No attempt should be made to gloss 
over results, A fev/ acroiintobility programmes are suggested 
below!- 

(a) Flexible ability-grouping in academic subjects, 

(b) Statistical and graphical records of academic^,and 
other performance of individual students and the 
group at large. 

(c) Placement Evaluation i.e. a record of the mental 
readrtes^^ academic performance of learners at the 
time of admission to a class. 



Summative evaluation i,e* and of year evaluation < ^ 

of academic and other achievements, 

A record of significant innovations by,learners. 

Special attention to study habits. 

Staff meetings be used as opportunities for self 
introspection, for further improvement. Failure 
of learners caused thereof and remedies etc. may 
be discussed in staff meeting without fear of 
punitive measures. 

There should be a regular programme of diagnostic 
testing, followed by remedial instructions, and 
records be maintained thereof. 

The Principal and teachers should be vigilant and 
evaluate ho’w far the ins titutional and instructional 
objectives are achjeved. 

The curricular and uo--cut'T3 cular activities should 
also be evaluated for quality. 

Learners should be given freedom to discuss through 
regular group meetings their difficulties in academics; 
or otherwise periodic meetings with parents should ■ 
be organized Wherein a scientific data—based account 
of the school progress may be given. Criticisms and 
suggestions should be taken seriously. 
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(7) The Principal vjili need da^ba upon which to base discussions 
and directions. Much of the data is currently available. Some 
will -have to be generated by research studies. A few titles 
fox research are suggested balows- 

, (a) Teachers and class size 

(b) Does parent involvement make a difference in 
performance 

(c) 'Peer tutoring and academic achievement 

(d) Reaction of teachers and learners to instructional 
objectives 

(e) Staff development strategies 

(f) Class dynamics 

(g) Study habits 

Along with teachers, learners may also be involved in 

research e,g. in a research of class room interaction, learners 
may be consulted about their perception of what goes on in the 
class' room, 

(®o__S e IV i ce^. ; - 

I 

Guidance services should be organized to cater to the 
educational,vocationali personal needs of learners. Where 
such programmes cannot be organized due to financial constraints, 
the teachers may be motivated to take up a ,few such responsibilities 
Stg. one or two teachers may be urged to take up a course in 
Widance' conducted by the N.C.E.R.T. 



(9)* Teacher Pr&paration s 


To produce greater quality fro' tlie educational process, 
the Principal pust be committed to staff development programmes 
that improve the quality of teaching and learning. He should 
motivate them to attend seminars, vvoxlcshops, and conferences, 
especially in methodology, evaluation, statistical compilation, 
research methods, dance, drama, p.'\nt.’:jg etc. They may 
especially be motivated to be creative and innovative. Teachers 
must have freedom and time to select, develop instructional ■ 
material, and explore all possible methods of encouraging the 
individual. The teachers role, though comoaratively non 
interfering, will not be passive and totally persuasive. 

(10) We,lj^ curri cul ar .a ctiv.i tie^: - 

Besides the traditional cultural activities a few classes 
can be set up in school in order to give free play to the 
learners' thoughts and views. Clubs like population education 
club, environ/nc-it ednration club, photography club, Alchemy 
club etc may be set up. These should be run independently 
by rhilrireii, but a careful record should be maintained. 

These are a few suggestions regarding administrative 
issues in connec-L.ion with child-ccntroUness in education. 

In order to achieve the goal of providing child-centred 
education, the Principal should emerge as the champion of 
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children-alive and sensitive to their ne-’ds, sympathetic to 
their problems and respectful towards them as individuals. 

He should be able to provide an open and free environment in 
which mature personalities m.iy develop* However, he should 
have no illusions. The experiment is not innovation. There 
will be no sudden metamorphosis in the educational system. 

Many learners will remain uncreative and non~performlng inspite 
of the best efforts; many teachers will remain unmotivated and 
indifferent; many plans will fail and many obstacles will 
leave him discouraged. But many more children will grow and 
reap the benefits. It is a challenge of causing things to 
happen* It is leadership. The challenge will have to be taken 
UP with determination S. optimism* 
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TITLE OF PAPER. ; 


CHILD CEr;TRED 
OF UNIVERSIAL. 


EDUCATION- IN THE CONTEXT 
SATION OF PRIMARY EDUCATION 


A*B.L.Srivastava* 

1 * Introduction 

There can hardly be any two opinions about making 
education child centred particularly at the primary stage. 

The National Policy on Education - 1986 has rightly 
emphasised the child centred approach by stating that "a 
warm* welcoming and encouraging approach^ in which all 
concerned share a solicitude for the needs of the child* is 
the best motivation for the child to attend school and 
learn". The child centred approach implies that the children 
should be given individual attention in the class? they 
should be allowed to progri.ss according to their own pace? 
and should be helped by the teachers not only in cognitive 
learning through remedial instruction where necessary, but 
also in the all round development of their personality. 
Obviously to adopt this approach, it is important that 
the teachers have the necessary training and skills to 

* Or.A.B.L.Srivastava is Professor and Head of the Department 
of Measurement and Evaluation, Survey & Data Processing* 
NCERT, New Delhi. He is an eminent Statistician and 
had been UNESCO Consultant for many years. 
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provide individualised instruction to the students in the 

form of activity based learnings remedial or enriched ■ 

11 *" ' 
teaching depending on their needsi and at the same timei 

the schools provide the requisite facilities and environment 

for implementing these instructional strategies. 

In the ultimate analysisj the various elements which 
constitute the educational system such as schoolsi school 
buildingsj textbooks, curricula, libraries, teachers, 
educational administrators, procedures of evaluationj 
promotion policiesi have all just one purpose, that of faci¬ 
litating the optimal growth and development of the students, 
As such education can only be child centred and not school 
centred or teacher centred. Thus all the Inputs and efforts 
must be geared to achieving objective of providing primary 
education to the young chi-'dren as effectively and efficiently 
as possible* The fact that our educational system has so 
faf failed in providing child centred education is evident 
■ from the high drop out rates between grades I to V at the 
primary stage of education* The new education policy 
recognised this problem of children dropping out of 
schools* It has committed itself to "adoption of meticul- 
uously formulated strategy based on micro-planning to ensure 
children's retention of schools". It aims at ensuring 
that "all the children who attain the age of about 11 by 
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>4990 will have had 5’ years -f schooling or its'' equivalent 
through the non-formal stream and by 1995 all children will 
be'provided free and compulsory education up to 14 years of 
'age"* The Programme of Action based on NPE also focussed on 
retention and not just enrolment, when it fixed the target 
of 5 years of schooling to all the children. The child 
centred education has to play a significant role in 
increasing the retention rate in schools. What v^e need to 
examine is how well equipped our education system is for 
adoption of the child centred approach to education in the 
vast majority of primary schools of the country. In this 
paper, it is proposed to consider the facilities that exist 
in the primary schools and the strategies that can be 

f ' • ' 

developed for providing child, centred education in the- 
different types of schools. 

The data on facilities available in schools and on 
teachers and students have been collected in the different All 
India Educational Surveys conducted by NCERT. The latest 
IS the Fifth All India Educational Suryey which would provide 
the data for the year 1986, but at the time of writing this 
Paper the results of the Survey were not available , except 
fora few States, The Fourth All Ind^a Educational Survey 
(1978) however provides information on enrolment, teachers* 

‘'a il . , » * ' * r. 
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school buildings and other facilities in schools which -^ive 
an idea of how well equipped the schools are. Table 1 gives 
some important indicators in respect of physical facilities 
and the equipment in the primary schools. Comparison of the ' 
Fourth Survey data with that of the Fifth Survey for some 
of the States shows that there has been much improvement in 
the situation over the period 1978 to 1986. 

In 1978 there was 4,74^636 primary schools in the 
country out of which 91^ were in rural areas. Out of the total 
schools 7,7^ had no classrooms, 38*8^ had only one classroom 
and 24.0^ had two classrooms. Again, 53.5?^ schools had no 
pliy—ground facility, 34 ^^% schools had no mats or furniture 
for the students and 39.7^ schools had no blackboards. Only 
40,5?i schools had drinking water facility and 14.8^ schools had 
urinal/lavatories for the students. The schools which had 
some games/sports materials accounted for only 15.4^ of the 
total schools. Coming to the various incentive schemes to 
attract children to schools, we find that 41.5?^ schools 
provided mid-day meals to children and 37 , 6 % schools had 
provision for free textbooks for them. The other incentives 
of free uniforms and attendance scholarship for girls were 
available in only 12 to 13% of the primary schools. In 
respect of teachers also the position was not very good. 

The overall pupil-teacher ratio was 41;1. In some 

States (e.g. Andhra Pradesh, Gujarat, Karnataka and Rajasthan) 
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Schools'With 25 enrolment 
Schools with 26 to 50 enrolment 
Schools with 51 to 100’enrolment 


Schools without 
Schools without 
for students 
Schools without 
Schools without 
Schools without 
facility 
Schools without 


playground facility 
mats & furniture 

blackboard 

games/sports materials 
drinking water 

uxinals/lavatoiies 


Schools providing raid-day meals 
Schools providing free uniforms 
Schools providing free text books 
Schools providing attendance 
scholarship to girls 


Teachers at primary stage 
Trained teachers 

Middle pass* or below 'middle pass' 
teachers 

Matriculate teachers 


Total primary schools or sections 
Single teacher primary schools 
or sections 




ACCORDING TO FOURTH 


No,of schools 


474636 

431602 


36439 

184182 

113699 


41092 
112586 
161944 


253713 

162008 
188541 
401437 

282400 

404339 


196780 

58960 

178293 

62438 


1599182 

1379688 

419683 

814136 


% of school 


90.9 


7.7 

38.8 

24.0 


,,8.7 

23,7 

34.1 


. 53,5 

34.1 
39.7 

- 84.6 

59.5 

85.2 


41 .5 
12,4 
37,6 
13.2 


86«3 

26.2 

50.9 




570010 

181966 


31 .9 
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it was 50 or more# The recent statistics ,show that the pupil,| 
teacher ratio has increased instead of decreasing in a numbet' 
of States. Of the total schools 32?^ were single teacher 
schools in 1978. Of course, the number of small schools is 
fairly large specially in rural areas and most of the single 
teacher schools had low enrolment- According to the Fourth 
Surveyj primary schools had 25 or less studentsj 23 , 1 % 

schools had 26 to 50 students and 34.1?^ schools had 51 to 
100 students. However, among the 16 lakhs teachers teaching 
at the primary stage in 1976 only 13.7?^ were untrained. But 
in terras of academic qualifications the picture was not so 
rosy. About 26 % teachers had ‘middle pass* or lower quali¬ 
fications and 51/iS teachers had education up tothe secondary 
stage. Obviously the ill equipped primary schools take 
their roll, A large percentage of children fail in each 
class and repeat the grade and equally large percentage of 
students drop out of the vS before completing the full 

5-y6ar cycle of primary efiucation. These children often 
lapse into illiteracy when they grow up thus swelling the 
number of illiterates in the country. Although we do not 
have good data on wastage in educationj it is estimated 

that only 40?^ children starting in class I reach class V. 
study 

From a sample/conducted recently in NCERT the estimated 
repeater rates were found to be between 15 and 20 percent 



in classes I to V and the drop-out rates between 40?'? 
and from classes I to Vj in the States of Bihar^ 
Madhya Pradesh> Uttar Pradeshj Andhra Pradesh, and 
Orissa, (see Table 2) This high wastage rate erodes the 
gains from huge sums of money spent on primary education. 
Only 25 to 30 per cent of the money can be considered 
as fruitfully utilised in view of the low output from 
the system. 
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3. P£ 0 £ 2 S^.iJ,.in Ah e. Infr a-stru cture 

The Operation Blackboard Programme recently 
launehed by .the Government of India attempts to improve the 
infra-struetu]fe ,in schools. Under this programme it is proposed 
to provide' at least two reasonably large rooms along with 
•separate toilet facilities for boys and girls and at least 
' two teachers in all the primary schools. It is alsQ proposed 
to provide certain essential teaching and learning materials 
such as blackboards, maps> chartsj a small libraryj toys and 
games and some equipment for work experience in all the 

• I • 

schools. With implementation of the Operation Blackboard, 
the infra-structure for primary education is likely to 
improve considerably in the next few years. The Government 
is also going to establish Institutes of Education and Training 
in every district in order to upgrade the quality of teachers 
through pre-service and in-service training programmes. No 
doubt with all the's'e inputs ’ the• primary schools will provide 
much more favourable environment for making education child 

I 

centred, Never-theless the fact remains that the physical 
facilities > equipment and quality of teachers are by and 
large poor in the majority of the primary schools and the 
situations will not change overnight, It will, therefore j 
be reasonable and realistic to develop different types of 
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strategies for adoption of child centred approach to 
education for the different types of schools. The yawning 
gap which at present exists between the reality of poor 
quality teaching learning that takes place in the majority 
of the primary schools today and the ideal teaching learning 
process which would ensure optimal growth and development 
of the child i can be bridged only slowly with proper planning, 

4* Desired Character isti cs o f Child Centred Education at 

The child centred education at the primary stage 
requires that teachers know and understand the needs and 
growth potential of each child and adapt their classroom 
instruction to his/her needs. They should be able to monitor 
the development of child in both scholastic and non—scholastic 
areas through observation# tests and other tools of measurement 
They should know about the difficulties in learning of the 
individual children through diagnostic testing and provide 
remedial teaching as and when required. For the gifted 
students# who learn faster than others and show better verbal 
or numerical ability# the teacher should be able .to provide 
enriched instructional programme for the development of 
their abilities. In short* the teachers should be able to 
give attention to the individual student's needs and problems 
and help him in learning at his own ?pace. Similarly the 
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tGachsr should be able to identify the strengths and weaknesses 
of the child in other areas, such as sports and games, music, 
art, other extra-curricular activities and sncourage them 
to develop their talent and skills in the areas in which 
they show promise- The teacher should know about interests^ 
attitudes, physical fitness^ personality traits, social 
behaviour etc, of each child in order to be able to help 
him in overcoming his weaknesses and reinforcing his 
positive characteristics. The teacher should also know 
about the home background of the child, for often the 
factors that inhibit his growth or learning are associated 
with the home environment. In brief teacher should have 
full information for each child on the numerous variables 
related to his growth and performance in school^ both in 
scholastic and non—scholastic areas, his healths personality 
interests, attitudes, etc, as well as the home environment, 
and should be able to use this information effectively for 
his optimum development. Educationists, psychologists and 
other social scientists through research and studies have 
made valuable contribution to the understanding of the 
child’s personality and his needs and potential for 
growth} they have provided valuable tools of measurement 
for various purposes and have also evolved strategies 
and methods for remedial teaching and catering to .the 
heeds of the gifted. 
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There are techniques of evaluation which teachers aie 
supposed to use for more effective teaching. The National 
Policy on Education has emphasised the need for continuous 
comprehensive evaluation of students for improvement 6f the 
teaching learning process. It is all a part of the strategy 
of making education child centred. 

At present the schools and teachers lack much of 
what is required for proper implementation of child centred 
educational programmes. The Programme of Action based on 
NPE has also recognised this shortcomings when it stated 
"By making elementary education child-centred, we would be 
introducing a l. Q.nq .a\/aited, reform in the system. The 
most important aspect of this reform will be to make 
education joyful, inventive and satisfying learning activity, 
rather than a system of r.te, cheerlessj authoritarian 
instruction". 

Of course, the teachers must be equipped with the 
knowledge and skills required for using the various tools 
and techniques needed for bringing about this reform in 
education. And the schools should also be provided the 
facilities, equipment and materials that the teachers would 
need to use. 
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5. ^ uantit.a.tl veJ3jjnen_^^^^ of the Problpjj 

Before talking of the strategies to be adopted for 

making education at the primary stage child centred^ let us 

look at some recent statistics to get an rdea of the magnitude 

of the problem. Considering the requirements of good child 

centred education, and the number of students to be dealt 

withi the problem certainly assumes mind bifrggling dlmftnsionc. 

In 1986-87, there were 900 lakh students enrolled at the 

primary stage of education. Of these 654 lakh students 

were enrolled in 5.37 lakh primary schools and the rest in 

the primary classes of Upper Primary or Secondary/Higher 

Secondary schools. The pupil-teacher ratio in the primary ‘ 

schools was 42:1 in 1986-87, In Uttar Pradesh, Bihar* 

Rajasthan and Andhra Pradesh this ratio was much higher 

(48*49*45 and 56 respectively). When the pupil-teacher 

ratio is so high, there must be good many schools in which 

the pupils per teacher would be well over 50'. One can easily 

and 

imagine how crowded the classroom would be/how difficult it 
would be to teach with just one teacher responsible for' 

Ai 

over 50 students in a class. On the other hand* there 
must be quite a few small schools; mostly in rural areas* 
where the pupil-teacher ratio would be quite low. These 
Schools ere likely to be very poorly equipped without 
adequate classrooms and other facilities. We have* 
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therefore* to think of not one strategy but a numbef of 
strategies which will be appropriate for the schools belonging ^ 
to different categories in terms of pupil-teacher ratio 
and other facilities. Also priority will have to be fixed 
in terms of what can be achieved with any given infra¬ 
structure and not what is the ideal that should be achieved 
with-.the '.pest of - the .facilities. 


6. Priorities and S -t 


Education 


The highest priority* of course, has to be given to 
adoption of those measures v/hich help in achieving universalisatic 
or pri'mary education which means that the children should 
get at least 5 years of primary education before leaving the 
school. Obviously the child-centred education should have 
this as its main objective* The next in the order of priority 
may be the objectives of developing individual talents, 
helping the brilliant children to show still better performance 
and ensuring that all round development of their personalities 
takes place. 

It is important for liie educational planners and 
administrators to take noteof the diversities that exist 
in the quality of schools* qualification of teachers, pupil- 
teacher ratio and availability of equipment such as psycho¬ 
logical and educational tests* instructional materials* 
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equipment and materials for various games; sports, music, art, 

, etc., which are crucial for effective child centred education. 

To start with, they should classify the schools into different 
categories on the basis of the availability of these facilities. 
Next, for each category of schools a suitable strategy will 
have to be developed after fixing'the goal in respect of child 
centred education which can be achieved easily. 

It is assumed that the different types of schools have 
different potential for adoption of child centred approach to 
education. Schools with minimum of facilities and low pupil- 
teacher ratio would be abundant in remote; hilly or desert 
regions as well as in some rural areas. In these schools a 
well-trained, innovative teacher can do a lot to provide 
individualised instruction and improve the students’ performance 
even without much equipment. Because of the low pupil-teacher 
ratio he would know the students well individually and not 
require sophisticated tests to assess their abilities; 
interests; etc. In large schools v/ith high pupil-teacher .ratio 
the teachers will have to depend more on psychological and 
educational tests to assess the students’ performance or 
potential. In well-equipped schools teachers can easily look 
after the children’s overall development and not just confine 
themselves to their scholastic performance. It is thus 
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necessary to define the objective and scope of child centred 
education which are feasible for the schools of different 
categories ranging from the worst equipped to the best 
equipped. In one case the objective could be simply to 
optimise the learningi so that the students complete 5 years 
of primary education without dropping outj in another case 
the objective could be to provide adequate facilities for 
development'of individual talents» enriched programmes of 
instruction to the gifted and to achieve overall development 
of each child* s personality. 

Targets can be fixed for the minimum facilities that 
must be provided in each school in order to make a minimum 
programme of child centred education feasible. The minimum 
programmej of coursej should help in retaining the potential 
drop-outs in the school tj.ll they complete the primary 
education. The Operation Blackboard aims at providing certain 
minimum facilities in primary schools not only for academic 
growth but also for the students'development in non-scholastic 
areas. A programme of child—centred education could be 
developed that is suitable for schools covered under the 
Operation Blackboard* Similarly programmes could be 
developed to match the facilities in other better equipped 
schools. In general in all ill equipped schools the 
teachers may have to concentrate only on cognitive abilities 
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y~:.i traditional three R'S ~ (reading, wijiting 

land arithmetic) rather than all round development of child's 
personality, while in the better equipped schools they could 
make the child centred education more broad based and 
extended in scope. 

Strategies may be developed and spelled out in detail 
in terms of 'dos' and'donts' for teachers of different types 
of schools. The work on development of suitable packages 
for teachers should be taken up in all earnestness by teams 
of educationists and psychologists. It may be necessary to 
undertake research and survey programmes to study the existing 
conditions in schools at micro level in order to develop 
guidelines and packages of materials (e.g. tests, instructional 
'materials for enabling students to proceed at their own 
pace and materials for enriched instruction to the talented 
students). This should be done not through isolated efforts 
by individuals here and therej but through a well coordinated 
programme of action that defines the tasks clearly, fixes 
the targets and initiates action to achieve the targets within 
specified time frame. To start with a conceptual framework 
is required for planning various activities. The following 
are some of the major stages in this exercise ! 
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(_) Definition of tl different categories of schools 
accord.'ng to the facilitit.s and equipment they. 
iiavGj pupii-teaciier ratio, rural/urban setting, 
etc. 

(ii) Estimation of tho number of schools in each category 

(iii) Specification of the scope of child-centred 
education for each.category of school. 

(iv) Identification of the materials to be developed in 
each case# 

(v) Development of the materials. 

(vi) Preparation of guidelines,for teachers for each case, 

(vii) Distribution of materials and training of teachers, 
(viii) Implernontation of the programme in a phased manner 
(ix) Monitoring and evaluation in terms of pupil's 

achievementj retention rate in schools^ participation 
of students In and other t-xtra-curricular 

activities, etc. 

I 

The schools can ce categorised in a numbEr of ways. 
One of the v/ays in which they could be categorised is as 


follows: 
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S c ho 0.1 s. 

.?y£iirie§ciierratip 

lpwls25j. AveraoeCgSrll^ Hiahl>J;ai 


(a) Ill-equipped (poor building 
' without proper furniture5 

absence of basic teaching ‘ 

. materials,etc.) 

(b) Moderately-equipped (average 
building and furniture,- 
moderate facilities for games 
sportsi etc.just fulfilling 
the requirements of Operation 
Blackboard) 

(c) Well-equipped (good building, 

good furniture;playground & 
games/sports/facilities; C. 

equipped with facilities of 
testingj etc,) 



A 


3 



B 


3 


<=3 


An example of how the different levels of objectives 
and scope of Child-Centred Education could be defined for 
the different types of schools is shown below; 


Le vel. 

A Identifying the weak children and helping them 

in achieving better scholastic performance 
through individual guidance; solving individual 
personality and home related problems v>fith 
a viev; to remove obstacles in learningj 
based on personal observations rather than 
use of tests, 

B Identifytag children's weaknesses and 

strengths through proper testing of entry 
level behaviour in cognitive domain; helping 
weak children to overcome their difficulties 
and good students to achieve still better 
results using diagnostic testing and 
teaching. 
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C Testin':, entry level and terminal behaviour 

in cognitive and affective domains; use of 
comprehensive evaluation methods throughout 
schooling for more effective teaching and 
learning; providing opportunities for 
development of individual talents in 
sportsj games and other areas. 

The problems that need to be solved in implementing 
the above schemes may be summarised as follows 

(i) How to train so many teachers for introducing child- 
centred education ? 

(ii) How to provide them motivation? 

(iii) How to provide the required facilities, materials and 
cogenlal environment in schools for enabling teachers 
to adopt child centred approach to education? 

(iv) How to plan and organise the entire programme for 
gradual switch ovor to child centred approach? 

(v) How to monitor and evaluate the programme? 

It may be necessary for a cell or working group to look 
into the above problems ana provide solutions that are feasible 
to implement. A half hearted approach will not bring about 
any perceptible change in the system, and the problem of dull, 
drab and uninteresting teaching in schools will continue to 
take its toll in the form of iow retention and high wastage 
at the primary stage. As it, is a long awaited reform* the 
efforts should be made with all seriousness and determination 
otherwise very little will be achieved in view of the enormous 
number of schools to be covered, most of which are poorly 
equipped in terms of teachers-and othg?- essential facilities. 
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TITLE„QEJB/^PE^ ! 


TEACHER EDUCATION FOR CHILD CENTRED 
EDUCATION 


S.p.Anand* 


Education 

In popular parlance, education is considered to be 
the twin process of teaching and learning. For teaching 
teachers are made accountable and for learning learners 
are held responsible. However, from all accotints,for an 
effective system of education, it needs to be established 
as a process meant to facilitate an effective learning 
on the part of learners, 

Teaching is defined as the organisation of learning. 
Learning is known as the modification of concepts and 
perceptions, attitudes and values, habits and temperaments. 
As such, education revolves around the learner to guide him 
to make, mbuld and build up his desirable personality 
structure, 

Child by his very nature is considered to be the 
best learner in the process of teaching. He is found to be 
in the most appropriate age group of people to initiate 
and augment the development of his personality. Teacher 
as the organiser of learning accepts the child as the 
very right human being fit for his teaching* 


* Dr, S.P, Anand is Header in Education in the Regional 
.College of Education (NCERT), Bhubaneswar, 
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r.iAujcj o."'. io :r'^j->rc'ntly a .child centred process. 
Ideally, progressive, dYna”'-c and a pragm tic society 
always builds up a '■hild centred syster.' of education. 

And a chl.-o opp-Vocu -ls always thought to be 

* I 

most suitab-le approach to coi. luct the process of education 
to its logical ends. 

Prevailing system - An authority centred structure 


The prevailing system of education is neither teacher 
centred noi a child centred one. It can best be known as an 
authority centred structure of education. It is an imposed 
system of education both upon the organisers of learning 
(teachers) as well as on the learners (children) themselves. 


J. 1. , 

* w 


however, the child and teacher remain to be considered 
■'n .~itiers of ecVicition but none of them is taken 
into con'^idence so as to deci e upon the mec hanism of the 
process of education / teacher' and si’ident are more or 
loss to i jn thv, wx- .-Ui.cation as they may be 

directed to do so by some aut ority from above. 


leacher finds hrmself no where to determine what 
he should do and how he should do what he is told to do. 

He is left with no other choice but to follow the set < 

scheme of things in education like a disciplined soldier 
in the army, Ke is not very much wanted for the formulation 
of even the courses of st'.'dies which he is expected to 



take up in the classrooms with his students. He has no 
meaningful association with education^il policy making 
body sitting at the helm of affairs in the edifice of 
education4 A teacher is expected to f pi low the instructions 
issued from his directorate of education. He is virtually 
debarred from using his own initiative and insight to 
do his job to the taest of his personal satisfaction 
and social contribution. Such salient features of the 
present system of education do not allow us to know it 
or caption it as teacher centred education. 

The child, a junior partner in the process of 
education, is hardly consulted or even asked what he 
wants to learn or what he thinks he cannot learn 
and what is that 'which he can learn all the best. 
abilities, aptitudes and interests are perhaps relegated to 
the position of no significant importance in the determination 
of aims and objectives of his education. Individual differencesi 
are totally sacrificed at the altar of homogeneous pattern of 
education in practice. Each child is expected to carry on 
with the same contents of learning and activities in education. 
Such realities dominating the system of education in no way 
by any stretch of justification or rationalisation entitle 
it as much wanted child centred education. 
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,In this prevailing system of education'whatsoever 
happens, it is determined by an' authority in its dwn right. 

The authority may be vested in Govt, or delegated to the 

departments of education or with somebody else but teachers 

and taughts are the least authorised individuals to set the 

scheme of things in education. Teacher organised teaching 

as he is ordained from above. The student is but to enable 

himself to act as obedient student to ,learn what he is made 

to learn by approved methods of teaching. -This all accounts 

for rendering present system of educ'^atlon as an authority 

centred education,.’ ' 

Need for , " 

Child Centred Education ’ 

•I ' ' 

Because of its not being child centred education, 
the system has fallen sho.rt^of its expectations in its 
results. It has failed to deliver thp kind of manpower to 
the society for which it has been specifically structured. 

The education of the day, cannot claim to supply from its 
schools and institutions of learning, children as responsible 
citizens, keen learners, sincere workers and-fine persons. 

Persons of bundles of information are allright, but 
even such persons lacking in personal and social awareness 
can hardly be relied upon to sustain and retain the cultural 
inheritage of the society. Actually men of character and 
calibre combined together are needed to be the output of 
the process of education. To enable budding citizens to 
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keep the tempo of progress and prosperity in accelerated 
momentum, the educated children must be imbued with missionary 
spirit and enthusiasm to serve the mankind as such. 

In the process of education, the focus should always 
remain the child. In all, education should be kept readily 
available to the child. Education should be for the child 
and child should never be left at the disposal of education. 

The child should never be made to fit into a particular system 
of education. The system itself should prepare itself befitting 
to the educational requirements of children. 

Child centred education draws its sustenance from 
the needs, aspirations, abilities and aptitudes of children. 

This system runs on the perfect understanding set up amongst 
teachers and taughts. They make a joint effort to realise 
the enshrined objectives of e ucation in close cooperation 
with each other. In this system, teachers conduct themselves 
as the accepted and lionoured facilitators and guardians of 
learning of children. 

For the benefit of the child, for the sake of society 
and in the interest of education itself, the system has to be 
visualised as child centred education. All the more,this much 
wanted structured child centred education necessarily needs 
to be processed and practised as child centred approach in . 

education. 



teacher; education 

Teacher eduoertion is'recognised as the fundamental 
seat of importance in a system of education. This has to be 
acknowledged forthwith to do some useful thinking on education. 
This style of thinking can lead us to do the needful in 
education. 

No new thinking or reform in education in its any 
form may be visualised as having been truly introduced in 
education if it does not penetrate into the system through 
the proper channels of teacher education. This hard fact 
of the system may be kept in mind to allow child centred 
education find its firm footing in our educational thoughts 
and practices. Teacher education should not be allowed to 
become a stumbling block but must be utilised as an agency 
of acceleration in implementing our strategies on child 
centred approach in education. 

All the more, teacher educators, the messengers of 

teacher education, should establish themselves as the true 

custodians of education including thereby the child centred 
education. From their indepth research and Innovations, 

teacher educators should find themselves in the forefronts 

of the movement of child centred education in the country. 

The nation should, with confidence and faith in teacher, educator 

call upon and rely upon them to establish and conduct ehild 

centred approach in our system of education. 
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Plan of Action 
Curriculum 

In its plan of action to change over from authority 
centred education to child centred education, we have to make 
teacher educators and teachers in schools as the sole 
spokesman at all platforms of debates and discussions on 
child centred curriculum. 

Teachers* involvement in framing the curriculum, 
should not be left merely as a matter of formality or 
convenience. Their participation has to be made constructive 
to give a real shape to the curriculum which should be known 
as child centred curriculum. Teachers* suggestions springing 
out from their practical experiences for working with 
children should be duly incorporated in the ultimate 
designs of curriculum for students. This may be ensured 
as the first concrete line of action to let child centred 
education find its place in the grassroots of our system 
of education. 

Under the auspices of teacher education, child 
psychologists and counsellors should sit together with 
teachers and teacher educators. They should evolve a 
curriculum which must satisfy the salient features of 
child centred activity based education. The curriculum 
should Satisfy the needs and aspirations of children. 

It should be based upon the interests, aptitudes and 
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abilities of children. However, it should remain challenging 
to the creative potentialities of learners. Teachers and 
taughts should find sufficient scope to exercise and apply 
their initiatives and freedom to implement such curriculum. 

Teacher education has to widen and broaden its area 
of responsibility to provide its expertise to arrive at 
child centred curriculum - the curriculum which should 
prove Itself as the pace setter of child centred approach 
in our system of education. 

Teacher training 

To give up authority centred education in letter and 
spirits and to embark upon child centred education in tha 
real sense of the word, it is to bring about a revolution 
in education. It may be viewed as the beginning of an era 
of renascence in education. 

In child centred education, the process of education 
emanates from children only to conclude its finale in 
children themselves. Such a system revolves around children. 
Teacher is viewed as the real master of the situation 
to facilitate children to learn through activity'based 
curriculum. 

The quality of education cannot be better than 
its teachers and teachers' quality is reflected from the 
quality of teacher education itself. To usher in an era of 
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child centred education, we have to look forward to the 
temples of teacher education to prepare and make available' 
competent and effective teachers for the purpose. A continuous 
flow of 'masters' of the situation in child centred approach 

I.'" 

in education has to be assured by the programme of teacher «’■' 
education. 

Teacher education in its true perspectives should 
ultimately be made responsible to create a culture of 
child centred education in our country. For this momentous 
task, teacher education in itself needs to be thoroughly 
examined. It needs to be rejuvenated and made enthusiastic 
of being accountable to, do the needful expected from the 
programme of teacher education. Men and material, thoughts 
and actions constituting the pattern of teacher education 
should be given a face lift treatment to cater to the demands 
of child centred approach in education,,It will be 'well begun 
is half done' if we could reshape and redesign our system 
of teacher education as the starting point for the introduction 
of child centred approach in our pattern of education. 

Teacher educators 

To train and educate teacher trainees as the practi- 
tiotiers of child centred education, teacher educators 
themselves are necessarily reguired to be the men of faith 
and conviction in the system. In theory and practice,,- 
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they should be able to deliver the message of child 
centred education to the pupil teachers. In their styles 
of taking theory classes, child centred approach should 
find its justification for practice in schools. In 
practical classes, teacher educators should .demonstrate 
child centred approach in action in simulated as well as 
real school classroom situations. 

Teacher educators may also be drawn from schools 
where they should have established themselves as good 
teachers, meritorious teachers who should be able tp 
transmit the real mission of teaching children to the 
new generation of teachers. On the other hand, teacher 
educators selected directly should be kept on probation 
period till they earn a practical experience of teaching 
children in schools through child centced approach. 

For their effectiveness in the education of 
teacher-trainees to practise child centred approach in 
schools, teacher educators should always be kept reminded 
of 'example is better than precept'. 

Teacher trainees 

Once we have teacher educators who are able to instill 

the spirit of child centred approach amongst the teacher 
trainees, the trainees should be found in readiness to listen 

to this approach. It is always better to have motivated 

persons to listen to something which is thought to be 
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essential to bo conveyed to them. The message of teacher . 
educators should not go unheard in wilderness, it must be 
received by pupil teachdrs In full attention and with a 
sincerity of purpose. To ensure such motivated teacher 
trainees in teacher training institutions, their recruitment 
procedure needs to be carefully arrived at. 

In the scheme of selection of pupil teachers in t he 
schools and colleges of education, we are required to keep 
a balanced vievi/ of the personal-personality aspect e|S well 
as academic record of aspirant trainees. Academically good 
persons found to be fit for admission to teacher training 
programme, need essentially be ensured for their healthy 
attitude towards children, favourable attitude towards 
teaching profession and for a good aptitude for teaching 
children in schools. 

Child centred approach in education can only be 
practised with dedication and committment with the teaching 
profession. Integrated, self-composed, confident and men of 
patience and firm determination to mould the character and 
personality of children, can be relied upon to listen to 
the message of child centred approach in education. 

For this one, may do good to recruit mentally healthy 
individuals as pupil teachers in the teacher education 
programme, 

. ii » 
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Having been convinced about it, an appropriate 
testing and non-testing procedure can be developed to 
allow teacher education only to the persons of childlike 
personality, fascinating character and brilliant academic 
qualifications. 

In-service teacher education 

Once received teacher education should never be thought 
as complete and perfect for all times to come. By nature, 

1 

teacher education is a continuous process. Once trained 
teachers need to undertake refresher courses from time to 
time to keep their professional efficiency and morale high. 
Practising teachers in schools should be given facilities 
and opportunities to attend the inservice teacher education 
programmes as a matter of essential professional obligation 
on them. 

For practising teachers, in-service teacher education 
programmes on child centred approach has become the need of 
the hour. Perhaps, mass orientation teacher training programmes 
has set the ball rolling in its right direction. The programmes 
need to be made more effective and useful on the basis of 
feedback received therein. 

Short term projects of action research on childre 9 
can be visualised as joint projects between teachers in 
schools and teacher educators in teacher trainiRf 
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institutions. This will help to bring teacher education 
and school education close to each other. The interaction 
between teachers and teacher educators may go a long way to 
think about practical strategies on child centred approach 
in education. School teachers are well placed to provide 
feedback to the teacher educators on the working of child 
centred approach in schools. Teacher educators visiting 
schools and school teachers being given warm reception in 
teacher education institutions in itself is a strategy to 
introduce child centred approach in schools. 

Contents of teacher education 

Child centred approach rests upon a thorough 
understanding of children on the part of their teachers. 
Teacher education should provide the best of working 
knowledge to understand each and every child to each and 
every teacher teaching in schools. 

The concept of inter-intra individual differences has 
to be brought home to the pupil teachers. The contours of 
Cental, social, physical and emotional development of 
children must be well explained to the pupil teachers. 
Exceptional children have exceptional needs and they need 
enabled to learn by teachers by their well designed 
child centred approach in teaching. Enriched curriculum over 
3nd above the general prescribed courses of studies has to 
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be kept in readiness to facilitate gifted children have 
the development of their exc'-ptional talents. In a group 
situation in schools in classroom structures teachers have 
to reach each and every child to teach him, educate him 
and help him to make the best of his time in school. 
Teachers must design teaching for children and children 
may not be designed for*teaching but they need be properly 
motivated for learning. Teacher trainees in their pre- 
service teacher education programme must receive all 
essential training to teach each and every child, reach 
one and all children to give them the benefit of coming 
to the School, 

In teacher training, the teacher must be given an 
understanding about his own being effective or going to 
be an ineffective teacher. He must be enlightened about 
teaching through various methods keeping child centred 
approach intact, he can follow experimental method, lecture 
method, as may be suitable to the situation but he must 
take Care of the 'child’ Involved in the process of his 
teaching. The child must learn, enhance his learning; 
should be kept in mind by the teacher. The courses of 
studies have to be finished but they should be meaningfully 
completed by all children to their satisfaction. The 
concept of 'Mastery Learning' has a special message for 
teachers in this context. Children learn and their learning 
is regulated by their rate of learning which has to be 
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Accepted, Each and every child .has to be facilitated to 
' l«arn to give him the satisfaction of achievement to help 
him build up a sound mental nealth. 

In brief 

Education by nature is a child centred system. 

For its effectiveness it must be conducted throug^h child 
centred activity approach. This has been very well-reminded 
to one and all of us by NPE,1986. 

The programme of teacher education needs to be recast 
to meet with the demands of introducing child centred approach 
in education. Teachers have to be oriented and fresh teacher 
trainees have to be recruited who may respond well to practise 
this approach in schools. 

Institutions of teacher education should take up 
the responsibility of developing a culture of child centred 
approach in schools established on the system of child centred 
education. Teacher educators should give a serious thought 
to it. They should accept this challenging opportunity with a 
firm determination and fortitude at their command. The society 
needs to be assured that teacher educators will come up to 
its expectations. 
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tt-tc of paper ; PREPARING CHILDREN FOR FUTURE 

■ CITIZENRY 


Anima Sen* 

» 

/After the World War II, human talent has been 
increasingly recognised to be worth cherishing as a 
resource'. Wise investment To;: ■.he development of this 
human resource is expected to lead to an all round development 
of a nation. One of the most important resources of any 
community is its children. Children are the citizens of 
tomorrow who would substantially contribute to the social, 
economic, and all-round development of the country, John 
Dewey once remarked, "What the best and wisest parent wants 
for his child, that must be the community want for its 
children, " 


The key word for such development is j it 


is the mirror through which the cuj tural heritage of a 
nation is rofiecteb. The ru’c’ccss of education manifests 
itself through its ability to oroducc more and more quality 
citizenry for future generations. Achievement through 
education should ensure prodi’ction of quality human beings, 
more knowledgeable, more pragmatic, mojo sensible, more 

sensitive, more amenable and more conceTnocl to the relevant 
needs of the society. 


Dr. Anima Sen is 
Delhi University 


Professor in the Department of Psychology, 
Delhi. Uhe is an internationally reputed 


Scholar in the field of Experimental Psychology. 
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Education must generate the needed trained and 

I 

skilled, man powei', Educatio . 0-y ' i ’t , •'■iit itself to 
only academic achievement or mere text book learning; 
rat'ier it is more concerned with the all round development 
of an individual. The insight ano ap;:.l lea tions of Psychological 
principles have .significant rs-<levance to the process of 
life long education, as is ovideni J:’. o,.-] the educational 
objectives and activities related tc a. c > stage of human 
development. 


quality 

India has a great muridane to onh.ance the 
of its educated people »■ from the ndeuendence period, 

the literacy rate has increased from 9.0s to 36/3 in 1981. In 
India, children upto the age of 14 constitute about one-third 
of the total population; of which are the children below 
five years of age. 


The literacy rate has improvea steadily since Independence, 
But the gap beLv/o^ju Llic "o.-ces, nas, hov/evei, peisi.t;tO'J (see the 
foliovvliu' table). 


1951 

24.9 

1 961 

C-1. < 

1 971 

39.5 

1981 

46.4 


F. 

TOTAL 

7.9 

'6.6 

12.9 

o 

a 

1 8.4 

29.: 

24.9 

36,0 
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The serene ap'^iears quite alooray because of the fact 
th=it the enorr'ious cfrowth in poqulotion tends to neutralise 
the apparent impri- ‘Oient, Thouyh the n-irolmont rates are 
increor.inq, tho drop out eater a-re also '■'onressingly high'. 

Tn India '10 OPT-cent of children :.it'--ring Class I eitlior 

repeat the clas-' or leave t!ie school, Cne report (Satya Bhusan, 

19 ^ 6 ) G Lates ih,. I. for v'jvary thr^'O enrolinonts (for 'vhatever 

raas'^ns) two drop-outs onrl such drop outs swell the adult 

illitratp population. It has been rightly argued in the 

report that literacy can only bo fouoht as part of a co-ordinated 

policy against poverty. 

The question of quality is impliritjy 'vi Lh .qinriLJ 


DgvgI opifion t of Uk-joo clnl'hon int'"- lioalthy ncriaal j n-'H vi ihia Ic as 
future citizens cannot Tpa'ttJy be effected \7hen the statistics 
indicate that 44 % of total den Lhc nro ixi>in lopulntion of 

»» 

children under 14 years of nge. Similarly^ millions of children' 
in India are destitutes and orphans. They constitute 5.56 
percent of the total child popiulation in 1581 ; end one 
estimation has indicated that by 1991,12.32 million children 
will be destitute and orphans (Pathak and &.axena ,1 900), Sue’: 
children are usually unwanted or lest c’nildron; and for a 
variety of j.’rasons they are Placed .'.ri xnsti tuitions. 


Children vary in their endowmenr. in their opportunities 
and also in the speed and direction of their growth. Underlying 
these differences are factors that saem to ho universally 
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vvorking in hunan development. This in. essence, requires an 

understandina of tho type of society v^'e want to live in and 

which of the practices and cultural values cf the people we 

cherish, and hence we '.'.'ant to preserve -md aqn-ii'i which one 

deserves a change e,g. traditional lower status of women,’ 

unt-ouchability, dowry system amonr* m.-rny other social evils 

deserve a chanae for tho betterment o' mankind. It is q fact 

that the children of today ‘vould be p.'’rents of tomorrow. 

Education as a tool of cultur.rl and social change has a definite 
\ 

role to play in this direction in reducing the undesirable 
aspects of culture on human behaviour and to br.ing a desirable 
change in the society. 

Some of th'a relevant factors in rel.'tion to the physical, 
social and psychological dovolopment of the child are considered 
here. 

MALNUTniTipN 

Over the l.='St sovora.l doccr’ies^ ..uus i dorable effort 
has been directed Lo'''<;ru developino r'Ti understanding of the 
biological effects of s'locific end . 71 -ncral forms of malnutrition 
on hum.ari nenrol.ogirnl and opica I dL'Vi^lo;.'ment. 

Malnutrition durin-. ini--nc- cn-" t.-irly childhood is 
beli*^ved to iiavo long inr).! rcj'Grcua.aiCii.s on both physical 
growth and Intel .loc Lual pomoj?i.i.anc.v in later life. A substantial 
evidence has accumul.ntei' o'/'e.r i.ie yea.rs to unequivocal.ly 
demons Lxate that severe under—nutrition in early life adversely 
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affects !jrain devGlopifion l., jt-uciios carried out on expexiriiontal 
animals under controlle ■ cohd.il. one liave shown that oven modejrate 
malnutrition impos at a time rn tho central ne.rvous system 
is nevelooinn, 'f pens i-Stent onouph, interferes with neurpna.l 
division, adv^r^naly . fTnctinn in'-n. ^ ir.--' + ion, impairing learning 
ability, and also .i radinn to ahnormal .ehc.viour. Malnutrition 
during early i-hil'. iiotics beon fiiunc' to ho associated witlh 
Si-teller head c-i rcunf o'lronco, lov/er brain weights and altered 
biochemistry o.f tl'C brain; throurfli the functional significance 
of those neurochemical altcrmtions .is, as yot, far from clearly 
understood. jV.aInourishod children have been found to perform 
poorly in intcllin'ence tests and on this basis it has been held 
that protein calorie i n.idot'u.'cy during cb.i Idhood can load to 
irreversible impairment of montfi] function in later life. 


Beharyioural conseguencos of ma 1 nuIr j. l-ion in hui iait t J !... 

are manifold, i .a 1 nutri tion .uflects hum..n bc'haviour directly by 
disturbing b.roin gro'/th anc function, '’nd indirr’ctly by infl¬ 
uencing the social and instit'iti onal 3:e!)!;onsos duo to this 
perturbation. It is a 'voll ostablished fact that children 
in general coniin<'( from lovvci' s oc-lo-’Ocononiic strata tend to 
nerforni let.-, v-'ell on I.ects ot .intellectual development and 
chow poorer scholastic achieve*nent ih'an children from middle 
class homes ^ These class differences in in Isllcctua I and 
language functioning c^o not appear consistcntlv until around 

2 or 3 yaars of age, and the.y saom to ijccome progressively 

the 

apparent as (:hild.ren giet older and enter / school system 
at 5-6. A/ears of age,' 
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Middle class children have advantage, since the 
anaJytical cognitive style h.elns much in scholastic achievement, 
whereas children from lovvor soclax -economic strata find adjustment 
difficulties and may lesd to feel infoj'.or and other feelings of 
inadequacy. The nervas ivensss of soc;'o-environmental influences of 
children's early psycho logical dev'^lopment is porticularly well 
demonstrated in finding from several todies conducted v'^orld 
over ^Sen,1934). 

The impact of total rail lieu sorroun<ling malnutrition 
is also an important area. Chronically, under-nourished children 
showed deficiencies in intersot-sory integration. Unbalanced 
diets, unhygienically prepared food, lack of cleanliness, untidy 
surroundings, lack of timely medicare are some of the factors 
that led to recurrent infections, chronic diseases of liver, 
bronchial troubles, and blindness amongst others. Cumulative 
rautritional deprivation, like severe malnutrition may interfere 
with optimal development of cognitive func i toning and nay have 
severe implications for learning in later years. 

A number of studies in India an-' in other parts of the 
world such as flexico, Africa and the Cariboean heve shown that 
chronira.lly undernourished children tend to lag behind in terms 
of behavioural developiaont. The primary deficits appear to 
.involve motor integrative pg' croriiianco, reading ability, con¬ 
centration ano motivation. Apathy a.ui reduced curiosity have 
also been associated \/lth early malnutrition. The hazards of 
malnutrition and undernutrition are serious obstacles to the 
promotion of physical and muntal health of children. 



Accordinc; to the Third I’Jorld Food Survey of FAO, 


about half of the v/orld's population Puffers from malnutrition. 

In a country like Indio malnutrition io r-ndeinic, per capita 
calorie conP'.VtTiption isS ahoui 2100 wiiich is bolow the reconmendert 
.‘?tandard of 2400 for averego male adult engaged in sedentary 
work. Malnutrition due to nutritional deprivation interferes 
with a child's rnot^'/ation, power of concentration, and capacity 
to learn. Children who survive a severe and lengthy episode of 
malnutrition in early life are handicapped in learning some 
of the fundamental academ.ic skills, and a re therefore,' lens ab-le 
to profit from the cumulative knowledge available. By inhibiting 
the development of r primary process essential for cognitive 
orowth, malnutrition Intarfoces v/itbi -.•rdcrly development, 
experience aiid con Lribvjteo Lo a '^ub-«. jLIumI .level of i u I ol 1 oo Cmi 
functioning, Tfie pwo.'. uj. liio nutrition tho more difficult it 
is for the cf tld to j ea rn an-’, cone up wj ;:h tiio school life. 


In India, tb'' child oopulatio’, i.s about 225 millions, 
out of whicii nearly 10(1 jtillJ'.-n r'-aid^'en are deprived or under 
privileged; and 65 ir.illlon chi Id-ron are octimated to be mal¬ 
nourished % /,boi.it 35 pijrc’riL o’! rie-’School children show some 
evidence o t ma In our i s hmen i (Tand on, 1 90'"'). 


Malnutrition, infection and high mortality rate are 
some serious public liealth problems; two-thirds of tl'ic world 
population axe mostly from tho developing and under^-deveLoped 

countries. 
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Th© oroblsiii of undorn jUrisliiiiGA t 3 nc' nialnu'txi't.ion is 
acute in many areas and i’-- c-.'-' .•■■■i-u-"-' sor i y affect 

phygical growth, social and mental d- elopment* Inadequate 
diet leads to poor stamina and loi; pnysical activity-which 
in turn leads to low productivity and still to more poverty. 

There is a grooving concern over the problem‘Of hunger and 

I 

malnutrition insoite of increasingly more eppication of high 

yielding cereals and better technology in agricultural development. 

The so-called green revolution cannot fulfil the human promise 
of providing a higher quality of life unless the farm families 

and the rural community are helped to understand and accept 

changes assential-for development, I.iany of the rural people 

do not have the knowledge, skills or motivation to respond or to 

make an effective contribution to natJonal developnant as they 

lack in human resource development. 


Malnutrition may not always be clue to deficiency of food. 
Nearly all researchers have agreed thal: malnutrition arises from 
a common qrouo of adverse social conc.itions, including poverty, 
ignorance, poor hygiene, overcrov/djag, lac'c of education, 
parasitic and communicable diseases, superstition and other factors 
that collectively ,and individually limit the availability and 
or utilisation of nutrients bv tbo oroanisra. Malnutrition is not 
an isolated biological phonomonon, but it occurs as a part of 
an on-going socirol proco? ' w'lioli affects the physical and 
intellectual development of the child. Both social and nutritional 
factors affect mental development not only independently, but alsf 
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they interact very atronnly., In rur^l India., v/’^e-rG nialnutrition 
is more cofliraon, a child may net nchn avo riiaxijnum c';‘'netic potential. 
It cennot be denied .hat correlates -jf poverty sugoest poor 
nutrition, Jnad.iqunte health care, lack of stimulation ,-,nd a 
general impoverished onvii-onmcnt "-irich arc indeed deleterious 
for the cognitive de''''':)lopnient. The maj'i' influence of malnutrition 
maybe* displayed in at ten hi on, mot-* va tions or arousal deficits 
Tether than in' basic intellicence and lc-*ai'nlnr./ competence in 
children (Sen and Gen, 1 983). 


Continuing deprivatioh, particularly at crucial points 
of development 'vould institute damage which'may run even in the 
succeeding generations. The unstiraulating social conte-xt might 
also have a reflection on ma.!nota-is]in»ent. There are instances 
where malnutrition might occur in addition to the factor er 'puwi Oy 
or low Goci o-ocunuiiii r rondition. Foi’ exeiuple, cvmi wiion .-vloun-idtc 
protein is available in the child's di^t, it may not be readily 
absorbed, h'^any m,-*lnourisiied children have infectfuns ahd infestat- 
ions interfering with t''e prouui u M 1 i 7.0 Li on atid absorption of 
dietary protein. The cultural peculiarities of a community mighi: 
encourage directly or indii-ectly incidence of malnutrition- as P 
discourage in re'nabilition. Traditional food habits of -the family 
or of e community such as habits of eating polished rice, or _a\'oidin 
intake of animal proteins and frequent fasting on religious ground, 
personal habits and food fads also play important roles in the 
development of malnutrition. Mother's intelloctual level or edu— 

^ cationnl bacltg.round are also some of the important factors in thds 

respect. 
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Very often the pre-^school child is neglected. The 
mother must remember that the pre-school child needs comparatively 
more food than an ad"lt in relation to his weight. During these 
years, children grow very fast, so they need foods which bUild 
their bodies and make them strong. The child v;ill show steady 
growth if he is in a state of good health. If children do not 
get sufficient amount of the right kinds of food, they fail to 
grow properly. These are the years when children suffer from 
usual childhood diseases (c'hickenpox, measles, etc.) and they 
need foods that build up resistance against disease and also 
rebuild their bodies after sickness. 

The child must be .taught good food habits (eating 
at regular times, washing hands before and after meals etc.). 

The eating habits he formes at this time will continue to stay 
with him. for life. The nutritional needs of the pre-school 
children fare much higher than those of adults. The diet of the 
child must be rich in protective food to ensure an adequate 
supply of nutrients for his needs. 

The needs for proper education', recre-ition and mental 
and psychological growth and adequate nutrition a.'e equally 
valid for the child at school. Several school rh'idron 
attend school after o scanty breakfast and are hungry during 
most of the school hours. The school is a common place where 
children can be reached collectively and easily. Feeding of 
nutritious supplemontazy foods, if done through the Mid-day 
Med. Programmes can be of iroaense value. 
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. The complex process of personolity development and 
'character building undoubtedly starts first at home. 

The neneral approach the narents adopt, attitudes that 
t'ley hold, the style of socialization they they exercise, ' 
oncouranoment and reinforcement that they provide - all 
constitute an important psychological environment for -the 
child. Quality environment could not be created just by 
Qccumulaticn of toys, play materials and the modern amenities. 

The child without qualitative parental ihieraction, child 
to-chlld inte-ractlon £ nd child's interaction 'with famny 
can not grow to the optimal level of his pot/^n hi al 1 Lies, niiiidiuu 
fail to learn to simulate any model bt.dk'.va our, if parents 
present, conflicting model in their dry to day bcliavi^gux,., 

’^.ffoc ti'/'-' rarout-old Id coiiuiuini cv. tion iit dealing vxith children 
would involve a balc^nce bet''/cen I'lve, freedom and '/■ariety of 
childhood play slturtions. This would holp in the develooraent 
of round self esteom and kcnfidence. Many tines parents 
lack realistic, positive rnd, !'.eaJtl>y attitude tevards cnildren. 

They do not understand the psycho! ogio'-'' ’ need of the children, 

Teci'inicues c f ans'vnrinc' ''hil^'li’en *s c'"tistions emerging out of 

ihenr curiosity to know the world, apnreci,-:itiiig their feeling 

end holpinc; thorn for clear ideas call for definite parental skills. 

The causes of reuertoire of emotional disturbances in 
children are never clear. However, a stable family relations, 
love, affection and real concern for the child and an understanding 
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of his problems pave a long way tov/ards healthy growth. Stable, 

. o . -.a.- I • • 4 - 1 - bulkwarfii ^ 

warm and harmonious family relationsnip is the of a child's 

mental health, 

Cver^pr^tec-tipri and indulgence nL=;vertheless need to be 
avoided in order to avert undue dependency and aggression. The 
child, if overprotected, does not seem to be popular amongst 
his peers. Too much interference with the child's affairs also 
bring negativism in behaviour, Negativdsm has been defined as a 
form of behaviour in which the child shows resistance to adult 
authority . A sympathetic understanding of the child's require¬ 
ments and problems, as well as setting of a compatible standard 
for him in relation to the potentialities of the child are sone 
of the prerenuisites -for his proper development. 

At he«ne, the input of human interactions need to be 
enhanced. The parents and other members of the family should 
pay an affectionate understanding to the needs of the children. 

The process of urbanization has disrupted old bonds of traditional 
social structure and relation in joint family system and also 
among neighbourhood. 

The process of urbanization has changed the family structure and 
values as enjoined by t'^e avr-rage Indian Family, reinforcing the 
process of migrations from rural to urban aceas. In spite of 
industrial development, it has affected the quality of life at 
family level, has deteriorated the emotional bonds of relations 

between parents and children. It '-as made the home environment 
deprived of interaction among family members. The emotional 
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bond aiiionf? rneii'berG of the f-“mily 1 33 dot<''^rioratet'l; interaction 
aiTior.^ monb‘''-rf- c^ I'.'ie e:-:tended ir'-/niiv '■"''inim.ieQcl. 


Fsrai.Ty is ram o and more hnned to the moterialietic 
p'.poets f'f lit' vd Liiout ityin ‘7 to ; 'ro'''dg.-4'e any value systei’n 
in tlic ciiildikin'* ji loc ;<'n‘Li il ■ I’.lture has replaced the 
rejJ conce-'n fu^r the rnentnJ hen] th of ;o chile’. Ouolity of 
life is invaria'''ly discussed In iJio forro of more and more physical 
comfort of tj'<e t'^nily rnc' jccumulation of la'^ost elc'ctronic 
brniseh'oic! nnd' 7 etry„ hut poor class 01 community devoid of 
materialistic acliLevemen t, need not necessarily be poor in ■ 
psychological envl ironrnen t. The psycholoelcal environment is 
identified in terms of fulfilment of ’nsycholooical needs. It 
includes hoalthy in ler*-'.lor-sonol relationshi.i o, communication- 
hotwoen family 1 lumbers and also bntv/oen . lildren, family v^lue 
establis.hinq t'.'--* code o'" conduct ir, .ho child, •-'nd doveloornent 
of bonds between parents and the chil'i. The child '«'itli the 
input of human interaction is lia'ol.* to hrine quality parent- 
child Inter ■’ctlr.n; will'iout interaction ''ith t’nc other family 
nienbers, the children carr-noi: cjro'-f to t!'- optimal level of 
notentialities □ 


ilie persona.lity of "t .a child duvolops as r result of 
in oroctlon h9t\./eon his bioloqical r.cads and tn^’ various socio™ 
psycholocjiccd influences exertod on ii'U ny -l-.i.e nembors of his 
'arnily. 



Family life has certainly chanqed oV'='r the years. 
Industrialization-cura-urbanisation has brought in many a 

changes both in the structure and the function of a family. 

Nuclear families (.whether desirable or not) are more frequently 

prevailing and the number of extemied family is gradually receding, 

Functionally also,there has been a tremendous change. The wife 

or mother is no longer confined to her house to make it a home, 

she is also actively participating outside home in the economic 

activities, directly or indirectly. Hearing up of children is still. 

one of the major functions of the family, but the style or pattern 

of child rearing practices has undergone significanc changes. In 

spite of radical changes, parents still control or at least try 

to control the behaviour of their children all over the world. 

The differences we see in the behaviour of individuals in 
different cultures and/or within the same culture are largely 
a product of the process called socialization. Family, being 
one of the fundamental social groups, is largely responsible in 
the early process of socialization. It really matters, what 
goes on inside tb.e home, alongwith other factors. Socialization 
has a reference to the learning of .accepted and approved ways 
of beliaving. The infant is born in cn already existing group, 
viz., the family, which has certain standardized modes of behaviour, 
accepted values, attttude.s which am nothing but variations in 
social norms. 
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cv^iXY faiuily I'las inoumerpb.lc Soci' 
-fiiffprent acpQcts o£ life such c-o 

food lisbit, longu,-ge habit, r laiionshi 
*f the family, rola '-.i-voG , n<e Lghbourhoor 

to'V'-ds recreption among other things. 

Emotional climate in tlio home is 
and in t!:is conts^ct the significant of 


'i 1 : ■ or'.ns r 0 1 a ted to 
in ri-s ttors of dros'^, 

r: with different members 
, J'^’oologies, attitude 


n very iinnortant factor; 
It a .cmo n 1 o u s r e 1 a t i o n sS h i p 


■^eWen narents is readily understood. T' e child is naturally 
^uic!^ to perc ivo discord, in any, ai"or'g-:-': the members of the 
famiiy. Xn fact, the future stabilit'' of c family rests upon 
t¥ affectional bp'r-id. And to reinforce this nf-J^r.ctional bond 
in the inter-pnr.'sonel relationship, the role of recreation 
in the family life is also crucial. Folklores, mores, etc. are 


learned through rerreailon activities ii'Siio the fa ally. The 
typical psycholoc'ica 1 value of eff-'ct )f re’-Zr-'i-d, reinforcement 
roes a long 'vay in influencini the child's behaviour, persuading 
him to leave a deiiiiqu,gnt gang, o'certiP-'> hisciplinc etc., f'.rough 
recreational activities. 


Tho family is to fulfil certain basic functions 'vhich have 
individual sorvico as 'vnU ■'.i, socicty-orionted aspects. In 
catryinr, out those? functions, individuals in differen’tia'ted 
roles interact in core rpla^'ionship. The nature of the infl’.’ence 
''>f the momboTS of f o family resulting from tiiese functions can 
''"'■'Isln some ores umab.l y consequent phenomena as oursonality 
^iev.Mopment of the child. It can fulfil tho function of 
’^ro'driing all members with the oraotional gratification derivable 
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from primary relationships and of providing the child with 
nurturance and control. Childhood is regarded as the period 
of life where maximum emphasis is put on socialization. The 
function of socialization of the child is largely vested upon 
the family. Different aspects of socializntiony viz.^ acquisition 
of intellectual and motor skills, development of moral character, 
preparation for assuming adult roles an-’ the development of 
personality— all these are greatly influenced by inter-oersonal 
relationship in the family, 

Development of co-operating attitude is an art; the 
trait of co-operation should always he encouraged for development. 
It is not desirable thiat the chiJd should always be pushed for 
competition. Fiercsfully competitive climate should, as far as 
practicable, be averted for the child. Self-competition is good 
and in this process hejpften docs better than others, without 
being unnecessarily uncooperative and hostile to others. 

Vfnile guiding, shaping and handling children, physical 
punishments and self _ . ' ^verbal threats liave to be avoided 

completely. Only through tender care and deep concern for the 
child, his personality can bloom and flourish. 

A thorough analysis of home environment often helps in 
understanding the source of the child's problems. A jvidge once 
made a very wise observation, statina that, 'I liave never met 
a criminal who came from a happy home'. 
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As l-.hp riay9 of o.rJy c!iil.ohoco ooniP to an end, norrv^ally 
thr child i.s expQc!'ec! to be ready for going to school □ To all 
younc; chi-ldren, going to school iT.nons growing up, and in fact 
they want to gro'v as big, as »daddV . They looh forwarc) eagerly to 
tSe day ■■/’^en i-hry ...in bo groi,.>- 01 , .•n-.-gj- ho be knov^r as school 
children. Children who hove older sib linos already in school, 
are especinlly eager to join 'the rrnics rvf school children. The 
older brothers and sisters leave the..; behind every morning and 
come back "'it!' lots of clay to day oxceUences which they discuss 
at home, the younger children hear them and want also to share 
their experiences. 

Going to school may bo an cxi-Llinr,- btx-.. iox cn.. iidid 

or it might be a frighLtul n...-rij tov tiM depending upon his 

nature o± pieparation for it. Hurloclc (Idyg) observed that 
studies of children's attitudes toward school have indicated 
that though most children omL-'t; school high hor’es and great 

expectations, there a'^o also many children who become di si i 1 iouf^id 
with School, v(^ry soon aftoj' entering there. Tt is a truism t.'at ■ 
stresses and threats generated by the bocial. environment will 
l''dve unfavourable effects on the psychologii al development 
or the children. 


The School environment and cumrluni !>'■ d'-ve also very 
Significant roles; satisfying and s timuiatj r r, experiences at-'" 
chool and in recreational activities svitli peer group become 
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a 

conducive in generating a feeling of adequacy and/sense of 
confidence and security. This in turn might sometimes offset sub¬ 
stantially even for an adverse home situation. 

Going to school is an adjustment for the child, since for 

most of them, this would amount to a real break from the home 

a 

enyironment, first of its kind. This involves^/series of adjust¬ 
ments to new people, new surroundings and new behavioural 
patterns; and adjustment to new people or situations is invariably 
accompanied by a certain amount of emotional tension. The 
ynung child with limited experiences faces difficulty in any 
kind of new adjustment. This is amply exemplified by such incidents 
as having a visitor in the home or moving to another residence 
might easily upset the young child. 

■ Though it is true that the ability to make adjustments to 

new situations depends partly upon intelligence, but the previous 
experiences in making such adjustnent-"? acquired by the child is 
also of considora'"'le importance. How vor, it is worth mentioning 
that until the fundamental ph/siological, motor, and social 
habits are fully established, the child should be provided with 
a stable and unvaried environment as far as possible in order to 
help him in getting settled in his ways. When the young child 
faces difficulty in making new adjustments because of his lack 
of experience, tne resulting emotional. terms ion becomes very much 
pronounced. This pent-up emotion manifests Itself in a variety 
of ways; such, as, freauent outburst into crying, general 
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several forms 


loss of appetite, voruttinM, J ji' 
of speech disorherc. '-ijf-iculty 


s of weinht, 
in 3lee*'i and 


the 


like. 


onoojL uecorre 


The esrly exnpri^vncc': oT tJpli’ in 

minant of his fecslJng .-'nd ntlitu;'-} toward schooj.. All l;is 

eagerness for oolrK.- to school dj s .t I'r if after entering 

the school he finds himself unorer-red or -/hot the school expects 
of him. The enjoymeni: ond pleasure '’ntic in.-'ted hy the child might 
be overpowered by his newly c'evnlopo'^ fear: nnr’ feelincr gf 
inadequacy. ■ 


Unpreparedness for the school thus ,-,/j -.'cts the child’s 
adjustment in school. On the other exlrem'^-, ho'/zever, the child 
is sometimes prepared givinc, ,i wrong notion of l:he school, which 
is equally harmful for him. For i no tonce, some parents etulenvuur 
to make their children liking school hs' n 1 i-'ic; an enchanting, 

unrealistic and colourful picture of t!ic f.chool iifo, such as 
there are plenty of kids to play around wd th him all the time, etc. 


UndesirablG early ex'oe i. iI'nc./.t school might be developed 
either due to lack of prepare Li on or ■ ■'•a tlon o.C the '^a'’ong 

tyne, and tiese might hav.,- serious conseg'.'onces, since the whol 
attitude of the child toward schooj jnight be adversely affected 
tecause of unfavourable dtsposi tion, "rhe child develops accumu— 
L'ted disgust for school; and he may even revolt resulting in 
r'rotest against goinn to school. The pri.-n writer had the 
bortunity of observing a small boy '"'ho bov^louod a hostile 
^ titude towards school to such an sxtent that he started 



refusing to go to bed at night, lest it would be morning again 
after the sleep is ov-'r, and he v/oul-’ again be sent to school* 

The parents were then compelled to tahe the boy out of the 
school, at least temporarily, in order to relieve him from 
the nightmare. 

Some preliminary experience of the child in pre-school 
years might help him, however, in getting prepared for the school, 
and there are several ways in which a child can be given such 
preliminary experience in making adjustments. For instance, 
he may be sent to a nursery school or kindergarten for a year 
or two before he is ready to enter a formal school, 

ROLE OF PR!Z~^CHOOL EXPERIENHE 

The home training may not necessarily be always sufficient 
because of various reasons. The parents, particularly the mother 
may not heve sufficient time to look after all those various 
needs of the child. Even when the mother is not working outside 
the family, she might have oth'='r responsibilities at home 
Besides, mother may not always be temperamentally suited to 
answer all the queries put by the child almost endlessly. 

The most important aspect of nursery and kindergarten 
srhool is to prepare the child for the school. The readiness for 
going to the school can successfully be effected by nursery 
school experiences. Parents, particularly of middle class 
cultural backga-ound, are fully aware of the value of nursery 
education. 
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The school environment is drastically dif'^erent from 
(lorio environment and in tnis conf’extj outsicJo agencies oiher 
than -mother, con play a very substantial role. 

It would build 'readiness' for lerirnino by providing a rich 
variety of' experiences suited tn the needs of the child, whicSi 
wuld enable the child to explore the r-orld, simultaneously 
developing his ’-)otentialities. 

If the chl'ld acquires some com ion skills during pre-school 
years, it will heJ p him in nis Inter ofljustment in school. The 
difference school environment and home sn^^ironment'is 

very marked; ho’-/evor, the difference between IJursary end 
Kindergarten school and home envirnnm-'nt is not so profound. The 
c'iJd under 3 years of age gets Crasily upset by a slight change 
in bis daily schedule; but from a'-'out th's age onwards, variation 
v! routine, i-f not too great, are ino-re helpful than harmful, 
because they t.elp the child to m^ke adjustments to changed condition 
which, sooner or Inter, he will have to learn. Besides, the 
social contacts the child '-ins with other children and adults 
in pre-school groups have the '.joy for his J.atoi? adjustments in 
School. The child should Icivirn the art of coopeiration and 
conoetiticn which can orocerly bp developed in serai-school 

environment. 


The more time tlie 
eosier it will be for 
''in.lcing adjustments rarely 


child has to learn to lyake adjustments, 
l-iim later on; concen’trited training in 
produces as good results as. gradual 
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training over a longer period of time. Parents often endeavour 
conscientiously their child for school, however, they can never 
be sure whether they have done v/ell until the child goes to 
school when they have an opportunit’' to test the preparatory 
steps taken by them. 

With the theme of small family size being accepted, the 
child will have a lesser number of companions at home, and yet 
peer group experience is essential for the child. The joint 
family system is receding gradually, and child of t»day is also 
having a lesser chance to share experiencqs with his contemporaries 
within the family circle. Besides, family entertainment like 
outing is good, but it is never the same as when the child goes 
along with other kids to the 200 organised by his teachers. 

They learn new things in a new context. 

Tha nursery school experience becomes helpful in makino 

* 

the child learn adjustment in .?d"'*arc-'. Group play, Going for a 

A 

picnic or to the zoo have also some role in inducing the child 
to conform to the discipline in addition to recreational values, 
Tiie activities in nursery and kinderyarnen school also require 
a great deal of concentration of attention. This adjustment 
taxes time, but lator on children also learn to enjoy it. To 
help the child in developing the learning skill smoothly, simple 
games of counting, learning names of objects, colours and form 
identafi ration, spelling of simple words are many of the items 
that nurerry srhuoi progidimuct. includes; and this training is 
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invaluable for L,ho child;, and he vvin teke it aP a fun as it 
becomes tho part of a rfane. ilo also learns to eicercise his 
reasoning capacity . nd can also tako part in .simple decision 
making proces.s sue]' as in play situations. 

The chiliJ js uu; posed to :ra!re cc-rtain adjustments in 
certain imoortant areas in a school, ^ be able to adjust 
successfully in school, the younr child uhonid be independent 
as far as self-help is concerned. Pore the nursery school 
experience js very beneficial as most of them devote a great 
deal of time to constructive play skiJis u/hich include painting, 
drawing, clay modelling, weaving, tossing c.ncJ catching balls, 
rfcing, siiioping, tvancing, music, singing, elocution and the 
like. The child also learns social adjustnientj he learns how 
to get alongwith other children of his age group. One very 
important asnect of social adjustment? is learning to confrom 
to certain standard in patterns of behaviour and in relation to 
other children, A child soon learns to r/ive and take? he 
learns to share with others, he develops the rudiments of the 
trait of cooperation. 

Such pre-school preparation is very ossontial for the 
/a..t majority of Indi^'n children w^hoso hcnc background not 
conducive enough for intellectual, emotional or social experience; 
would contribute to their adequate psychological developmen- 
privileged child perhaos can do even 'vithout pre-school- 
at.endence; the underprivileged need it rather badly. Howsver, 
X-Lties are mainly acces.sible to the children of the 
^ iviieged persons as nursery education is quite exmensive. 
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Only a negligible percentage of the children population 

(about 2%) can have the benefit of nursery school exoerience 

in a developing country like India. Stjll, the pre-school 

experience, though not easily nvaiinhia to all children, has 

making 

a significant role in helping the chil'’ in / his later 
adjustments in schools. ''Villiam James, one of the greatest 
Psychologists maintains that to an infant, "The world is a big 
blooming, buzzing confusion." And rmidst these big blooming, 
buzzing confusion, the mother acts as nediator in helping 
‘the child to have a relatively stable experience about his 
environment. Similarly, the Kindergarten experience can also go a 
long way in moulding the child's attitude and later adjustments 
in his schools, providing, of courso, the authorities of the 
nursery and Kindergarten school do operate with a sense of 
devotion and service to the community, 

CONCLU DIMG REi' i^RKS 

For the fullest development of tho child physically, 
mentally, socially and emotionri]y - •’•r' to mcke them effective 
citizens for toiriorrow, varit-fy of act giia'-a '-xperionces need 
to be provided to meet theiT- varying indivicJual abilities, 
interests and needs, Reaviny up ot children is not the 
responsibility of the parents, or tho family only. This 
responsibility has multi dinieiisional i,''>cts j Home, School, 
Community, Government, Voluntary Social and Political organi¬ 
sations—all have rx part to play in executing this great task 
not only for the sake of the child but for the nation building. 
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^Ithougt' hi'iiTits and the school are t'lo rtajo'"’ Instit,utions 
rasponsible for the over-.aai develonnont of the child- especially 
dui'lng the foi'inr fc'-ve years, yet its -servici's can bo made more 
sflGctivo- and its Vunctioniny e..-.nr-od, if it is assisted by 
other agoncios rn tl'c community, jf all concerned play thej r 
rolo conscienti "US ly, t'va nation i/oufc- ’o enriched, full of 
(,uaUty humarn beings ell round. 


India has made spocial consj doention for its children 
in the Constitution, It -'irs established a ’’ational Board for 
Children with Prime f. inistor ns its Chnirrunn to monitor the 
procjrcss of t' e i‘jrog.ra,mme for the care and development of 
children. Since Inde’''ondence several programmes have been 
undertaken for childrcm. The h’nti onal r;biidren's Fund was’ 
created for the Government of India in the rnternptional Year 
of the child 'dth the obioctive of ■ ‘ \ 3'■ , rofii stance to 
voluntary agencies ('or thei.'' innovative ox'ojecto relating 
to child dGvolop.nent, the welfc^e of tie handicapped, and 
neglected and needy children belongjnn to poor families. The 
manr-'oement of the Fund was transfer’^od to the NIPCCD, New Delhi 
in' October, 1 onn. 


A detail 3 ?cvie',v for huT.lth and nutrition programme was 
undortalren by Government of India in tne beginning of 1970. 
oGverai teams comprised by planners, administrators and 
tecnnic?! experts reviewed the on going Prog-tamme by field 
vipits and study of available records. It ivas decided to ^ 
•develop jjn Intoni’ated appi’oc'.ch to Provide essential -healtii. 
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nutrition and educational services to the preschool children 

for their optimal development. A project known as Integrated 
Child Development Services (ICDS) /as launched on 2nd October, 
1975, with the ob.jectivos of (i) improving tbo nutritional and 

health status of children in tiie age years; (ii) laying 

the foundations for proper psychologic.'-.3. , physical and social 

development of the child; (iii) reducing the incidence of 

mortality, morbidity, malnutrition and schoo.l drop out; 

(iv) enhancing tho capability of +a.e mother to look after the 

normal health and nutritional needs of tlie child through proper 

nutritional well as health education; and (v) achieving 

effective coordination of policy and implementation amongst the 

various developments for promotion of child develooment, 

ICDS programmes are supf'osed to provide services to the 
pre-school children below the ace from 0-6 years, pregnant women 
in the second and third trimester and Inctatlng mothers for 
the period of 6 months. Pro-school education to the children 
and functional literacy for women are also included in the 
progr-ainicie. 

The National Institute for Public Co-operation and Child 
Oevoiopmont (NIPCCD) is t!ie apex body for training of the 
ICDo functionaires, 

In the Nov» Hclucation i^olicy (19136) the child-centred 
approach has been rc-coinruonded which states that, "a warm, 
welcoming and encouraging approach, in v-vhich all concerned 
share a solicitude for tie needs of the child, is the best 
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motivation Tor the child to at+end school and learn. A child« 
centred and activity^based pmcesc. of L-nminq should be adopted 
at ti'ie primnry eta co. , . .As the child i<rov\;s, the comooneht of 
coanitive lea.vni/in ;-.dii be increased and skills organised 
dirough prartices,'’ 


In this backdrop the value of e'lriy odJicatlon has 
tre’.rtondous lii-iplicn tions. It is trur- that in the last three 
decades or so, the soremd of primary education in tbe country i 
hns been ph-nominal, even though it !ias noL been oossible to 
fuliil the chorishcH'l goal of making it compulsory for all 
children of age range 6 to 14. For a rapid davoloprnent in aJl 
spheres of life., both mqturirl and cultural, children are to be 
recognised as tiie real resource for the nation. It is, ho'i'/ever, 
a Sad commentary on the avoraoe Indian chii.d i.n an urban sot up 
where be is seen to start for hio scho.l in the morning with 
an unduly heavy school bag on fh.e rucksaek, forcing him to 
Maintain a bending posture. 


The morning scone i ri a tvnical middle class 


family is 


rushing up things. 


whole nom'' is C 'notic; More ol Len Lhaii 


not, the child is foLcibly av^akonec' fvo" si .d'or and is being 
iriade ready foT- noin.* to the school. .ho .starts h.is day in the 
Midst of confusion, utter chaos and rush. ^le la being urged to 
nurry up lest he misseo idns school bus, .'’'umr’y is screaming or 
coaxing to finish his breakfast quickly; daddy and other members 
of the family are also doing a lot of running shout for him. 

Such 5 Scene is anything but conducive foa: the development of 
®<^lf“Confidence In the child. 
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The school climate also is not al'vsy"^ supportive enough 
for the natural bJ oom.i ng o-^' his -ooT^on^ i ity, It fails to 
generate a clear direction at ciifferen'^' sp ieres of development 
and growth ; The child is liable i.:> c ■ •lop a negative attitude 
towards education. Existing f.x=^nii;T' h jn --yrtevn colso keeps the 
child always under tension? tlic farnilv '-Iso puts in lots of 
pressure to m^ke him enter into the area of severe competition 
with classmates in order to oeat then. 


So far afe numerous prii>>nry sc'^oolr currently established 

all over the country are concerJiedj ■’i.''th (1 9S4) noted that 
"On the v/holG most of the p')t'imary schools present a dismal 

picture of neglect, social callousness and apathy. If children 

have early education in 'Places, fit for pigs, most of them are 

likely to behave likvo pigs in their ad’ It lives," "Not only 

the physical ''.-nvironment of the senool is poor but nobody 

seems to show any xutcrest in the children in the early years. 

The parents feel relieved by spudi ig away Llieir ^Jiildren to 

schools. The teachers blame the p.-’x'ent? if the children dJo 

itut do v/ell in tl^e scliools, "^he public blaiuos the teachers for 

- behaviour of tiie children, ’"lut hardly any attempt 

is belnq made to n-. Lu f hv cixtiviti 'O of all these peopls 

cuncoj tiod with children," 

« 

The child needs to bo olaced ip .t ociiool environment with 

all kinds of cognitively stimulating conditions. Different 
type of constructlv-"' play rnterials ineJuding, books and 

inagaxinec are soma of the essential r'''c;uiraments which help 
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in developing cognitive and creative abilihies in the 
Ho should gist the facilities for different expressive 
such as painting and dancing. 


child, 
activities, 


Rath (19.^4) Jias suggested that the prlrMary schools 
should be cloS'-lv os-'oei-tod with • roducti^'e activities of the 
locality such as fa rrning, grordenina, fishln.'-^p poultry and otner. 
productive r'ctivi ties cv-'ilablo in the It. i i ty, This v/ould 

help the child i,T getting to Icnow co.nno;- better in his 

understanding of tlie vvorlt'’ around 


Educntioml technclogv has .• Lt,)ped to 
that a lot of informotifn can ian impartod :'-n a 
manner in a short span of time. Die child con 
much more easily. 


such an extent 
ve3;y intei'es ting 
also absorb it 


Teacher’s oreoeption of teaching also sometimes damages 
rsthsr than helijs in developing the child as an individual . 

He often introduces a pockag'.' of ready made solution to the 
existing system of syllabus o.rientori exa-ninntion for the sake 
Qi curri'cular eiovelopmen t, There is absolutely no scope for 


identity with the teacher. 


The SC/ST and of^er backward children (though have been 
Civen statutory facilities in the Constitution) do not feel 
encouraged to continue ivlth their study because ''■'f lack of 
Senuine concern from the teacher as also because of poor'parents 
who like to hold the.m back for domestic chores or work in the 
fifld, . It .ts found that due to poor educational family background 
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of the disadvantpged children the teachers seem to have low 
estimation of their intelligf'iice and ediicational abilities, 
compared to other children. This discouraging attitude of the 
teachers is imperceptibly transmitted to these children in the 
classroom situation. This inevitably creates a negative study 
atmosphere for the aLready disadvantaged children. 

No educational procramme can ever be a success unless the 
teachers are warm, flexible, affectionate and have patience and 
a genuine concern for the students. 

'A/omen also constanly remain a vulnerable group right from 
the childhood. They suffer' from sucial und economic pressures 
discouraging their entry into the e(!'’cational system. The families 
who can afford education, would prefer the same for boys on 
priority basis ; Tlie girls would he asked to mind their younger 
siblings and foj.-''d to join in the daily chores of household 
works. 

In this backdrop, the basic priiiairy education has trem¬ 
endous implications, nut, eV‘''n basic to this basic education 
is pre-'Scliool education. Val uo-ori on I eri education and vocationali- 
sation are two impoitani- asoocts of cyhjcotion; and Educational 
Institution nas a definite role to play ir the develppment of a 
f'hild. The values over the veer liavs changc-d considerably. 
Children exhibit behaviour not necossaril^' corrosDonding to the 
expectations of parents. The child faces a conflict, he fails 
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to develop a healthy identity of soif and social development. 
Parents set a gamut of values to ’oe acquired as models by 
children which liordly find place in day to day life situation. 
Disparity In the poor .ri^cup -'ecomes obvious. Generation gap 
is invariably present. It is -oiauslbio to assume that family 
as an institutiou nas certainly a -:o±-- to ri,,y developing tiie 
right kind - ttituc.e in o eMld ^ 

60?i of his time rn a day at homo, More, voj , there is a good 
deal of agreemont among psy.aholorjists that .early childhood 
experience plavs a crucial role not only in the cognitive 
dovelopuent of tho child (Ciarko, 19S4), but dsc m the shaping 
Of hi.s personality. 

The mother rs the .sole socializing agent during early' 
childhood, Thoug]i the notlmr is the prim'llry picture' in the 
early childhood, the role of father is also equally important. 
Studies have shown that disciK-line by the f'-t^’er emerges \^-ith 
increa.sed slgn\f icanco witb tii-' older cliildren, if not so with 
the younger ones. Examination of other soci..-’l f = ctors as well 
as constitutional predispositions have e-tual relevance in 


personality d'..'V'io 


' n : 


me chii.i. 


'Various kinds of ^ynr'rionces sli.-iij,"' the child's perception 
his Uorents, o+her than the child .o-arinu practl.ces. The 
child, is exposed to varied -sources of in"r'rmation anej^.-ihumerous 
cializing agents otlier than his parents, such ns peer grprf^, 
^chers, the jiiass media of communication lilie telew'isioa/Video, 

'ch provide frames of rofersnc<? with which the parents are 
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evaluated. 'yhat the parent actually door,, may in some cases 
become less important so for as child's perception is concerned 
than the extra-familial influenct-t. vvnicn provide interpretations 
of parental behaviour (Sen, 1977), 

Although part of a child's r ccial i "-’.ation takes place 

al 

thrcrugh direct training, much of a clri r]*s behaviour/re'pertoire 
is believed to be acquired through '-dor. hi-^" Ication With the 
important adults in his life. A siniioT phenomenon, popularly 
known as 'hero-worship.' takes plaT- during the adolescent 
period. 


The child starts his voyage for life through play and 
fellowship forming* an identily j-efloctoo' in a growing strength 
of will and sense of purpose. The foundation of personality 
becomes cenonted and a sense of trust, assurance and hope 
continues to grow in the family and social environment. The 
modalities of erowth in the pc clod of childhood' are tiie family 
and junior school riuviding opp^x tuni ti es for nlay, group 

activities, manual work rnd artistic ec'..,i oi. in tiie form of 
drawing, singing, dancing etc. The roots of behaviour, 
ititp*!! igeuce and character are nurtuLad in childhood which help 
in coping wit’. snhPcquent life situations. 


In adolescencG, iiis physical and csyv^iiologi ral /'rdinewoilc 
take shape in finding one's moorings in tie outer worldj he is 
supposed to develop ounipebmco and fidelity. The educational 
tuiiiirios at tne time of adolescence should introduce the 
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youncf person to tho brood physicfil and oducniJonol achievement„ 

It is develop skills, attitude’s and kno'viedoe., Veri'-i'.s 

sltsrnetives of lesrnino ooporlun l ties anc^ esej'ifjriercfes should 
broaden the scOi-’O of choice and activity. Th.e sense of duty and 
discipline are developed in this tiriie as also the trait of 
sharing with others. The educational iuodr-.l.i ties at this period 
are home and sr^iior sehool, tne exptrionce of fellowship,- 
friendship, and guidance of the teach- c, i-d. rational experience 

adolescence 

of induces doveioninent of ul<-.iLl .c! ’riowledQe, manual 

work, social work, crafts, games, dance, music and. other valuable 

activities, 

In youfi^ the creative uj-go finds 6?xp.Lossjon in coinpe Li tlve 
achievement, voluntry enterpriso and adventure. The seeds of . 
love and erre are so’vn /it. this stag'’ ot life. The foundation of 
life long education based in the youths and depend.ing upon 

his aptitude, higher education is x-ecoived throucfh f ormal ■ study, 
work, experience and cultural activ.i ti es. Cpecielisation and 
experiences 'Should he afforded .ind the eciucatlonal programme cleared 
to eiij.i,.,;-;c’eint of human relations. Tlie youth receives collelge and 
L'niversity education and learns from work experience and gets 
introduced to social and technic-'l world. The pursuit of sports 
snd q,^mes leads to discipline, and the work contributes to over 
nil source for values ivhlch is the prime intTest at this stage 
of development. Tho discipline of Psychologv and its ever 
increasing applications can guide significantly man's transition 
to a new dimension of bein'# and becoming, toward a quality of life 

VP 

from the process of life long education and culture. 
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The major objective of eerly education is to assist 
the chil'd in the process of Inteor'ation of personality in 

I 

the form of physical, cognitiVLj, enot'onal and' social develop¬ 
ments., The modalities of diffavcp t 'cational programmes 
therefore, are needed to be such that they provide adequate- 
oppor tunitios for each child-male or feraale, to develop him 
or her into a socially sensitive, humanistic, consoientious, 
fearless and value oriented citizen to ii-'-’^'t up challenges 
in different spheres of life. 
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TITLE of PAPER g VALUE ORIENTED EDUCATION TIIROUCH BETTER 
^ COMMUNICATION BETWEEN TEACHEPS PAEEIITS 

AND THE COMMUNITY '' 

An ant Pai* 

Not long I was one of t,.-; fepealcers at a youth 

training programme, organised in Bombay for graduate and 
postgraduate students, during the summor vacation. I* can 
still vividly recall how the students wore listless and 
bored and made it apparent by heckling the eminent persons, 
who addressed them. 

I v/as slated to be the fifth speaker, but the convener 
suggested my addressing the students, soon after the welcome 
and the inaugural speeches . I began by telling them the story 
of the Cowherd of A.lav/i, One day, v/hen he heard the Buddha 
would be giving a discourse in his village, the cowherd felt 
extremely eager o hLsten to the discourse. Unfortunately, 
one of his cows strayed and by the time he could herd back 
the cows, it late an''” the oo''.'’hord had no time to have a 

morsel of food e ”en thouc/h he was hungry. \7hen he reached the 
venue, Buddha was aJoout to begin his diccourse. Instead, 

Buddha called his disciples aside and asked them to feed the 
cowherd first. Oply after the cowherd had eaten and taken his 

seat among the audience Buddha began his discourse, Later, 

* Shri Anant Pai is amT"internationally reputed, literary 
writer. He is Editor of- ’’Ainar Chitra Katha”, "Tinkle", _ 
"Partha" and is Director of Partha Institute of Personality 
Development, Bombay, 
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explaining his action to his ruzzlori f^isciples, Buddha said, 
"Oh a hungry stomach, the man ri'-t have been receptive 

to my words 

Concluding the story, I said =<:; the function, "My 
friends, 1 told you this storv for l-he same reason. You do 
not seem to be receptive right now. Ijcjt ur try to understand 
why you are not. May he that might help restore the mood to 
listen, I have a feeling that many of -^.-ou - rather most of 
you - wanted to take up courses in science anc^ later wanted 
to become engineers or doctors, VThen you could not get 
admission to courses of 7 »our choice ~ rather, courses of your 
parents' choice ~ you felt rsjeot''d by the society. To nut 
it more dramatically, yovr felt as if you have been thrown 
on the rubbish heap by the society. You felt like second- 
class citizens. Your rebellious attiUide is a result of that 
sense of rejection. If you think tela‘is true, please raise 
your hands." 

Hesitantly, half a dozen students raised their hands. 

> 

T e-xhorted them, " d'", There 

is nothing higher than truth Le t. i- not be said that you 

do not even have the couragp' to adrliif wliat is. As Buddha use( 

to 

to say, our first major concern should bey understand ^what iSi 
If what I have said is true, please raise your hands. 


II 



3. £sw sxcsptions/ iPoGtl'’' girls, th© Gn’tir'B 
gathering raise the hands I i 


^e_ Ef fo rts jtp^ i mpart V a lue Bdjj_Gai^ion 


I hioned this aprarently insignificant 

at this learne j gathering for the simple reason that 
may ha''p us to uncerstand what is. 


Incident 

it 


For nearly two decades no'w, ther'' has been much t-'llc 
about value education. The service clubs like the Rotary 
and the Lions, the religious movements like Hare'Krishna 
movement, Satya Sai movement, tlie religioias missions like 
Ramakrishna Mission, Chinmaya Mission, Swami Narayah trust, 
institutions like Eharatiya Vidva Ehawan - all seem concerned 
about value education, Bver^T’one seems to have his own 
diaernosis and a special kind of remedy, 

I recall, at the annual convention of the Indian 
association of Educational Technology, held in 1984, a 
learned professor h£id said that one way to deal with 
ind-scioline among students is Lo dispense with lectures 
altogether and to have centres of. learning, where books, 
magazines, videotapes and computers should be made^ available 
to the students. 

A leading institution has started publishing cultural 
courses. The argument seems to bes if medicine can be given 
In capsules, culture- too can be administered in the same ^.’ay. 
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I 


At some parent-t-Tirlneir assor-iation meetings, even 
remecl±e.s like disciplinary ra^asnrcs and punishment have 
been seriously discussed. 

Many are the physicic^ns xvho have tried to diagnose 
V7hat ails me, but no one knows what I suffer from, 

f 

said Mira. 


No Cl ear Thinking pn__^a_lue_ J^ducaj^-qn 

I have been quite impressed by hhe document on 
the National Education Polic^^-, pcirticu^Larly the points made 
and the remedial measures suggested under the headings: 

Making 'the sys tern work 

Media and educational technology 

Sports and physical education 

The evaluation process and the examination system 
The teacher and teaclier education 
Ttie etnphas is on voc. at i uu a 1 i: ■ i ■ l- i in , 

These are areas whe^ro it seems there is a thorough 
understanding oi the under-lyJng prc^blems. The goals too 
are clearly def.ined, th.ough the i-Ine of action is vague. 
For examrile, it is certainly +-rue that vucutionalisation 
can stop the drifting tendonciios amoricT the students who 
undertake these coiirses. These courses can give them 3- 
sense or puri^ose, pai-ticularl y if arranooments are made 
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to get thern jobs or to settle them in their profession^ 
at the encl of the courses. But how the teaching car're for 
this ainbitlous plan is being prepared is hot clear. 

As far as the nubjf-.ct of value edaication is concerned 

I think there is no clear thinking oven about the o'ojocti've.s. 

\ 

The statements made under the heading, "Veluc educati': 
sound like platitudes, Ther"' are pious statements likes 
"In our culture i-ly plural society, education should foster 
universal and entemal values, oriented towards the unity 
and integration of our people. Such value education should 
help eliminate obscurantism, rcliaiour- fanaticism, vliilence 
superstition and tatallsm." 

"Apart fr''!m this combat j.vo rolo, value education has 
a profound positive content, based on our heritage, national 
goals, univor'^-al noi-ceptions. 1 h- should lay primary 

emphasis on this ari->crjt." 


3 ta tonioiits maJ'-:’ ns nTch or as little sense as 
the -TA/ell meaning statements made at gatherings organised 
by religious and cultural bodies, 

-^jr -TP r-to 

Said Kabir g __-^rTTr 

"qlhTn v.TT|i-ff, qfs,' ^ iM 
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I did not Know tho nnmo of the place where I wanted 
to go. How could I reach ther''-'? I walked for yugas, 
ages, to reach a place whlcli wc.? but half a mile away, 

Weakness is the true guise? wi ckedne ss lies 

Recently, at a meeting attended by devotees of a 
religious movement, people were exhorted to follow the 
path of righteousness, to desist from wickedness and to 
be good. When I was asked to address the gathering, 
began by sayings "Perhaps I m£iy say things which may 
not be consistent with whatever you have been hearing 
all along. Because I believe, all wickedness stems from 
a»"sense of self-esteem, a sense of sc^lf-acceptance. Much 
that X may say, may seem inconsistent with what you might 
have heard. It is not inconsistent with religion, as I 
understand it, 

’ Ml 


If 


{ ' \ 


Na ayam aUna baT aheoiir'iia Jaiiliya, say the Vedas, 
This alman, this gr'''ab truth will not be attajned by 
the week. 

I have modified this further, "This Atman, this 
great truth is not attainable by those who THINK 
they are weak. 
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All virtues spring essentially from the sense 
of s&lf-esteem. Tq minds, accustomed to the idea of 
fighting with wir;l<edr!>-ss cu a noble mission of life, my 

words did not seem reassuring. "Should we not tell 

\ " 

youngsters not bo tell lies?" asked one, 

t 

"If the yoa)igster has enough sense of self-acceptance, 
he will not lie," I replied. 

"Should we not toach them nob to steal? asked another, 

"Teach them by all means. Hut it is not necessary 
to teach the one who has self-esteem and self-acceptance. 

If he docs not have those, no amount of teaching will- 
prevent him from stealing, particuLsrly in his hour of 
need, " I rep 1 ie d , 

Before the others could point out about’other virtues, 

I added, 1 honestly feel that th''^ onr ’'^ho has solf-esteem 
will easily apnic'ciabe othf--rs for whatever talents they 
may have. He will loam tn help others in their dif f tcrlti es. 
He will learn to love, to give an'”^ to share what he ha.' 

I then narrated many incidents from my life. Many 
young.shers who were considered to ’.''a antisocial, shunned 
hy others because they behavod 1 dhe goond-as* behaved much 
better, once they v/are made to fe'"-! strong from within, 
"Tragedy is the tri^e guise? ci’.inedy li-n:’," said Hardy, 
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I have restatGc" it thuss ""ealcness is the true guise; 
wickedness lies." 

I 

1 

Of course/ it is likely that those who have been 
exposed to ruthlessness fo^ long? those who have been made 
to feel weak for a long time/ might turn out to be so ' 
insensitive that unless there is a man like Buddha or 
Mahavira, a Gandhi or a Christ/ he could be a nuisance 
to the society. 

How our Educati o n System bruises the Self-Esteem of Youngsti 
During a visit to Delhi in 1978, in my presence the 
principal of a local school told the parent of a five-year- 
old boy, "How many times have I to tell you that this 
child has failed in the tost and cannot be admitted to the 
school?" 

That chubby, sweet child of five, the apple of his 
father’s eye, the most pr'-'C^i ous possession of his mother, 
had met with rejection for the first time in his life - 
and in what a dramatic weyi The child looked at the 
face of the father/ then at the fBC-d of the principal and 
then again at the face of his fsther, kept his little 
fingers on bis ears and began tc cry loudly! 



' t thiRt tj© a traiirfiFi't:"Lc G-cperienc© in lif© 

of that chllcV-' I am suro that the principal must have 
undergone courses in educational psycholog]^, at least 
as part of the or " .'d. courses. How could he 

behave so irrrs-.onFihly? rb-.ul-‘'n't what w© read have 
an impact on he.-/ v/'' '-■-.hnv'? 

Later, when that child would tahe his report home 
and show then to Viis parc'nts, who are ever keen that 
their clilld sho\.ild stand first or at least get a top 
rank, wouldn't he live with rejection and the fear of 
rejection, again and again? VJhnt about the deep sense 
of insecurity he v/ould fot L when ho enters the tenth 
standard and later, whcin he enter;? bhe t^/^elfUi stesnOard? 

Vftjat about the sense of rejection and the tear of rejoebiou, 
he would fjcl, when denied admission to a course o£ his 
choice - or rather, a course of his parents' choico? 

Right at the ou.tsfit, 1 quoted u real life incident to 
show the damage done by siucb fear of rr'jcction. 

'liie wa] is of ston- ond m:; tnr that people built in 
'the bygone days to protect thems-j.lves against the onslaught 
of the enemy were visible, But the mental barriers in the 
minds of youngsters behind v/l ii'b tti^v covrer, ever read'*^ to 
hurt, ever read"'’' to hit ‘'ot'-jers", ^'/hom they have thrown 
outside those barriers are not seen. 3rs there all 
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the same. These "others" coul'^ he others because they 
speak a different language; because they belong to a 
different religion; a different caste; or a different 
class of society. 

The crux of the probl'^m in value education is this, 
Recognition of the child's need for self-esteem. This , 
stems from self-acceptance. Indian mythology is full 

1 

of symbolism. Shiva is said to be consort of Shakti. 
Shiva literally means the good, ‘Shakti means strength. 
Symbolically/ we are told that where strejngth is goodness 
is. All that wo have to do is to make the children feel 
a sense of self-accephance and self-esteem. Yet/ how 
many teachers cater to this need of the child? I quoted 
the words of a principal of a local school to show how 
callous we are about the impact of our words on impression 
able minds. 

The parents, whose benaviour and whose words 
affect the child in a far more profound way, understand 
this need of the cViild much less than teachers, Just 
because the pjarent-s are well educated, it does not 
necessarily fo].low that they know how to impart self¬ 
esteem to the child. 
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T^e Cl assic C ase of D jbfi 

In' the classic example^ 'fescriben by Virginia 
M.Axline in "Dibs in search of self", the father is a 
top scientist anri the mother is a' surgeon. Yot, because 
of their inability to develop a sensr of sc-lf-esteem 
in their child, he turned out to be a liability not only 
to thorn, but also the society. 

To quote from the book, "bi.st of the time, he 
(Dibs) c 3 :nwled around the room, lurking under tallies, 
rocking back and forth, chewing on the side of his hand, 
sucking his thumb, lying prone and rigid on the floor, 
when any of the teachers or dhildran tried to involve him 
in some activity. . . he would back up against the wall 
and -put his hands up, ready to scratch, ready to fight, 
it anyone came too close." 

Tlie boy would have been a nuisance after growing 
up. If this did not haupen', it was because a counsellor 
who £]i£nt sixteen thurscfa 3 '''S with the boy, made the child 
accept himself and thus develop self-esteem. Soon Dibs, 
considerf-'d dull, unintelligent and antisocial, improved 
his performance to such an extent that he had soon to be 
admitted to a school for the gifted what is more, he 
developed leadership qualities 11 
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Wantecfs Bethor CoinrmjirLj cat io ta T^c^tween Par^^n t-s and Teachers 

Is -hhcre -g parent who «^oes not mean well by his 
children? Yst^ Is it not true that parents keep bruising 
the self-esteem of their children and make them feel 
insecure? There shou]d be better communication between 
parents and teachers like Virginia Axline, if we do not 
wish to have too many Dibs on our hands. 

On the occasion of functions like school-day or 
teachers* day, we do remind ourselves that the objective 
of education is to bring about a change in behaviour; not 
just to add to the information. Wp even quote . 
platitudes likes 

Sa vidya ya vimuktaye, That is education which liberatef, 

Actually education is looked upon as the means of 
obtaining more possessions. If there .is a mad rush for 
courses in engineering or medicine, or computers, it is 
certainly not because they bring about a change in 
behaviour; not even because the youngsters have a genuine 
aptitude for these courses. It is simply because these 
courses fetch bettor—salari€3<3 iobs, Th® frustration in 
the youth do.ing arts, commerce and even the degree 
courses in science is basically because they feel they 

li 

have missed the bus. 
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Solf-^-stecm is not gf'nerated J?v popsessing mor^',’ 
but by being more, etc-ms from what one is,- 

not what one has. There is^hov/evcr, .so much of emphosis 
on what one has that not only- the parents fall into the 
trap/ they Ica-'i their chiidr-n ir>o the trap. Worse still, 
even the teachers who are supr-osed to hold the beacon 
light, fall into the trap , More about this later. 

Once aft. r witnessing sonpoloss 'violence in the 
area, in which I live, I had made n sanple study of 
youngsters involved in the violence, i had found that 
youngsters who had the benefit of some eduu’ation were 
involved in the violence^ Hardly any illiterate youth 
was Involved in the -violence^ tljungh there are quite a 
few illiterates too in my nei.Thbourhoo'-’’. 

Apparently, those hcilf-ed'-’-’atod youth were better 
informed than i.ne uneducated ones, but they were certainly 
not better behavi d than th'' uncdiic-'ted ones. 

The students v/ho go through cur education system come 
out as followini-f end products ? 

1. A sizeable section ctit' the st^.dents ,whose expectations 
of possossino more as a result of education, are not fulf.tiled, 
and who think the society is responsible for this state 
of affairs, turns violent. 
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2, A si-oable section of the .5tu<?entS/ whose expectations 
of possessing more as a result ■ T education, are not 

but who think this is due t... ii^ir own incompetence, turns 
escapist. Soma take to minor forms of escapism like 
addiction to movies or gambling, iSome take to more serious 
forms of escapism like addiction to drinks or drugs, 

3, A small section/ which develops some self-esteem, 
but not in full measure, because thoir parents are enlightened 
because they get admission to coiirses of their choice or 
because they land in lucrative jobs, play a useful role in 
the society in their jobs. Many of those - awS I said, this 
section does not have self-esteem in full measure - hanker 
for jobs outside India and though they have been educated 
at the expense of the tax-payers' money, at the expense of 
the poor and middle olassof the country, leave the country 

at the first: available opporLnnity, settle abroad and 
scoff at their countrv and their co;ai kiynieii 1 

4, A very small section, which develops genuine Self- 

est-aom and has solf-acocptauoe, learns to love, to help 

/ 

and to share with others what they have. 

The last section is almost like an oasis in the 
desert and there is the danger of toe sands of the desert 
uvarrnuiiliig tho oasesi 
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Dn Teachers have S elf- gs tecm? 


Once we admit tlv:t tl.e crux of the problem is to 
help develop a sense of self-esteem and self-accentance 
in childnen * the iiext question iss <*/ho Ls supposed to do it? 


I*'-- t-^-ci>-ins s Ceirtfi "jp rioh» Tlicq,’ have a vestocl 
interest in making people feei they are weak. Only weak 
people would flock behind iGad^'-rs in such large' numjoers. 
Leaders of any brand say something like this^ '^Look you liave 
problems. You are weak. You are rot well looked a'ftei, 

I am here to see that you or your yiunp or oouiumuity will 
be well looked after. Come behind me." 


t 

Parents? Again the answer is in the negative. 

e 


saw how even well educated parents do uou Icnow how to 

/ 

inculcate self-esteem in their chJldi’en, 


The community or society? 


C’l Vj|! 1 


^r] 




VJe 


The path trodden by the great ones is the path 
followed. Teachers ~ particular!'' the acharyasy true 
teachers - have to give the Icadc IT,'; artmment -that even 
our lives are shaped by the poll tic.i.ans, is only an 


excuse 
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Abou'. three yeFjrs? , when T visited Jaipur, i 
was invited to address an inforr al meeting of an associationi 
formed by teachers (lectuieu , .d professors) of Rajasthan ' 
University. One of the points raised by a professor on 
the occasion was the lack of respect commanded byr even 
university teachers in the community, I had then asked 
my question , "Do ^^-ou re spec 1: yourself? Do YOU have 
self-esteem? Or do you see yourself in the mirror,placed 
before you by those around you? If you have self-acceptance, 
what does it matter what the others think of you?" 

I had also expressed the view that if a person has 
self-esteem, the people around cannot but take cognizance 
of it. In the stor^?' of Alexander, we come across a person/ 
referred to as Dandamls by the Greeks, who refuses to call 
«n Alexander, when he receives the STimmons for the simple 
1 reason that he seeks nothing from Alexander. I'inally 
Alexander goes to meat Dandamis. 

I recalled how Utc tahsJ Idar of our village used to 
stand up and rocoTve the headmaster of the local primary 
school, who drew a Fraotiou of the salary drawn by the 


tahsiIdar, 
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It Is for the teichers to inculceto solf-estoeir 
and then start a chain reaction through the parents, 
through the press, the T.V. and oth-?r cormunioation media 
to help inculcate this in the younoer generation. 


SsicI Duc3dha, 
"Veetaddaram, 


_ ' n ■g. _ ‘ " ■ _ ■ ' -i_ 

visamyutam, rhin*.'hanara, anadaanam, tamahain 


broomi brahman am. 


Him I will call a brahmin, said Euddha X'vrho is trully 
unattached, fearless, who has no possessions, nor desire 
to accept them, A tall ox'dier. Certainly a difficult ideal 
to follow. Tx-cachers / no doubt, should be v/ell paid. But 
who is going to define what is "a good pay", particularly 
v;tien one compares the wages paid by tho phaxmacetxtical 
industry to its workers or by the airlines to their 
employees. The teJachers must get enough to meet tb'eir 
requirements and this has been recognised in the national 
Policy on Sducation, Thsre can, however, be no comparison. 
If the teacher's will not realise it, no one else will. 


Hq w to inculcate self-es 't eem? 

I hardly need tell how self-esteem has to be 
inculcated in youngsters. Even the principal, v/hose 
example I quoted earlier, must be aware of not only the 
need to inculcate self-esteem but also how to inculcate it. 
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Every chij-J is unique, ev^ry one is capable of playing 
a useful role in the society so long as he has self- 
acceptance and self-esteem. True, the media like Vividh 
Bharati and even Doordarshan seem to undermine the efforts 
to inculcate self-esteem by advertisements like, "Neighbours'! 
envy, owner's prido" and the hundreds of TV spots which 
encourage the urge to uossess more. But a person who 
has true self-acceptance, 

who gives far more importance to what he is, rather than 
v/hat he has, is not likely to be swayed by such media. 

There is need, as I said earlier, to expand the few 
oases in the desert. To do this, we must first have a 
clear objective of what we wish to achieve. If it is 
conceded that good behaviour stems from- self-esteem and 
self—acceptance, we sh-iuld take steps to inculcate these 
in our teachers first. True, teachers have to attend to 
the needs of their family, lut during Christmas vacation 
or the Dlvali vacation, fi.ni-day- camps could be organised 
for orientation and refresher courses aimed at teachers. 

The chain reaction, I am of the view, has to begin from 
te ache rs. 

As I said earlier, even many who are well qualified 
and land themselves in good jobs do not have so If- acceptance 
in adequate measure. Bold steps have to be taken to correct 
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the situation, Psycholoqicts te3.1 la.s that even, if 
there has been a traumatic experiance in the life of an 
individual/ he can weJl cdji?‘/ted to the .present and 
work fruitfully 'for a briaht future, if he accepts the 
past. This is equally true ot a nation. It is my view 
that if Japan has ad^/ancc.c! so -./ell in even the economic 
sphere and if the Japanese >la^ a hi'-^h sense of patriotism/ 
it is because they do accer^t their country's past. 

Notx\rlths tanding some darlc pa to bos, there is much 
that is worthy of acceptance in India's nast, I find, 
however, there is hesitation in exposing our students to 
this past, I recall, when I had first avrauged a .gni?: ^-ontet’t 
on Indian mythology and history in Goa, nty assistant came 
back from many schools, run by the n'inorities, with a 
negative response, I invited a fow p«fople from the press 
and explained how I had brought out titles on great men 
belonging to a] 1 the major communities cind regions, in 
Amar Chitra Katha. As for the stories from the Ramayana 
and the Mghabharata, I aaid, no one need believe in 
or Krishna as a god? but those C'-.ics were the heritage 
of all Indians, The next day, almost all schools of 
Goa, including those run by the minorities sent 
delegations of students to take part in my quiz contest. 
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Nov, asing the audiovisual and the video media 
efforts are being made to acquaint the viewers with tb 
philosophical thoughts of, the sages and seers, (fe 
need not restrict ourselves to thoughts presented 
by Indian sages. But along with whatever is thought, 
provoking/ even these too should be presented. I^t 
the discrimination come from the viewers. Let them 
accept what they would like to accepti Out of that 
acceptance will grow self-esteem, 
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title op papers the process op developing healthy cocnttive 

STRUCTUR.LS POR SOCIAL COHESION AJ'TD FaTTOHit 
INTEGRATION AS A^t INTEGRAL PART OT CHlS 
CENTRED EDUCATION, Cn.lLD- 


Moazziz All Beg* 

This paper is intended to explain how a permanent 
solution for the menacing problem of communal -hatred can 
be evolved through a we11-integrated child-centred education, 
and how such programme of education under our National 
Policy can actually create positive sentiments of love, 
affection, regard, ano a genuine xospeoh among membors of 
sister communxties in their in teT.—i.iei suua L and inter—giuup 
relations. Child—cetit rod eduoatlon can be most effectively 
geared to attaining tho desired goal of N^tionn.1 Integration 
and we believe that the role of a-j>ayijljo 1 i?gist is most 
crucial and important in bringing to fore those inner 
resources of humans tliat are qi-'itr indispensible for 
making the chiJ d-c>'n l rod education etfective in this regard. 

We also beliovo that an immediate epplicatlon of this 
scheme is a matter of National Urgency. 

ic Y\^ 

Ur. Moazziz Ali Beg is Professor in the Department of 
Psychology/ Aligarh Muslim University-/ Aligarh. I-te is 
^ internationally reputed Scholar and Psychologist, 
e IS associated with a number of International organisations 

written this oarer in collaboration 
V7lth Mrs, Rgguiyr Zainuddin, 
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The cultivation of a chilcTc; mind implies building 
o f 

up / cognitive structure which tend to operate as value- 
attitude-meaning systems and seem to be clinched with 
a kind of sentimental substratum operating like a feedback 
mechanism for sustaining the cognitive structures. Love 
and hatred are d 3 nriamisms within these structures and plav 
a vary decisive role in our reality orientations toward 
inter-personal and inter-group relations. These dynamisms 
have their respective gradients which might accentuate 

I 

in their respective directions depending on strength of 
pognitive structures which either blocks or facilitates 
alternative perspectives of reality. 

The mind of a child is highly receptive to aforesaifl 
feedback operations and within the developmental perspecth 
therefore, the genesis of the dynamism of communal hatred 
can be understood on the paranveter of value-attitude- 
meaning system where cognitive structures are made up 
of 'pictures' of the members of a certain commimity as 
bad, unworthy, tc~ljo~desp i sod-repulsive , dirty, brutal, 
and so oh* Such dynarti’isins tend to become very obstinate 
in the presence of a high frequency of gradient accentua¬ 
tion . 
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The inculcation, of heaJthy cognitive structures 
through a we.l 1-integrated child-centrc?d education takes 
us in the direction of creative altruism which is under¬ 
stood hero in the context of Sufi and Bhakti traditions 
of Bharat, and if our children can be -taught 1|0 respect 
different religions end love people of different 
communities unselfishly/we would be taking a revolutionary 
step ahead for National Integration, We may therefore 
proceed bo discuss the ideas presented aJoove, 

THE TERM COGNITION according to Neisser C1967) 

"refers bo all the processes by v/hich bhe sensory input is 
transformed, rcdxiced, elaborated, stored, recovered, and 
used," He believes that the operations of cognitive pro¬ 
cesses does not necessarily depend upon relevant stimulation r 
and images and hallucinations are examples of their 
independent operations. Cognitive processes enter into 
hypothetical stages through thinking, KJcall, problem 
solving, imagery and perception, etc. Eventiially, of 
course, cognitions are built up into cognitive structu],.-u 
constituting our frames of reference comprising of 
meanings and developing into value-attitude-meaning 
systems. They are treated by Neiaser as the^ third level 
of cognitive construction, Ohjectrj, persons, and situations 
are referred to frames of reference maintaining the back¬ 
ground Schemata which is described by Shor (l9 59) as the 
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only significant person who is entirely responsible for 
directly inducting anxiety in the growing infant, in the 
context of relevant findings and highly systematized 
theories of Sullivan, Adler, Homey, Fj-eud and others, 
it is apt to conclude that earl^’- experiences constitute 
the sentimental su^ostratum of those cognitive structures 
that develop through different ' teges of development. 

I£ we examine closely the differences between the periods 
of 'concrete operations' and 'formal operations' of Pfaget 
these subs-^ratums tend to continue through the different 
stages. In this regard a very deep insight is provided 

I 

In the contribution of Ayurveda to the Indian image of 
childhood as it is exhaustively brought out by the Indian 
writer KaJcer (1982) who points it out that "Psycholugloal. 
through their periodic ritual reassuraiice of familiarity 
and mutuality, the Sams Ina ras seek to counter act the uhiV,' 
regressive iongliigs and primal fears of abaiiJonnient and 
seperation, which are Jsivari ahly cioLlvcihoj in the transi¬ 
tion from one stage of life to another." (205) Thesa very 
suhst'rcii'.nuis ttiiid to operate as feedback median isms and 
accentuate a ce-LiHin yunmism If objects, pe.t'^ons, or 
situations are referred to a specif-c c.>nfi jlt ration of 
cogu-jtjve &'trinji-nri^s rrovjuontly. Since the 

co'juitivo oLnvi'tures and their sencimental substratums 
develop " n te i.ctc t-i v'-*! v, the different stages of dcvelopiuL'ni- 
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tend to determine the prf.'bnbil ity of modifications and 

changes in t'-cms of alternative reality orientations. 

The present autboj s oelicvo tha-t it requires intansive 

research to ch.'ck uhose f o - • -1 atlr ns which are urely 

they 

theoretical c' t the moment but/h. p us a great deal in 
taking us directly into the problem of the genesis of 
the d^Tiamisms of lovo and hatred v/bose intensities 
can be safely treated as gradients for theoretical and 
methodological purposes / having their full implications 
for a programme of cliild-cen trod education. 

AS RIjGARDS TIlS G'tiroSSXS (_)Jt* hatred/ the crucial 

observations of M^slow through child data^ an 

studies, clinical data, and dat'* fr/sm yi'-Tictics and 

endocrinology plus his own theoictical cons i derations 

convincingly l: 2 ad las to the conclusion mat hatred, 

aggression and de.structivenoss do not constitute the 
in 

original sin/the child's personality, r a the r"^ they arise 
as a seguel to early deprivations from love and caring, 
Maslow writes^ "Psychologists psycjhoanalystB' often 

have conceived of the infant as a little devil, born with 
original sin and with hatred in his heart. Certainly 
this undiluted pictuz'e is false," If one ■ looks at a 
-healthy and we 11-loved and cared-for infant, let us say 
Up-to the age of one year and perhaps later-, then- it is 
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quite impossible to see anythinp that could be called 
evil# ori^j-nal sin, sadism, malice, pleasure in hurting, 
destructiveness, hostility tor its own sake, or deliberate 
cruelty. On the contrary, Gar<=ful and long-continued obser 
vation demonstrates the opposite. Practically every 
personality characteristic found in self-actualizing people 
everything lovable, admirable, and enviable is found in 
such babies — that is, except knowledge, experience, 
wisdom. One of the reasons that babies are loved and 
wanted so much must be just this — that they are without 
visible evil, hatred, or malice in the first year or two 
of their lives," 4l22), It Is evident from the obser¬ 
vations of Maslov^ that absence of love and affection 
explains the genesis of hatred. 

However, once the dynamism of hatred is created 
In the basic petscuality, it invariably relates to 
cognitive structures and to frames of reference governing 
our reality orientations in interpersonal and inter-group 
situations. Its accentuation on the gradient results in 
aggression, violence and destructiveness reaching up to 
oiyanlzed •Lcri.orjpm. Tlie an thropoiogist Honigmami (1954) 
observes tlidL "Ayion is an activity that seeks to 
destroy or deliberately inflict pain upon the object 
against which It rs directed (Kardiner, 1939sdO). 
Hostility (hate) represents an attitude or motivating 
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state impelling a subject to express aggression (other 

may 

motives, hov^ever,/also, give rise to the activity). 

Both hostility and aggression may be turned against the 
actor as wel!l as against .sn''j5;titiite animate and inanimate 
objects in the actor's environm-;nt. . A person t*no feels 
no conscious hostility toward an object may nevertheless 
use that object as target i "u etcgre aion. (2 79). Concern¬ 
ing sociocultural sources oE aggression, Honogmemn writess 
"Psychologieslly speaking, aggres.eion may arise from 
hostility, conflierful dependency, frustration, and various 

^ r 

kinds of threat. Anthropoloaists, however,' are more 
concerned with the social and cultural conditions related 
to aggressive behaviour," (290), These considerations 
take us to the conclusion that hatred and its accentuated’ 
forms are essentially pathological and effective preventive 
measures can be adopted through e prograinme as envisaged under 
our National Policy for eradicating this evil, 

COM^iUNAL HATRtlD TN OUR COUNTRY carries a suppressed 
and diffused cluster of sentimental undercurrents that 
drav7 strength from our psychosocial environment which 
results in physical conflicts hurting and d-'mngin'g our 
national prt^stige. The already existing cognitive 
structures continue to have feedbacks at the 'formal level 
in such frequent manner that the possibility of any alter¬ 
native reality orientation becomes increasingly minimized 
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of 

due to some socio-cultural factors arising oul/our 
present ir’ialances and also due to the absence of a plati 
child-centred education geared to eradicate this evil, 
O-ur behaviour at the inter-communal level therefore rema 
loaded with inhibitions, a conspicuous lack of spontanie 
and an almost total absence of feelings of acceptance 
for members of different gommunities. 

Besides/ we seem to have dissociated the formal 

aspects of different religious systems from the very 

spirit o-P religion v/ith the result that ^ kind of spiril 

perversion tends to surx'ound the religious awareness oj 

troJ icri^uslv 

a growing child. He is therefore ■ ^ ^ isolated 

f 

from his felloW’ beings and becomes incapable of seeing 
through the essential unity of different religions, Hii 
. basic personality~<5evelops a kind of hatred-proneness di 
to this spirit\ial perversion. If we make an assessment 
the intentional and unintentional processes of inculcat 
hatred for sistex' coumuinity ox’ -oommunities, we shall 
, probably discover such things as facial gestures 

expressing disgust and despise, expressed feeling tones 
evoking empathic resi')onses and x'einforcing aversions, 
stereotypes settling down in the subconscious, and even 
intentional inculcation of hostility which amounts to 
committing crime against the of a growing chi 

Hgance violence, a-cf9rsss±on-, destructiveness, .and extrem 
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of hostility are the consequences we are reaping since 

many generations. And now we have intentionally brought 

up an almost valuo-blind generation which is pacing ahead 

with the rapid dismemberment of: a cul ture holding fast 

to the idea universal and eternal values. Since our 

Mation^l Policy of Education has accepted the idea of 

universal and eternal* values we must be able to bring 

' . . tennble 

it uo very clearly that such icoa i& only through 

ciisGovering the experiential route to those settled 
truths of human nature which alone can make the idea 
of the 'fellow being' sensible to us. 

THE bASXG of h'aalthy cognitive structures can be 
created through inducting love and affection under a well- 
planned child-centred education. A well—loved# v/ell- 
appreciated/ and well-accepted child would readily learn 
to love, appreciate feelings of others and respect' them# 
provided he is consistently exposed to a home and school 
environment which intentionally inculcates a reality 
orientation vrhere members of other communities are 
pictured as good# lovable, nice, acceptable and as 
deserving respect in their own right. This alone is the 
surest route to creative altruism whose manifest and 
spiritual aspects are contained in our own Sanskrit! and 
have been manifested through Sufi and' Ebakti traditions 
of Bharat, Sufi and Bbakti traditions amply 'prox’'ide a 
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for responding immediately to the need of evolving a 
consensus for the acceptance o:^ the guidelines for a 
system of auch education into the desired synthesis 

have 

UNDER TOIS consensus we can/a charter for the 
implementation of a programme carrying the spirit of 
Sufi and Bhakti traditions — at least. The useful 
methods and techniques such as story telling, drama^ play 

ft 

therapy/ modified forms of encounter' groups / more frequent 
televised programmes — all such things can be used and 
tried out for inculcating healthy/ nationally desirable,^ 
and healthifostering cu-^juitivo s Lrac Lures and their 
mo Livctb-i oual subs LraLuiiis . 

Besides, the technique of situation handl ing can 
be safely elaborated, under the aforesaid guidelines which 
amounts to oivinq, or c --sli .i uing, the inotivation 
upthrust or bouyancy without ir jrping the freedom of the 
child tlirunyh repressive on'p and dor.t's. The infusion of 
love, regard, caring fur oLhe7.s, sharing in varying degrees, 
sweatness of tenperament and S’och ether qualities that 
are distinctly human, are not a logical process and no 
uiatliemutical forinul ne- can be evolved for creating 'them 
in the interpersonal relations, ^ey are essentially 
experiment'',! , subjectively operctive and decisively 
^cai'i bp; made more effective if taken as 
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■idealsA and also as the spiritual bases of our ethical 
conduct. In a s ■'hool environment they require spontaneous 
expression in any aspect of interpersonal relations of 
teacher and his pupils. 

Apart froi.' the use and deplc nent of abov«e 'mentioned 
techniques a programiae of behaviour modification can be 
adopted if necessary and guidelines of a programme of 
behaviour modification through Veduntdc oacepts have already 
been drawn up by one of the authors of this paper which/ at 
the moment, are available in unpublished form. 

IT IS BELIEVED and hoped by the authors of this 
paper'that'^ can possibly have unexpected results of a 
positive nature through the implemeiite tion of this pLu>jioiiinio 
and the evil of communal hatred,v'iclenca ^ind deslriuction 
can be controlled and even eradicated, thereby allowing the 
process of National Integration to rake its roots in our 
society for building up a sober, dignified ano mature 
nation in the wor.ld. 
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OF PAPER! EDUCATING THE CHILD WITH LEARNING 
^dj5aBIjlI-iIES - MILD CENTRED APPROACH 

Nirmala Gupta* 

I 

Education has .always been meant for the r 'il« , 
But ironically while educating th- p-'pil emphasis has 
always been on curriculum, on consent of courses, on the 
teacher, on school and its management but not on the pupil. 
In view of the fact that pupil is the focus of all learning 
activitiesi what is obviously more important is pupil 

learns, how he exercises tho powers of his mind and body 
.and how he thinks, understands and forms .his judgeiuents. 
Much of -^he child's learning in school and in later life 
depends upon his competency to use these basic faculties 
such as his thinking and r^'asoning, memoi'y and imagination 
and other sen.sory perceptual abilities. These are 
t-spdoia1 .ly iiGodod for acquiring chills, related to school 
learning such as reodiny, writing, arithmetic and 
communicating with others. Millions of children in our 
schools are no L able to dev^^lop these adecfuately and face 
various educational deficits or handicaps, referred to as 
'learning disabilities'. From an educational point of view 

* Dr (Mrs.) Ni.v,iiaxa Gupta is Reader in the 

Educational Psychol i->gy>C’oniisel 1 i ng and Gu.xdance, NUttti. 
New Delhi-i I 0016 
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the failure of an apparently capable child to cope up v/ith 

rigid academic str idards in school leads to a large 

number of failures end drop outs, hence to v/astnge of our 

educational resources, Jiany of these children leave the 

school system because of language deficits, inappropriate 

reading skills, probteras of inattention, hyperactivity and 

memory disorders. These difficulties are not due to any 

physical handicaps, mental retardatJori and social or 

economic deprivation but due to malfunction and that too 

minimal malfunction of the brain caused by heredity, illness 

ci emotional stress, Hov-'/ever most children could be helped 

t- overcome these deficits if our teaching practices and 

curricula were flexible enough to suit a wide variety of 

needsj readiness levels and leerning styles of students. 

Contrary to this, present day toacher training and practices 

.than 

relate to subject matter areas rather/to developing learning 
skills or understanding the factors in the environment and/ 
or the student that might interfere with learning. Althom^h 
a few learning disabled (LD) may J?equire special programmes 
for help, large majority of them are _n regular classes. 

Our concern here, is to better understand the characteristics 
of such children, to identify developmental deficiencies, 
and to suggest to the teachox', activities and programmes 
to be carried out in 'the regular classroom to bring them into 
the mainstream. For those needing help of a specialist, 
toTcher can play a' supportive and cooporetive role* 
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Research indicates tnat. study of learning processes in 
the learning disabled could be grouped into five major 
areas; attention, preception, memory, cognition and 
encoding (De Ruiter and Wansart, 1902). A deficiency in 
any one of these areas may be involved in the development 
of inaccurate or incomplete mental structures. Characteristics 
of LD students include distractibility, short attention 
span, deficient visual and auditory memory, probic^ms in 
visual perception, poor organization, poor feed back and 
discontinuity of thought. 

The LD may be described by the teacher as one not able to 

think as other children do, exhibit similar kind o+''logic 

that other children of same age do, or may not assimilate 

new information in the sene manner as his age peers. 

"Their learning is loss hi ■'nand apparently developmentally 

delayod” (Reid' K Hroska 1 981 ) . 

A child has a learning disehility if he does not 
arh-i^vo npto his age and ability levels in 

(i) Oral pj<Px«ission 

(ii) Listening comprehension 

(iii) Written expression 

(iv) Basic reading skill 

(v) Rec'^j.ng comprehension 

(vi) Mathematical calculation and reasoning 
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'A number of other characteristics occur with above 
average frequency each seen more often in LD then in the 
population as a whole. Therefore they are useful clues to 
the presence of a disability, thair presence does not 
necessarily indicate that‘a given student is LD. Some of 
the other characteristics associated v/ith these disabilities 
are : 


- Hyperactivity - apparent in general restlessness, 

inability to sit still, incapacity to 
restrain i‘""5ulsos etc. 

- Incoordination - Difficulty in writing or holding 

something such as catching a ball, 
stumbling or falling freguently, 
inability to assess problems in 
space and problems of balance or 
both* 

- Over attention 

'or attention fixation- difficulty in shifting attentioi 

in a normal manner or focusing 
attention long enough to learn 
new material. Student may 
koeo looking out of the window 
an:’ does not respond to the 
teachers’ attempt to attract 
attention. 

“ Perceptual , dis. ordor.s 

- Of Visual Perception - Clnild may confuse left and 

riaht, t )p and bottom,' forwnre* 
and back/ard. Letter ’d’ may 
be seen is ‘b’ or ’p' as q • 
Referred, to as 'dyslexia or 
, word blindness, 'was' becomes 

'saw' or 'sad' becomes 'said 
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« Auditory perception 




confuses ' tap* with 'tab' or 
'wish' with 'witch ', has difficulty 
distinguishing door bell from 
telephone ring, and one voice or ^ 
sound against a noisy back ground. 

difficulty in recall of information 
stored in brain, the-teacher asks 
a question the response may come 
slowely. 

- difficulty in organizing information, 
putting data into proper sequence j 
shovi/s up in spelling, telling time, 
in remembering order of days, 
months, seasons or in repeating a 
story. Child may stare in middle, >« 
then tell the beginning and the- 
end. 


Cannot organize his own belongings, 
scheduling or anticipating events, 
lacks the' ability to interpret and 
generalize e.g» having read a 
story about a dog^ the child 
not bw able to build on that 
a discussion about Oth^r dogsi 


will 

basis 


Forgetting the lesson grasped 
pruu't‘'ot]7 during the class in a 
short time. 


Characteristics listed show the range of problems L.Ds may 
face, very rarely does every sign shows up in one person. 
Psychiatrist Silver (1979) observes that disabilities tend _ 


to be grouped in one or two basic patterns, 
disabilities in visual memory, fine visual 


One may have 

motor co-ordination, 


the other may have disorder of auditor/ perception, auditory 
Integratloni auditory memory and langusge output. However 
is the persistence rulher than the temporary appearance of 



symptoms that point to a -hilc’ at -cx-iho As tho reasons for 
a child's disability arc gonorally not understood, he/she 
does not receive the sympathy, oncorn and understanding' 
generally shown to children v/ith obvious handicaps. They 

* 

ar.e frequently, lablcjd as 'lazy', ' inatbontive' 'careless', 
■■'spoilt' the terms which they learn bo associate with 
■themselves and adopt a 'don'-L care attitude' and that 
'studies arc boring 'or' people arc stupid'. LD's often 
develop secondary emotional oharciotori stics such as hostility, 
regression, v/ithdrawal* resistance to reward and punishiupnt, 
depression, anxiety and s-bibHornness etc. A learning 
disabled child is often confused and f-LUstrated as is 
evident from the following account of -this ton year, old boy. 


”To he dysloxio is to feel different from 
anyone else arid to be constantly ridiculed 
because you are stupid and ...n idiot, and 
you really co .vo.iuei wr.eth-ar it's 

true becr.usG so many people say that . 

when you are 'dyslexT*,' ’the vva/ J. am it's 
so har'd to play game.- that the other kids 
play, like baseball, I have the liaadest 
time catching 'that stupid ball or hitting 
or. even throwing it. 


I ■f'^ilc a lot. and -they call that my 
way out or hyperactivity* I -.hink, in 
school I have trouble in English. I also 
don't get all the-dix-ections, like someone 
will send me out to get three things and 
I will come, back with only two, .but one 
of thorn vyaen't qn the lisa. 

‘ **rTe 0,1976)“. 
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These are words of a boy v/ho is sensitive and intelligent 

bvt is frustrated at the difficulty learning to do things 
■ < 
that most sensitive and intelligent people do. 

Silver (1979) referring again to his clinical experience 
estimates that 30 to 40 per cent of all school drop outs-and 
juvenile delin juents are secondary to untreated, unrecognized 
learning disabilities. LD unde tooted and untreated affects 
all of life not just school, many* ‘learning disabilities' 
become 'life disabilities'. "Academic failure at any age can 
cftrode a person's personality and solf-esteem, leaving the 

f 

f 

dyslexic increasiongly vulnerable to stress" (Saunders, 1977), 
Roa Lynn a Journalist and author of the book 'Learning 
Disabilities (1979) at the age of 30 discovered that she was 
learning disabled. She describes her problems whicn had 
become a part of her life even aften: she had established 
in a career. 


"For years I had hidden from my parents, sisters, 
teachers, friends, even my husband the fact that 
I can read only a few minutes at a time' before 
becoming confused and exhausted. My problems 
extend beyond the ability to read well. Although 
I managed to earn a bachelors degree, I can 
neither rocito the alphabet straight through nor 
do I know the multiplication and division tables. 

I add by surreptitiously counting on my fingers 
-and my spelling is bizarre, I have difficulty 
in writing down the simplest note when someone 
gives me information — oven a telephone » number 
gets twisted in my hands. I am frequently 
bewildered by complex stimuli such as large 
Parties, some kinds of music, and cluttered rooms. 
Although I have a good memory for events more 
than a few days old, I often cannot recall what 
I have re:ently learned." 
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Though Roy Lynn ? + ' .-r—’-i a journalist, 

her difficulties affected her perfoi .ncr in work and she 
would often go into despair* Xii ji'. , 'ords , *, *. 


”Although I have managed to work for publications 
such as 'Time’ and 'Mewsv.’oe) my attempt to make 
a living as a reporter w-s like a 'paraplegic trvina 
to become a professional I< oihall player', In ^ ^ 
fact I was even unalle to -.ead through my own 
stories once they were p lOd. Due to the' 

exhausion I e3:peri et.ce J r/n.g to keep pace with 

my peers, my careor perfurmaiice was uneven. 

Groping in the dark, terrified that I was really* 
stupid, serne+imes with on t money to buy bare 
essentials oj. life because of my inability 
to hold a job, th'-^re were times v/hen I 
considered suicaclee'* 


There may be many whose syniptoms are much loss 
distressing than the one given above but millions of people 
lead troubled lives because of these hidden handicaps. 

The answer lies in providing help to maximize the strengths 
and tc capitalize on the unique GUt.-<inc| j’iachanisms of a 
person. L,Ds often possocc nnparral ’led survival strategies 
and problems solving potential, J'iar.y of them have 


r-onj*iH(3rflbi P pc r-j i s tpnL,G and motivation (RraLgau 19PQ). 
Tooi.prri.. d,-q Vin.'i, Fnnuhoin, Neil Bohr, Thomas 

Edison, General George S. PatLwi,, Noir:,,£, Roi.kufpller are 
all thought to have suffered from learning disabilities. 

It is evident, thorefore, that learning disabled despite 
their handicaps aro able to do p'c Li-aoid.-inarily good work. 
Society standa much to gain by ensuring that Llieir potential 
coLitr.i hu Li arss arc not Joe;-:, 
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In unxavsling ox learniitg disaioili’ties^ "thGrGfors, 
nuch stands to ba gained 4 For on© tilingj rnuch suffaring 
will be alleviatdd. For another thing, some of the 

I . 

unusual intellectual potential that many suggest may be 
associated v/ith the condition, might be utilized for 
constructive purposes. In a country like India, much of 
the educational wastage could be prevented by providing 
help to children .with these difficulties in schools. 

According to most of the surveys about 10 million 
citizens of India are affected by serious disordersj twenty 
to thirty million from ncurosos —^^^^'^'^■^^^*^disorders» 
Reliable data on learning and behavioural problems in schools 
are not available. However there is evidence that it is 
1/^ to 2 ?^, The National Sample Survey on Childhood Disabilities 
estimated that in 1931, there v/e':^ 12 million person^, in 
our country with one disability, constituting 1,8 percent 
of the total population. According to Dr.Hindu Prasad, 

Director of Child Guidance Clinic, Jamia Millia Islamia, 

Delhi, number of people needing mental health services ?-® 
high but facilities for sucli services is limited. In a 
i^ecent report NIPCCD also shows that there are only 66 Child 
•Ruiriance Centres throughout the Country while there 
should be 6800 in order to provide one Child Guidance Centre 
for a population of 1,00,000. To meat this challenge 
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efforts will have to be made- for preventive and proraotive 
worlc through teachers in regular classrooms. Even if 
placement facilities were availf-ble^ parents lack enough 
ai‘-'arenc-cs of these difficulties and also may lack financial 
resources to afford these services for thoir wards. 

Hence there Is a dire need to build up an awareness among 
parents, teachers and educationists about specific needs 
and problems of these children and services to be provided 
to them in regular schools* 

In the 17 MCD schools taken up for study at CGC, 
Jamia, Delhi, it v/as found that incidence of learning 
difficulties v/c.s very high. Major problem ivas of failures 
leading to drop outs, Psycboeducationcr assessment and 
developmental histories of these children showed that the 
low age of the child and delay in language and motor 
functions are related to poor progress in reading among 
first grade children, A short term teaching programme 
during summer vacations consisting of playway activities, 
promotion of self--concept, pre-reading and pre Vi/riting slcil- 
for languages development was taken up, Most of the children 
showed improvement in language (vocabulary and verbal 
fluency) loading to improvement in selt concept and self 


confidence 
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Ta 1 lorigg the...J^acAim ; 

1 . 

The major reason why children have these difficulties 
is the expectation teachers and parents have, that every 
child must learn to read and write at the same time. VJe 
put pressure on children to adapt to teaching styles but not 
on educators to adapt to learning styles. The means by 
which we can help is to understand a child and his ''learning 
environment and his learning stylo”. Susan Tout, Chairperson 
of and Associate Professor in the Department of Learning 
Disabilities at the School of Medical Sciences, University 
of the Pacific, San Francisco says "Rather than viewing this 
whole thing as a learning disability the day is going to 
come when it will be viev/ed as different ways of learning”,, 

Alternatives must be offered as a part of remediation 
such as reducing the writing demands or .allowing the child 
to use a tape recorder or to sel>-‘ct words from a pre--written 

* 4 

list. Certain children may need a cairn quiet place to 
study. Those vrho have worked with those ideas emphasize 
that every child that we deal with is unique, though teachers 
have a hard time accommodating to individual differences 
ftsp^cially in large classes but certain strategies such as 
Use of external rev^ards, praise .and encouragement would 
stimulate intr.insi cally motivated behaviour and Tcreate a 
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fluency) leading to improvement in self concept and self 


confidence, 
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fai 1 orInci. , the.^J^e,a„ch 1 ng^ • 

•i 

The major reason why children have these difficulties 
is the expectation teachers and parents have, that every 
child must learn to read and write at the same .time. VJe 
put pressure on children to adapt to teaching styles but not 
on educators to adapt to learning styles. The means by 
which we can help is to understand a child and his "learning 
environment and his learning stylo". Susan Tout, Chairperson 
of and Associate Professor in the Department of Learning 
Disabilities at the School of Medical Sciences, University 
of the Pacific, San Francisco says "Rather than viewing this 
whole thing as a learning disability the day is going to 
come when it will be viewed as different ways of learning"o 

Alternatives must be offered as a part of remediation 
such as reducing the writing demands or allowing the child 
to use a tape recorder or to seljct words from a pre^written 
list. Certain children may need a cairn quiet place to 
study. Those who have worked with these ideas emphasize 
that every child that we deal with is unique, though teachers 
have a hard time accommodating to individual differences 
‘^specially in large classes but certain strategies such as 
use of external rev'ards, praise and encouragement would 
stimulate intrnnsically motivated beha^'iour and "create a 



desire in the children to learn. Children develop deficienci|S"^ 
when they are faced vs/ilh tasks for v'hich they are not 
developmentally ready or notivationally ready (Adelman, 
Director, Fernald Laboratory, U,S.A.1978), 

Before using any 'idea' or technique therefore the 
teacher must make sure that, it is npprooriate to the student ■ 
in question and that he/she is ready to benefdit from it. 

As much attention should be paid to understand how 
the student learns as to v/Iiat he learns, how he approaches 

V‘ 

and organizes learning to help hira improve his learning 
strategies« 


Some more suggestions have been given to deal with 
specific disabilities which can bo adopted by the teacher having 
minimum of resources (Qanrheart and ''/uishahn-, 1984), 

j 

For hyperactive or highly distrattiblo student, 
activities that involve fewer dis Ucic bions should be assigned, 
Child's seating^arrangement may have to be changed, i.e. 
giving him a quiet plaro With miinmiim of distraction. Amount 
typo of rnatnri al on his deak should also be minimum. 


X?.Qtile.», Kinesthetic andMulti _S,ensory..Approach es ,;■ 


The 

be used to 


tactile 

assrst 


, Klein,:vS thy t;,.o 
and 

children in their 


earning channels can 
foaming. 
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9 


For example ; 

(i) Students may be askod to identify objects in 
a cloth bag, 

(ii) Sand paper letters or numbers may be used to 

promot' tactile and kinesthetic learning. This 
is to provide support for visual or auditory 
learning by using support of other sensory 
madalitiese Tracing out letters or sometimes 
words on the arm or back of the student can also 
be helpful. The child may look at letter cards 
on his desk and tries to match one being traced 
on his back, or he may keep his eyes closed and 
concentrate on feeling the letter or word. These 
typ© of modalities can be used with Kindergarten - 

I 

and first grade children who show evidence of 
developmental and remedial needs in visual 
perceptual abilities .i-oqnired for reading and 
writing. These approaches are. called 
(Visual Auditory - Kinesthetic- Tactile) approaches 
or appronchow given by Fern'ald 

(1943). 


Those who have developed a lowf =ol-F conr«in+ as a 
ACia»nt of learning failures should not be subjected to any 
embaxj-ancsTTiont. (i.l +,n emotionally loaded remarks such as how 
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important it is for the student to do well for his family. 
He should be given success experiences by letting him 
do things that he will be able to dOo The teacher can 
devise many activities/games for facilitating language 
development some of which are: 

(i) Fictures with missing narts may be presented 
and have the students complete them, 

(ii) Provide the student v;ith a grid of letters. 

Give him some words to find oy circling the 
letters. 

(iii) Provide the students with one or two paragraphs 
with missing words, 

(iv) On field trips, point out objects and 
simultaneously name them, Explain,the 
functions of objects or relationships. Have 
the student repeat them, i-f helps him to 
focus his attention. 

For. ._p r omo t i no ^ th m^e^t i c _s jj:.ill..q . 

(i) Students should be provided with many 

experiences of putting together and taking 
apart concrete objeebs to familiarize them 
with the concepts of addition and subtraction. 
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(ii) When a student has laacle errors in computation, 
ask him to explain it* His expiation would 
provide him an insight into it. On a tiled 
floor, use each block as a unit of measure 
(one foot, one file or one city block). Then 
construct a room, building, town etc. 

(iii) Provide the student with scaled diagrams of 
the school, campus otc. Have him follow the 
map to get to specific locations. Give him 
directions without the diagrams and ask him to 
tell you whore ho v¥ill be if he follows them. 

Provide real money or the closest possible 
replications and set up a store, amusement 
park or othor l^uainoQf» cAud have the students 
f't.oms and rocez-ve change* Older students 
can shop from advertisement in the newspaper* 
They can prepare budget, plan meal a, purchase 
foods and buy clothes* This kind of exercise 
can also help-children in inculcating many life^ 
skills for managing.^their lives such as 

personal finance, budgeting income, making 

' ( ' 

sensible purchases etc. 
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Co.qort.iy.e. 

Thi's' tecHniqup involves training students to monitor 

t i 

and modify their own cognitive strategies and is applicable 

from elementary grades through high school (Kagan, Pearson, 

Welch, 1965;‘ Meichenbum and Goodman 1971; and Finch et al; 

1975)' There can be a number o" ways in which the teacher 

may assist students to monitor and improve their cognitive 

processes and stratbi^ios. However one is being given as an 

many 

example. It is seen that • students have difficulty with 

f 

academic tasks and respond impulsively to problem solving 
situations ignoring valuable clues,LLut moce reflective 
students use to good advantage. Mere is one sequence given 
by Meich'obaum and Goodman (1971), 

(ii). The teacli^^r m viAly the task to be learnt 

I 

talking aloud while +ho blndpiib watches and 
listens. 

•* 

(i\) llie aturteiit pei. Fojl 1 u',> the task verbalizing 

(self-ins trueting) in a manner similar to that 
' demonstrated by the teacher. The teacher assist 

as needed. 

(iii) The student performs the task, self instructing 
without assistance from teacher. 
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(iv) The student porfor'is the self instructing 

in a whisper. 

The student performs tn ? task thinking of the 
self-instruction that Vv'as verbali/.ed. 

The self instructional training can also involve self 
instructions such as "I have to try very hard to do it 
right”- or ”v^hat must I look at t.£.fore I decide the right 
answer.” In addition the student may supply reinforcement 
by verbalizing statements such as "that was good ~ I 
got the right answer”. This might be considered another 
type of multisensory approach to learning. The basic 
principle however involves helping the student to learn 
to closely monitor his own thinking strategies. 

.Improving Study S kills 

Many learning disabled have poor study skills. 

Sheinker and Sheinker (19G2) emphasize four major study 
skills for improving recally undei'staiidi and genera 1 i zatioji 
of nisi+ji-ri n 1 s learvifed. These skills are: 

“ skimming ahi 1 i Ly i;o determine what is more important- 
Summarizing ability to condense material. 

Note taking for giving basic information in a 
meaningful soqvaence. 

- Outlining for organization of information. 

The developmen- of effective skills help«students 

learn more about how tc take greater responsibility 
for their'own learning. 
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Learning disability programmes at the elementarv level 
are primarily remedial in nature and tend to focus on 
building’ the basic academic skills of reading, writing and 
arithemtic. At ^he . se^conda^ry J eyel emphasis involves acconun^. 
dation or compensatory te aching (Mars’-', Gearheart & Gearthart, 
1978) 

Here 'Some 'elements or the total learning environment is 
modified to promo-te learning. It m^iy be modification of 
course content, presentation of information, and of how the 
student is 'required to respond. For example 

. - those Vr/ho have difficulty writing a report, an 

oral response or taped response may be permlLLofi. 

“ students may be evaluated.on unaers banding of 

content but not on writing skill, 

“ Peer tutors may be used in many ways. 

study skills classes may be organized to help the 
a 

student adopt/number of alternate ways to study 
and recall information. 

Other skills such as -nrepa.ing for tests, taking 
notes etc, may be emphasize'-i. 

.Teaching _^f or Trans i^i o rv-L if e Si c ills Ca_reejr 

Suggestion so far pertain to. helping students over¬ 
come their difficulties in learning school subjects, it is 
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also important to prepare students for the transition from 
school to occupa ' ..onal and independent living environments 
(l^astropieri & Scruggs, 1987). Orientation of the s tudant 
to the '.vorld of work and adult livino should begin early 
in elementary sol ■ ol years and inte*” ated into all aspects 
of school li.'ing. Id .atify'ing suitabl-e v/orlc experience and 
socially useful productive work activities according to 
student needs, interests and ability is important moro so 
in the case of learning disabled to enable thorn to use 
thoir positive attributes and abilities. It also pays 
dividends in terms of creating favourable attitudes towards 
all kinds of work, working hard, learning to work with 
others, to be able to follow directions, taking pride in 
one's accomplishments etc# Those who are not likely to 
pursue higher studies can be helped to choose suitable 
vocational courses. This will help develop many work related 
skills such as adjusting to job acquirements, learning 
which of thoir disabilities' or academic deficits may cause 
problems and how to circuraTrent these problems. 

The school couhsellors'^^^^®^®^ available can provide 
educational and occupational information related to the 
interests and aptitudes of students aiid or tho vocational 
courses they a|pe studying# Information about various occu¬ 
pational alternatives available in therr immediate geographical 
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area can be provided. It may be moro practical to counsel 
students to enroll for training in areas that are less 
competitive. Attitudes of potential employers if possible 
can be evaluated, some employers may be willing to make 
certain allowances (e.g, low reading ability, slower rate 

» I 

of initial leampng) in return for good work habits, 
positive attitudes etc. 

Effective us e of leis ure .. time is also important in 
the development of the whole person. Reading for enjoyment 
through story books, m agazines, ■>™'ev/spapers etc should be 
promoted. This will improve vocabulary, give verbal 
fluency and improve reading speed. Students may be told 
about various social services or athletic organizations 
that exist in the community and other recreational facilities 
such as public parks, lakes, swiuim.i ng pools and other 
athletic facilities. 

Many related areas in tiie life skill curriculum 
iiif pcij-bonal identity and value clarification, dealing 

with, confict and Jj <5ni)poiutnent, dating and marriage, 
home repairs, buying and using medicines, voting and 
political acti'.'ity and finding new friends. For organizing 
these activit<i^, 9 the teacher should work in coordination 
with guidance and administrative personnel, parent and 
fceacbiar oxgnui Lions anu coiiuuuni ty ser\''ice pei-soiinel* 
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Mfi6 ti ng. the^c haUje n cL^ * 

In India teachers and parents are largely ignorant 
of the learning disabilities in children. There is a 
need to create awareness through workshops, seminars and 
lectures to orient teachers, educational administrators and 
others about the nature of those disabilities and reruedial 
and presentive measures that can bo adopted. Mass media 
could also bo utilized for the purpose. 

Surveys have shown that teachers are ignorant of tho 

/ 

processes of child development and have apathy towards 

adopting innovative approaches. Teaching done in primary 
qXs o 

school is/found to be dull and stereotyped. 

It is therefore suggested that teachers* pre-sorvice 
and in-service training programmes should have an input of 
basic knowledge regarding child psychology and child-centred 
approaches to teaching. Discussions on other educational 
issues such as right age of starting reading, writing, 
dropout rates and specific case problems may be taken up. 
This will equip the teachers to cat.r to specific learning 
needs of each child and help him over-comc his learning 
deficits. 
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It is necessary to create a general atmosphere of 
awareness in schools about learning disabilities which 
will bring about bettor acceptance of these children and 
a more patient and positive attitude towards them by 
parents and teachers 

‘ • « I 

Programmes to expose teachers to the innovative/ 
creative ways of teaching to make learning a more joyful 
and participatory process for every child are the need 
of the hour. 
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tTtt.F. of paper ; HOME WORK - IMPLICATIONS IN TEACHTNC ANO 
—— - LEARNING PROCESS 

B. Phalachandra 

" By Education I mean allround drawing out 
of the best in Child and Man - BODY, MHO 
and SPIRIT ” - Mahatma Gandhi, 

We are living in a world where everything is moving in a 
neck break speed. The future problems of the Society are more 
or less clear on the horiaon. It is necessary for the 
educationists to come under one shelter and consciously plan out 
a workable, life-related and future-oriented education needed 
for the child, eur “Future Hope", Child-centred-education is 
almost the call of all the nations today in this direction, it 
is necessary for us to help the child to become a student, a 
mature independent learner of his exciting challenging future 
to make him shoulder the future responsibilities with strong 
determination and optimism. Developing such a positive outlook 
and optimism in the child will go a long-way in taking our 
country towards progress and enlightenment# Providing rich, 
multifarious and multifaceted experiences of life, making him 
read the book "Society", in an accepted legislature "School" is 
the responsibility of the teaching community. The educational 


* Mr, B, Phalachandra, Lecturer in the Department of Educational 
Psychology, Counselling & Guidance, NCERT 
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experience that the child receives should be meaningful, 
pleasent and memorable which can be carried throughout his 
life.. 

The child must learn for himself. He must respond and 
do the work. The teacher can only assist by managing, guiding, 
encouraging, ' reinfsorcing and by providing information. The 
efficiency of learning is dominated by the child's home work. 
Homework is an integral part of the class room teaching. There 
is no common agreement among educationists, teachers and parents 
about the meaning and usefulness of Home Work, Yet, it has 
continued tP live in the Teaching-.,Learning Experience (TLE), 

Trite present paper illustrates with the help of a model, 
the place and effectiveness' of Home Work (HVif) in dhild-centred 
education. The model (enclosed), which is self-explanatory, 
illustrates 

a, the link between teaching community and the 
complete feedback system of education 

b, .the child, the king-pin of the Teaching-Learning 

Process, interacting with the teachors in the school 
enriches his knowledge which ultimately contributes to 
the development of his total personality, 

c, home work establishing link among, different learning 
situations that are taking place within the class 
room, and outside the class room — in home and 
society, 

d, home work and its position in the feedback system of 
education. 



T 
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Home work is an experience linked with school, Home anil 
Society. It facilitates in drawing out of the best from 

\ ' 'J 

child - an indepenclent learner. 

, . ' 

There are two schools of thought, one advocating the 4 

inclusion of h.omework as a part of school activity and anoty 
opposing it. It is better for us to see their views with I 
respect to varioiis aspects related to homework like the type 
and frequency, purpose, attitude, time spent, help taken etc, 

As we see in the present model, the people involved in the 
activity called ^Homework* are Educational Psychologists, 
Teachers, Parents and Students, Let us take a look at their 
stand.point one by one. 

Edyc^t ional Psychologists : For them the home work is an 
essential activity to make a child develop some qualities like 
self-reliance, independence to organise time, to improve study 
make use of leisure time more effectively. So 
the Homework should not lay heavy premium on acquiring knowledge 
and skills at the cost of other aspects of child's allround 
development viz, physical, social and emotional. The home work 
should be plsasent and memorable experience for the child, an 
^experience which will help child develop a positive attitude and 
liking for the subject. It should be ability based. 

But.the present scene is such that the extra load (quantum) i 
of home work reduces the energy and vigour with which the child 
faces the next day's school work. The teachers assign bothersome^ 
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task (type) instead of interesting and creative assignments. 
Children are tired after six hours of schools, which leaves 
little time to pursue their hobbies and other recreational 
activities. The type and quantum of home work is the same 
for all children, irrespective of whether or not the child 
is a) capable of doing; b) from congenial home environment; or 
c) has sufficient time to do the work, etc. 

Teacher : From a teacher's point of viev;, home work is a tool 
to see the outcome of his teaching. An exercise to see the 
occurrence of learning through feedback. Some consider it as 
a preparation for the next class. For many, homework is a 
drilling exercise, Bond Archsmith (1966) found home work to be 
more of drilling exercises, A few believe in giving home work 
so as to improve the academic achievement, this belief is 
confirmed by many studies like that of Goldstein (1960), He 
examined articles on homework for 30 years before 1958, The 
majority of the article suggest that regularly assigned homework 
contributes to better academic achievement; Haugen's (1977) 
study found that the homew'ork group performed significantly 
better than non home work group on standardized tests, 

Thus/the homework is used by teachers as a means to assess 
progress made, and to find out whether children have understood 
what has been taught or not - to achieve wider end result. 
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Many teachers don't like giving the Homework to the 

I 

students, as they believe uhat 

a. It is an extra-burden to give and to do the 
correction. They are already burdened with 
a load of 28 periods per week, which works 
out to 5 periods out of 7 periods a day, V/here 
is the time to prepare for the class^ let 
alone thinking of assigning homework. This 

is revealed in the studies of Hiregange (1966), 
N.R. Kulkarni (1973) and Naik (1978). 

b. Normally the strength of classroom is ranging 

' from 50 to 60 students. How much time will it 

take just to open an exercise book, look at it 
and correct, make remarks, and put signature?, 

A teacher may be going to 4 to 5 sections, no 
time is available for the preparation for the 
class. 

c. Administrators expect the teacher to cover the 
syllabus and help the school to achieve good 
results. Few administrators consider the results 
as the index of teacher efficiency. 

d* Giving homework encourages copying habit of 

students, as they are neither in a position to 
do on their own nor get the help from their 
parents (illiterate). Not doing homework 
results in punishment, 

e* If every teacher gives homework, where is the 
time for the child to complete?. 
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students : Among students also there is a mixed feeling 

about the Homework* Students, v\^o are willing to do homework, 

, - the 

give varied reasons. Some of^freasons are : 

a, it is an act of obeying the teacher; 

b, it is a preparation for examination; 

c, it requires less help in the case of high 
achievers and they have better resources; 

d* it results in motivation to do better in the 
classroom as it helps in getting recognition; 

c* it is done to avoid punishment at the hands of 
teachers in school and the parents at home; 

* 

A few studies have thrown sufficient light on these reason 
Of them, the study carried out by Jyothi (1985) reveals that 
high achievers have a more favourable attitude towards homework 
and they take less time to do the task assigned. Hiregange, 
Kulkarni and Naik reveal tiat majority of students prefered 
homework daily. 

However/an equally good number of students would noi. like 
to do homework, if the choice is left to them. Some of the 
reasons generally mentioned are 

a, it is an unpleasent experience students fa«a .at 
school and home; 

• b, homework is a monotonous and mechanical activity; 

c, non-availability of time at home as time is 

<■ spent on household work. 
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d* inability to do t'le homework, non-availability 
of help from parents, siblings etc,; 

e, it is used by some teachers as a means of 
giving punishment; 

f, . it is quantum and frequency is beyond students' 

capacities, 

g, teachers show laxiby on their part is correcting 
homework, 

h, students have to curtail their leisure time 
activities. 

In addition to the above, Hiregange, Kulkarni and Naik's 
studies revealed that a) Homework books were not regularly 
checked; b) the cause for neglect of homework on the part of 
students was heavy and tough homework, heavy domestic work 
and want of time, An NCERT survey revealed that on an 

average 4 hrs/day is spent by IX standard students in doing 
their homework, 

I 

The question arises, what should be done to make Homework j 
a pleasent, memorable eKperience for the child and acceptable 
parents and teachers. Some of the suggestions in this direction 
are 

1, Eventhough much has been said for and against Homework in 
teaching-learning process, there is still a need for concerted 
T9 r_c_h effort to arive at many of the important deciscions 
related to issues and effectiveness of Homework in teaching 
learning process. Identifying the promoters and •onstraints 
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of homework and developing guidelines to derive the maximum 
benefit from such meaningful experiencewith regard to 
frequency, length, stages, types etc,, requires indepeth 

t 

study. Only the emperical based resej^ch evidences in this 
area would help us to comeout with reasonably fair and 
concrete suggestions to influence the prevailing practices. 
Whatever we may do ultimately, it should go with the interest 
ahd in tho interest of the child. Our primary concern is to 
make the child develop a love for learning and to help him 
enjoy the educational experience, 

% 

2, Homework should be need-based and according to the level 
of the child and hence flexible. 

3 , Homework should attempt to create a habit for learning and 
retaining' learnt material for a longer period. 

4, Homowork should be a group activity,, each members doing 
a particular aspect of an assignment, depending up on his 
ability, interest and resources, 

5, Homework should be properly scheduled and distributed 
through out the course, 

6, Adequate guidance should be provided to the students 
before assigning the homework, 

7, Before giving assignment teacher should judge difficulty, 
length and its,appropriateness. 
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8. Assignments should be made as frequently as possible, | 
consistent with the class periods and subject matter, 

9* Completed assignments should be graded and returned for 
reinforcement and feedback. 

. 10, Giving some weightage (say about 59^ in the total assessraett 
for the Homework in the final grading may be tried, 

11, The level of difficulty should gradually increase within 
a course period, 

12, Correcting copies of few children, and Inturn asking them 
to correct others will saves time for the teachers (in rotatioi 

13, Following Lee and Pruitts (1979), four types of items 
may be included to get maximum benefits. 

a. Practice t- designed to drill, reinforce skills and 

information covered in the class 

b. Preparation:- to prepare students for subsequent 

lessons, 

c. Extension Provided to ascertain if a student can 

extend the concept or skill leaned in 
I the class. 

d. Creative designed to require students to 

Integrate many skills and concepts 
in producing some Project. 

14, Some format (just as a model to begin with) with regard 
to the type, length etc, of homework may be prepared and 
circulated to all the schools catering to the needs of childrsn 
coming from Literate/Illiterate families, Urban/Rural, 
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High/Low achievers and attending Governnent/Private/Public 

schools. 

Homework is really a meaningful and useful educational 
experience which would supplement the classroom learning, if 
properly understood, skillfully planned, intelligently assigned 
and efficiently guided, 
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ipTTT.E OF TPffi PAPERS MASTERY LEARi^JliTG A!JD CRITERION REFERENCED 
-- TESTING .IN CHILD CENTRED EDUCATION 

PRITAi'l SINGH * 

National Education Policy^ (1986) and the corresponding 
programme of Action has emphased in article 8.23, t'he need 
for development of system of Continuoi’s Comprehensive Evaluation 
to the extent that it replaces the existing system of external 
examination. This-,is possible only when we believe that teachers' 
assessments are more valid and reliable measure of pupils' 
growth and development. It provides the basis for more democratic 
mode of evaluating the child, thereby recognising a .clear shift . 
from authoritarian approach of evaluating students by single 
shot examination conducted by single paper setter to that of 
evaluating a student by one who teaches him and carries on 
enroute continuous evaluation. It provides more scope for 
diagnosing weaker children and undertake remedial measures to 
fill up gaps or inadequacies in their learning. 

1, ■ Learner based content and proc ess 

Individualised instruction, learner based methodo.logies of 
teaching and learning, emphasising diagnostic evaluation, 
remedial teaching, self-evaluation and using evaluation as 
feedback, are some of the many more innovative child centred 
practices recommended for use in the teaching learning pio'-' = 
Likewise child centred curriculum,^ differentiated content o,.. 
teaching, heuristic or learner dominated methudo]ogles of 
teaching, individualised assignments and projects, self paced 
unit testing and self-referenced judgements ere all child centr 


* Dr. Pritam Singh is Head, Navodaya Vldayalaya Cell, NCERT 
New Delhi. He had been Professor in the papar^ment of 
Heasurement & Evaluation, NCERT, lew .’elh.i. -for a o g 
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foci which aim at maximum development of the child. This 
an altogether differenh approach 'to teaching and testing 
as Judgement making. Three basic pi rposes of this approach areli 

a, to'miaximise/optimise the development of the child to convert 
his potentialities into actualities, 

b, .to maximise the mastery level of attainment of all the | 

children. I 

G, ' to improve students' level of achievement through regular 1 

diagnosis followed by remediation, | 

f I 

^ Three components involved in this child centred approach are 

(i) Cognizance of intended learning outcomes (I.L.Os) 

(ii) Use of mastery learning strategies^ (M.L.S), and 

(iii) Appliqatiion of Criterion-referenced approach to testing 
(C.R.T.) 

Relationship among the three components with child as the 
centre can be depicted as under t 



Intended Learning Outcomes 



Criterion Referenced 
Testing 


Mastery Learning 


4 
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2, The Paradigm 

a) Intended learning outcomes represent the criteria or the 
indicators against which the evidences of growth and 
development of the child can be estimated or judged. I'ach 
of the I.L.O. represents the end-product of learning of a 
concept at a particular level like knowledge, understanding, 
application, skill or attitude, unless there is a logical 
contingency between the concept and the corresponding I.L.Os 
teaching learning strategies Ccinnot be dovetailed to those 
I.L.Os for attaining mastery of those concepts. Therefore, 

(a) formulate and specify clearly the intended learning 
outdomes for each unit of Icrarning. 

(b) Before taking up the T.L. strategies (T.L.S.) it would be 
necessary to assess pre-requisite behaviours mastery of 
which is considered necessary before taking up developmental 
teaching for the pre-determined I.L.Os.^ 

(c) In case pre-requisite learning (Knowledge, Skills etc.) are 

adequate objective based (I.L.O. based) teaching learning 

may start. But in case of inadequacy, remedial instruction 

for those pre— requisite learning will be lindertaken and 

re-tested for adequacy, followed by usual teaching, 

<1 

(d) Dovelopmental teaching follows the testing of pre-requisite 
learning (if adequate). This is objective based or criterion 
referenced teaching (I.L,0. based'),, 
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(e) Post-instruction testing for assessment of attainment of 

I.L.Os to identify those «^^ho mastered and those who 

\ , 

have not, 

(f) Use appropriate remedL al measures to make up deficiencies 
of the non-masters.' 

(g) To retes‘t and see if they have become masters. If not, 1 
further correctives are applied till they become masters 9 s 1 
,evidenced by retesting in terms of I.L.Os, 

In contrast to norm-reference 1 approach which aims at I 

measurement of students' learning, the criterion-referenced ! 
approach aims at improvement of students' learning through regular! 
diagnosis followed by remediation and retesting till the child 
becomes master. Unlike norm-referenced tests which seek normal i 
distribution of scores of students, the C.R, tests seek skewed 
curve of distribution of scores where majority of the children 
are expected to attain 70 to 80% rnarxs aj depicted below® : 


Norm-referenced 
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This skewod curvG of attainment (Figure 1~B) is possible 
only through mastery learning approach which rests on the 
assumptions that gives ttie appropriate learning experiences 
and the time needed for learning almost all students (95%) 
can attain the same level of attainment as at present is reached 
hy the upper 20 to 25% of bright stud ‘nts. "Concern is for 
reaching the optimum-mi.nim-um by maxium number of students rather 

7 

than attainment of maximum by a minimum". In other words, 
if 90 to 95% of the students achieve the l.L.Os it means the 
teaching is successful. If only 10 to 20% got A-Grade and 
majority get C Grade as in case of d.F.C. (Figux'e-A) it 
reflects poor instructional efforts. Thexefore, mastery 
learning stragegies have to bo adopted that help majority of 
the students to^reach high level of achlox/tjiueiit considered as 
' A-Grade or mastery level. However, tills is possible only when 
mastery oriented strategy, criterion-xefei'enccd teaching model 

is used in contrast to traditional noxiu—x'eferonced model as 
0 

depicted below s- 
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3. BASES 

fa) Philonophical Basis 

-^^ 

. \ 

Mastery learning' strategi_s are based on the ; 

\ 

fundamental belief that every child has the potentiality ’ 

of attaining the desired level of excellence provided he i 

1 

is given the appropriate instruction to develop his 
potentialities into actualities. If 95% children can 
attain the intended level of achievement as supported 

g 

by researches of Bloom, Block, Anderson aiid Hambleton 
use of mastery learning approach to teaching and teaching 
is the underlying assumption. Concern for under-achievers 
and their development through appx^opiiate remedial 
measures forms the basis on which both mastery learning 
and mastery testing are based. believe in the equality 

of the individual and his potentiality to reach the optimum 
learning vis-a-vis testing foi- mnstery are bases of this 
philosophy. 

Thus focus is here on inipj-ovumonL of child's 
ciotii eveiii<?ui- rather than on grading his achievement. 

Cr-J t-ei j on-is a means of setting standards 
in terms gf acceptable I.L.Os, ;Tiastery Jeax'ulng strategi-S 
aim at man ntai ni ny Miose standards set in the form of 
intended outcomes-of learning and ensuring that atleast 

70 to 75% of students uLtalning the desired level of 

- \ 

performance. Firm belief in the rapacity of the child, 
impact of mastery learning strategies to maximise his - 
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developratint. and the use of criterion-referenced approach 
to testing are the three pillars on which philosophy of 
mastery learning and child centred- education is based, 

(h) Sociological Basis 

Mastery learning approach to teaching and testing 

highlights the need for equality of learning opportunities 

for all students. In fhct^ it is democratic approach which 

requires the teaching-learning strategies to be adopted to 

the needs of the individual child 'who should be given 

instruction the way he is capable of attaining the maximiarn,-; 

If required^ more time has to be given to''certain students 
as compared to others. The right of the poor section of 

students for additional help is recognised■under this 

kpproach. The focus is on bringing such students to a 

minimum acceptable level by improving their learning. 

Approach is indeed socialistic in that it aims•at 

bringing most of the students (.1S% or,more) to the same 

standard of performance as expected in the pre-determined 

intended learning outcomes related to the learning unit to 

attain the expected level of mastery. The concern is for 

making almost all the students as masters by bringing 

non-masters to the intended livel of mastery by helping them 

in various ways. That is why it is desirable to have only 

two point rating or grading for cl-assification of students, 

those who are masters .mid those who .ire non-masters. 

Treating all individi|als alike in terns of their potentials. 
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helping th;jm to become master's/ by suitable remedial 
prografnme- anc^ attempting to" minimize the variance in 
the attainment lev-jl of the learners, are teachers 

» 1 

reflecting concern for equity, 

(c) Psychological Basis 

A fundamental assumption of mastery, level is the 
cultivation of faith in teachers who can provide the needel 
instructional setting and learning milieu in which all ] 

students given the needed inputs can do as well as the \ 

j 

top 20% of students at present. It is a psychological 

fact that all students do not learn by the same method, , 

They require different methodologies of teaching and 

10 

learning. They have different styles of learning and, 
therefore, it is necessary that emphasis of mastery learning 
is on diagonosis of gaps in learning on the basis of which 
remedial measures are adopted. Students are not graded 
on hundred point or five point scales whereby they are 
dubbed as poor, deviants, under achievers or failures. 
They are graded only as masters and even non-masters are 
to be graded as masters after giving them more time to 
learn and applying the needed correctives. Sense of 
achieveiient, sense of success and sense of equality 
are cultivated through this approach whereby the children 
develop positive self—concept which, in turn, becomes a 
motivating force for students to Improve their learning. 
Thus mastery learning and G.R. testing are used to Impiove 
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learri'^rs' achi»3VaiTifcnts by provd.^lng the needed motiv-itiony 
individual attention# rent nie-tion and positive view of 
themselves, 

(d) Scientific Basis 

Validity and reliability are two basic criteria of 
valif39-ting teaching end testing. Clear—cuut formulation of 
intended learning outcomes co/.'respending to each concept 
provides the direction for both t&caching and testing. 
Construction of items which arecohgi^-uant with each intended 
learning outcome and the concept they imply# is another 
factor contributing to improve validity. With the ensuring 
of coverage of all cc cepts and I.L.Os and the increase in 
number of items to test each I.L.O. automatically takes 
care of logical and content-validity as well as of 
reliability. 

Facility indices of the items are taken as refloo hi on 
on the instructional effort rather than difficulty level 
of the item as such. In other words# high facility indices 
say 90 and above indicate better instructional efforts on 
the part of teachers that enabled children to achieve higher 
level of mastery rather than reflecting on the poor quality 
of test item having a low item difficulty level. Likewise# 
higher discrimination indices of the items are not 

i , 

appreciated as a quality of the item discrimination as we 
do in norm-referenced testing. On the other hand# we 



interpret it as the recognition of more gap between the ^ 
masters and non-mastc-rs. Focus of mastery learnirjg 
approach is on minimizing and the variance, the gap 
between the masters and the non-musters thereby leading 
to a low discrimination indices. Accordingly, we e:^ect 
positively skewed curve of achievement in which majority ■ 
of the students score 75% or more marks as' contrasted with 
the normal probability curve which v/e expect in case of 
norm-referenced measures, Similarly, judgments made are 
also either self-referenced whereby, individual's progress 
is compared with his own previous achievement or it is 
criterion-referenced in which judgments are made in terms of 
attainment on various pre-determined intended learning out¬ 
comes relaing to various concepts, 

(e) Pedagogical Basis 

It is believed that if the same instruction is given 
to a large number of students there is a high correlation 
between the aptitude and the achievement. Aptitude tests 
being predictors of achievement, it has led to the erronious 
belief that high achievement can be expected only from 
students having high aptitude. However, as pointed out 
earlier it is only a function of the time allowed for 
learning and the time taken for learning. Thus, aptitude 
is difined as the amount of learning and time taken by a 

h o r-i-H-t-ain a mastexy task, Mastery ieai-n.ing approac-n 
envisages the use of methods and materials which help to 
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attain the mastery in a short titiii::. Some students take 
more time than others. 

Likewj '’•e, quality of instxuction is dofined. as the 
degree to which learning episodes are organised to achieve 
optimum in a given time. /ability to unde x'S tan d instru-.-ion 
is determined largely by the vei"b;.l obility and roadi 
compirehension. Those two measures are highly co—related 
with achievement. If methods are used to enhance such 
ability like the individualised study^ use of alternative, 
resources of teaching and learning, applicatnon of proper 
diagnosis followed by appropriote ou’.j-octives etc, are 
considered relevant for improving the ability to luiderfa hand 
instruct!on, 

Anothor vatJable js the pe.i ooxvo-Lrauco whi i.:li may bo 
defined as the time a student is willin.j to spend in 
learning. All mastery leai-ning stx'ategies demand, that the 
student ^should be willing to spend time he needs to master- 
a given task, Sucoess-Cu 1 iearning experiences, frequent 
rewards and regulsir feedback increase perscrverance, 

The idea is that we have to find ways to provide the time 
needed!'for each learner to attain mastery. Improving the 
loamer's ability to understand instruction, quality of 
instruction and his aptitude go a long way in reducing the 
learning time of the child. 

Therefore, teaching for mastery aad mastery testing 

. Adaptation of teaching-learning strategies is 


to together 
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basic to achieve mastery goals. Inter-relationship of 
iptended learning outccmes/ mastery learning strategies, 
time factor and criterion-referenced testing are the foci 
and indeed the bases for improving students' learning an| 
validating the teaching-learning process, : 

4, Implications of Criterion Refsjrenced Testing 

As discussed in the earlier pages/ the emphasis on 

mastery learning strategies vis-a-vis criterion references 

testing lies in the belief that every child can a chieve 

the same level of achievement as the bright ones are capabi 

of. provided ,_he is allowed to learn the way he can learn 

most efficiently* At the same time, fo<^Us of C.R, 

measurement is on diagnosing inadeejuacies in student's 

learning and providing basis for remedial instruction,' 

Place of criterion-referenced testing in the teachlng- 

leaxTiing process can bo_ better appreciated if we are 

cognizant of the implications r-t C,R. testing, as given 
11 

below;■ 

Foc:iis on Intended-Learning Outcomes 

Criterion- referenced tests are developed on the basis 
of pre-dehexmined criterion br>lirnrJ nre 

as intended learning outcomes. These outcomes when sta'tsd 
in measurablpa t-PT.nis end Jn hieVdcln'-oa 1, .eeLiuential or 
developiiienta.l order become the basis for teaching-1 6 
s hT.aiogies as 1 as evaluation, 0,R. tests help to 
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vcilids-tG th£se specific instruction:^! objBctiVesy formulated, 
in the.form of intended,Icarnino-outcomes, Analysis of 
students' scores can indeed throw light not only on the 
sequence of these expected outcomes of learning but also 
on the efficiency of these objectives, 

(b) Growth Oriented Strategy 

Focus on mastery loaij'ning and mastery testing is on 
discovering the inadequacies in students' learning and the 
causes of these inadequacies. This loads to special 
demands on the teachers to take sp-cial care of the week 
students by providiiog remedial mv-asures that can help to 
reach the desired level of mastery which now at present is 
achieved hardly by 20% to 25% of the students, Thus^ focus 
is on improvement of students' achievement by helping them 
to learn to the maximum level rathi-;r than comparising 
students and labelling them as under-achievers or deviants. 
Concapt of criterion-referenced testing is a positive move 
towards identifying the area of learning deficiences and 
deliberately applying the needed correctives for proper 
development and growth of the learner. 

(c) Democratic Approach to Testing 

It hardly needs any mention that itvio concepts 
rooted in the C.R.T, are the uniqueness of the individual 
and his capacity to reach the some level of learning as any 
good student is capable of. It believes in the equality of 
learning as well as equality of opportunity to be provided 
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to different groups of students to bring them at par with 
brighter students. The objective of 80% of marks is indeed 
very socialistic in approach in contrast to non-referenced 
approach which emphasizes comparison/ discrimination and 
deviances. The mastery approach to teaching and testing 
believes in the uplift of the weaker section of students 
and their classless grading on’ their achievement, 

(d) Diagnostic Focus 

self-paced learning is an accepted proposition which 
requires the use of tests to different groups at different 
times so that inadequacies in their learning, especially 

10 

of the weaker section of the students, are disdovered. 

The very purpose of this approach is to diaghose trie 
causes of low achievement followed by application of needec 
correctives and re-testing to sea if the intended mastery 
level is obtained. 

Validating Domain Elements 

Grading and sequencing of concepts is basis for 
effective learning and proper grading of concepts Is pr^" 
requisite to instructional prograrrune. Working out the 
hierarchy and cctnploxity of concepts precedes the 
construction of criterion referenced tests. However, 
empirically criterion referenced tests help to establish 
this sequence and complexity of concepts when results are 
analysed. Mastery of different concepts is reflected by 
continuous use of criterion referenced measures 'Which 
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ultimately would load to better pl-icement of concLpts 
different grade levels. 


' f£) Sound Judgements and Better Decisions 

It is quite evident that an individual's performanae 
has to be self-referened in terms of his own |rate of 
progress and this he]ps the te lorn-r to report to parents in 
terms of what he knows v/ell aid what he knows not/ as 
. reflected in formative evaluation. However/ post- 
■ instructional testing for mastery of a learning unit forms 
the basis for mastery judgement whlv'h •inJieal-o tln’reby the 
level of attainment on v*arious concepts. The mastery 
-judgement/ and not the deviation jndy-iment is the focus of 
criterion refer'sneed approach to mf-^npiireniont. 


(g) Emphasis on Self-evaluation 

Tanbrink says "Ultimate aim ot all cvaitTii-i - >.* is rfO P 
evaluation a Criterion rcforonced testing .promotes self- 
evaluation because tVie test is on meagiiremeut of specified 
learning outcomes in terms of what has been learnt and what 
is still to be learnt. T<nowledge of inadequacies in learning 
motivates the learner to make up the deficiancias. Conti nnons 
feedback of adequacies in their learning motivates them for 
further learning which ultima’toly leads to the development 
of positive self-concept among the students and provides 
basis for self-evaluation that leads to self-improvement. 
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(h) Validation of Curriculum 

Development aiid use of cri terion-*referenced tests ! 

and mastery learning approaches put a number of detnanda;j 

14 '• 

the framers of the new curricula. For example^ analyjJ 

of prescribed curricula in terms of sequential learningj 

the units to be arranged in order of their complexity 

developmental teaching to emphasise the structure of the 

subject in the form of major concepts etc. are some of thg 

pre-requisites. Formulation of unitwise objectives follcw 
y . 

by specification of domain objectives corresponding to the 
various concepts or the subuconcepts need to be listed, 

i 

Based on content specification and specified domain 
objectives it would, indeed be possible to revise teaching* 
learning strategies that should be learner based rather . 
than group based, 

5. To Conclude 

Implementation of mastery learning and criterion 
referenced approach to teaching and testing is very dlfflco] 
tas]^ but at the same time ±s very crucial indeed. Since 
^^^ij^ing of teachers and teachers educators is a pre¬ 
requisite literature in this field, especially in the Indian 
context need to be developed, imniediate efforts have to be 
made at the MCEJRT, SCERT and Guidance Bureaus level to 
PT.i..,d.nr'ft 1.1 tPLamite for the teachcirs and evaluat-Oi'S. The 
sooner we recommend tne use of mastery level strategies; and 
criterion-referenced testing in classroom teaching and tea^ 

the better it would be fajchn the roint of view of 
learning and for impfovcnf^ht". of thifelr 
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TITLI] OF PAPER S PSYCHOLOGICAL AND OTHER WELFAR’^ SERVICES TO 
* ME 3T THE NEEDS OF DISADVANTAGED CHILDREN WITH 

SPECIAL REFEPUNCE TO FIRST GENERATION LEARNERS, 


-1 

R.K.Saraswat* 


Human civilisation shovjs that right from the beginning/ 

human civilisation as in India/ Gii^ece and elsewhere was based 

on social inequalities and injustice. Society was 

' under 

people of high and low status, privileged and /privileged 

classes. 

In India social inequalities got consolidated in the 
form of the caste system. The higher caste enjoys more rights 
and the lower castes had to fulfil more demands and in this 
sense the higher castes were socially advantaged as compared 
to the lower castes which invariably led an existence of 
oppression and poverty. 

Concern with uneven and ineqpj.itable development has hiyh- 
lighted the issue of social disadvantage. An analytic view ^ 
of SQcial disadvantage yields several indices of disadvantagen 
Among these are the well known indices' of poverty, rural 
residence, low caste, female sex, economic state of the community, 
lower level occupation, locality to which people belong, physical 


disabil ity, low parental education and first gen e rat ion lea rn g r s 
* Dr.R,K,Saraswat is a'l^ecturer in the Department of Educational 
Psychology, Counselling and Guidance, NCERT, New' Delhi-110016, 
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'Along with property-, wealth and genetic characteristic?^' 
people inheirUt education^;!/ social and economic status from 
their parents . The economrin occtipational status and i 

educational Idvels of the people are significantly determined 
by their father's and in s'ome cases by their grand father^ 

, i 

econoiKic, ^'dueational and oc:cup^+-i stati’S. Further/ 

,education works as a major tool T'f transmission of socio¬ 
economic status from one generation to the other. 


It is believed that social disadvantage adversely . 
affects intelligence and academic achivement through a 

deeply rooted psychological process which makes the disadvantage 
incaxaable of coping with day-to-day tasks of achiev-ing and ' 
mak,ing progress in life. 


Social class is an important variable which determines 
a speci:^c level of coanitive oxnerlence f'~>r the child. It | 
determines, the probability that th'" child will encounter certai^ 

r • 

types of experiences. The importonce of mother upon children's] 
early learning and education can never be ignored. Mother 
can^ be viewed as> a teacher, as a programmer of input, during 
the preschool 3 fears, Mothers from different social class 
levels will prograrmne the cognitive behaviour of their 
children in di:^ferent ways (Hess & Shipman 1968), Bruner 
(1961) believes that the disadvantaged child’ lacks both 
fichness of the environment for developing models and 
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strategies of fhouglit and the correct feed baclc necessfirv for 
their maintenan'^e . Interaction between mother and child 
malces the basic .structure of child's cognitive compo^neot . 

Among other things, it also influences child's early school 
achievement. RoSearches have shown a concrete impact of 
maternal behaviour upon child's social, psychological 
development. Children of the deprived sections of our 
society are not only exposed to a deficient array of cognitive 
experiences of the external world but are also exposed to 
rut. jhers who are deficient in communicating to them in a 
better way. Such children, thus, face another kind oS 
deprlvat.ion—deprivation of a mother who could satisf^i? their 
enquiring mind. 

Education is precelved as one of tho most -promising 
means of all in evading the shortcomings and handicaps due 
to social disadvantage. Eradlction of illiteracy'is accepted 
as an essential_ goal of national development. 

-lanv oF the soc.iall/ d " a^’v^n-t-sged groups are character¬ 
ised by a low Ic el of education ai^ preponderance of illiterates. 
Another ol,vroas .:.easc;n rcr eii.phasis on education for the 
disadvantaged groups is the realisation that realities 

such as caste and sex cannot be olicnged, Po-verty and rural 
residence are also difficult to change to any appreciable 
Extent, education can, be introduced and may be used as 


a means 
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to mitigate the effects of other factors of sociel disadvantage 

The disadvantaged population has teen persuaded to some 

^ . improving 

extent to look up to education as a means of ■ their soci^ 

as well as their financial status. Hence massive literacy 

drives to hasten the process of educating the uneducated 

who are also the disadvantaged. It is strongly believed, 

for example, that caste prejudices will be reduced if people 

are well educated. A similar expectation regarding sex 

discrinination being negatively affected by education is also 

voiced frequently. However, the facts of the current situation 

do not leave much scope for such ge -ralised effects of 

education. The need for better education is widely . 

accepted- and along with other developmental efforts, education 

has occupied the minds of the planners and social workers 
alike. 


The need for a vivid effecti"'"? renewal of our democratic 

I 

commitment to educate all childii rt, both advantaged and dis¬ 
advantaged^ to their fullest social and intellectual potential, 
n.cet felt in modem society. Where as the advantaged child 
jcy.^ uiniiy opporUinlties for educational development, the 
•sadvantaged child poses a challenge to educators. Current 
njRl (r^Ttritur' n7(- -ii LJug tj ritoec this challenge. 
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It is now wicSely accepted that more then 80% of 
mental development takes place by the age of 8. The p^eschooi 
years are therefore vitally important from the education 
point of view. The disadvantaged child whose cognitive ' 
abilities are net fully developed is usually unable to mc>it 
thG challenge of school and to take full advantage of the 
educational facilities offered at a later stage. On the ' 
otherhand, early environmental stimulation helps the child 
to achieve his full mental potential^ Attempts to reduce 
ii qualities in educational opportunities must, therefore, 
begin early if they are to have any impact. Adequate attention 

I 

at this stage may also help to reduce the problem of wastage and 
stagnation in the early years of schooling by preparing the 
child for better adjustment in the school situation. 

Early childhood is also a crucial stage for the eriiotional 
development. The provision of an atmosphere of warmth, love 
and security is essential to foster the emotional g rovrth 
and to direct it appropriately, Tj^e importance of educating 
parents and families^ towards an awareness of their 
responsibilities and functions towards the schooling of 
the child cannot be over-emphasized. 





Attitudes^ Jiabits and values which may endure for 
a life time are likely to be formed at this stage of life, 
and are even less susceptible to later change than intellectual 
process. It is# therefore, essential to provide - directed 
activities, suitable companionship and timely guidance to the 
preschoolrchi'ld to assist the process of socialisation and 
the formation of proper habits, attitudes and values. 

All the above considerations highlight the need and 
significance of a programme of ccmprehensive attention to 
the preschool child which is implied by the term ‘development' 
of the preschool child. 

While it is essential to pay adsquate attention to the 
development of all preschool childrer, the need becomes 

-I. ‘ 

extremely urgent and compelling in respect of those from the 
disadvantaged sections of the community who are subjected to the 
greatest socio-economic deprivations 

^^ong the innumerable problems cf educating the 
children of the uneducated the so cal-ed first generation 
learnert deserves greater attention, Ih-ls schooling of all 

I 

socially disadvantaged children poses arCJimous difficulties, it 
is felt that educating the children oi rhe illiterate parents 
would be even more difficult. Some nvestigations in this 
context were made in the form of corrwrative study u:l uhe 
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First Generation Learners Non i''irst Generation Learners 
both at the school entry stage (Mehta anfj Saraswat 1981) 
and at tha school leaving stage, 

Mehta and Saraswat (1984), took up the studies of 

ing 

first generation learners with a view to determin/ the extent 

■bo which this particular handicap of lack of parental education 

and 

adversely affects the educational an l vocational dsvelonmaiTt/ if 
possible to identify the process through which this- effect 
i. mediated. Understanding of the mediating processes/it is 
hoped,would provide directions for intervention and remedial 
programmes. Among the imporLcuih findings are the presence 
of significant differences on cognitive and aohiavcuiouL f.-aLiahles 
in favour of the non first generation leaiuers thereby confi'-Luiln^ 
the general impression that first generation learners are at 
a disadvantage regarding their cognitive abilities and achieve¬ 
ment at schools. These differences were observed inspite of 
the fact that first generation learners and non first genera¬ 
tion learners samples were taken from the same schools, 
implying bhe existence of common school and neighbourhood 

I 

situation for first generation learners and non first 
generation learners. Some evidence of teacher's prejudices 
mediated by caste awareness was available from the first grade 
sample study with the rural and semi-urban samples. The 
differences on the teacher-as signed variables unfavourable to 
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the first generation learners found in the semi-rural area, 

but not in the urban area, appear to be due to the greater 
of cnste 

awareness/in the semi-rur-'“l a .-ural schools as compared 
to the urban schools. 

What is the process by which the school awareness of’ 

I V 

pupils* caste adversely affects the marks and the ratings 
on personality characteristics assigned by the teacher? The 
most obvious interpretation is that the adverse marking 
and rating is mediated by caste prejudices harboured by the 
teachers, either wittingly or unwittingly and that the semi- 
rural and rural first generation learners are not actually 
inferior in 'eir personality development anymore than ■ 
are their counterparts. However another interpretation is 
more plausible, viz,, that-a self-fulfilling pro]ohecy 
(Merton, 1984) has been operating here, Resenthal and 
Jacobson (1968) have documented the impact of expectancies on 
performance through what has come to be known as the 
"Pygmalion effect". The caste prejudices of the teachers in 
the semi—rural and rural areas may hare been subtly conveyed 
to the piipj]s in the form of a low level of expectation 
for those who were disadvantaged as rerards caste, possibly 
in the form of neglecting or rejecting behaviour. The 
negative feedback may have led to the development of a 
negative; self-ccucept In the caste-disadvantaged children# 
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resulting in their conforming to the teacher's expectations 
through actua-iTy poor academic performance and general 
behaviour. This, intum, would strengthen the teacher's 
negative perceptions and attitudes towards the child. 

Thus v/e believe that the semi-rur'l and rural first generation 
learners have been locbed in'-o the vicious circle of this 
self-fulfilling prophecy. 

The impact of deprivation upon various dimensions of 
psychological and ediicational development of disadvantaged 
cnildren occupies the focus of attention. Education is the 
most important ladder of social mobility. It offers a 
possibility for the socially disadvantaged child to achieve 
a better status than his parents. 

The high incidence of poverty and illiteracy in India 
has led to a high Incidence of first generation learners in the 
primary classes in schools. These nuinbers are bound to 
increase because of the national policy of universalising 
elementary education. This group of pupils has alvrays been 
assumed to be disadvantaged, and tne disadvantage has been 
assumed to stem from the parents' illiteracy, but researches 
to support these assumptions have been lacking. Few studies 
have included parental educational level as one of the 
variables, but they have treated it in terms of number of 
years of schooling. Even in our own country where the 



phenomenon cTf T’lrst Generation Tjef’rner.^- is so widespread, 
very little research has been don-' on this group, a thorough 
search revealed only few studie-'. These are Solanky (i966) 
Shanmugam (1979), Malik Cl980), Sinha c-ind Misra (l982), 
Pushpa (l9S0), Mehta and Saraswat (1981, 84),/S^'gh 

(1979, SO, 83). 


Studies conducted by tho above Researchers on the 
problems of first generation • learners have indica-' ^ ^ '-.ome 
interesting and insightful results about the motivational 
Gonsequertces of social disaJvatauge. The preliminary 
findings have shown that the first generation learner's 
interaction with university was charac terised with a variety 
of problems, xney perceived the environment less positively 
and faced difficulties in dealing with demands of university 
life. Their affective reactions were negative and the coping 

strategies were largely non-task oriented. They were more 

{ 

externally controlled. Also ^ ’ ey h-,d arcoher degree of 
concern with avoidance ot d isapr-tove 1, 


Social deprivation has slgnlf-fccfin:: retarding 
cunsoqoences for cognitive functioning. It was also found 
that-deprivdtiou-experjeaced by the .‘.ndividual in various 
areas of life restricts the growth rz cognitive styles and 
abilities, Singh (1978, 1982) concluded that greater is 

degree of social disadvantage, Itwer is th®. intelligence 
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and more inferior is the achievement. The academic 
achievement is influenced not only by intelligence but 
by several other factors, most important of which is the 
parental supi-'ort he rec-aives for his education, Coleman et al 
(1965), Peaker (1967) and Morriso- erv' McIntyre (l971) 
sugge.^ted that the x-cls of the family is more important 
than the role of the school. The children of parents who 
take interest in their studies, particioate in educational 
activities, have higher educational and occupational aspirations, 
do better in the studies than the children of parents who 
lack these qualities. More than this, the parental support 
compensates for a certain loss of intelligence, 

Indian studies on disadvantaye suggest that there is 
enough room^for enhancing competence through experiential 
manipulation. Eradication of poverty ds necessary but if 
not more atleast equally essential is experiential enrichnient 
for fullest psychological growth. However, success of su«h 
programmes is contingent upon a number of factors i.e, 
soci.al, economic,political etc, and therefore, we have t^, 
carefully analyze and decide about priorities, targets, and 
requirements of such programmes. This is more important in 
India where provisions to help weaker sections of society 
have not only failed to achieve the decired changes but also 
have generated many depreciable side effects. For instance 



it is not only true that the feeling among weaker sections 
that backward’'''ss is functional has increased but also they 
do not desire to be advanced because remaining backward 

, ’ j 

provided a comfortable situation. 

It seems more reaso.-’^’ble, Ixjerefore/ to provide 
integrated welfare programme on the basis of deprivational 

i 

background rather than membership of specific caste or 
cultural group. In addition, attention should also be 
paid towards more effective utilisation of existing 
potentials by treating.individuals in terms of their own 
distinct abilities and achievements* This involves assess¬ 
ment of potentials as well as provision of opportunities 
for a diversity of conditions suited to*the diversity of 
Individual abilities and needs. 

It has now been realised that a programme of inteyrcted 
services which combines education, health, nutrition and 
welfare which includes parents' education can yield desire! 
results towards the welfare '"••f the disadvantaged child, 
Thereforec a welfare programme should include all the 
aspects of the child's development for his optimum 
physical, mental, emotional, educational and social 
development. The programme should strive tos 
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(i) _ promote child health thioxigh periodic health care 

(ii) promote nDtimian nutritional standards during the 
formative years of childhood to enable him to 


develop his innate ph^j-slcal and mental potentialities. 

(iii) promote proper climate- and -^dopt measure the 

, lien’' l:h” ard ha!) enced growth of the social and emotional 
aspects of the child's personality, 

(iv) reduce educational disparities by providing planned 
environmental stimulation aimed at supporting 

development of the cognitive abilities of the child, 

(v) bring about readiness ih the child for school learning 
and thus to help combat stagnation /^wastage in the 
early years of schooling. 

(vi) promote an environment of secur’ity^ love, acceptance 
and to help the child to build up desirable attitudes, 
values and behaviour. 

(vii) protect the child against the social and mental 
hazards of an unfayourable social environment. 

(viii)crr?rite community awar'^nsss of the needs of the 

preschooi child and to elicit and to build comm^ln^tY 
involvement and participation in the programme. 

(ix) develop self-concept by enhancing self-confidence 


and self-awareness. 
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Psychological searvices can especially be used to 
help the disadvantaged in ; developing his personality- 
in the following -ways s 

Evsry society judges its members by a dominant 
set of values. In addition/ the individual learns to 
value the reactions and opinions of others whom he 
considers significant. Since the disadvantaged possess 
many characteristics which uhe dominant society 
they often receive negative reinforcement, and, as time 
goes by, accumulate information and perceptions which 
indicate that they are unworthv and inadequate. Parents 
of the disadvantaged may suy that education is important, 
but they do know how to foster the skills and attitudes 

conducive to success in school. As a result, vicious circle 
IS established in which the child does poorly in school, 

IS chastised by his teacher, goes home and receives 
further negative re j.nforc<~'ni'-’n t. These exyt-^riences serve 
to lower his seIf—concept, Each Individual develops and 
holds attitudes, beliefs, and knowledge about himself, 
which he acquires through interaction with others. Since 
the disadvantaged children are subject to many negative 
experiences, they easily develop negative'self-concepts. 

Tlie fact that the self-concept can be altered positively 

appropriate experiences, should, however, prevent ^ 
the adoption of a pessimistic attitude by t .cators 
and guidance personnel. 
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Second area in v;hich the disac'v--=<)'itaged child differ 

from others lack of motivation to achieve academica"'ly 

and learning to work for delayed gratification or rewards. 

If, as Educators, Psychologists and Cuidance personnel, -e 

are to; .-alter the motivational patterns of the dd sadvan-ac-.-d, 

V 7 C muS't he-iteT^ understand the development of such patterns, 

( 

Maslow (19 54) sugf;ests that motivatinn arises from the 

individuals need to develop. If disadvantaged are to 

\ 

develop the motivation to achieve, considerable attention 
will have to be given to the milieu in which motivation 
develops. 

Social behaviour is another area in which the 
characteristic pattern of the disadvantaged children aiffers 
from others. Since the disadvantaged frequently hold social 
values which differ from those of their more affluent 
classmates, disadvantaged child may be frequently rejected 
by others. The disadvantaged child may refrain from 
asking or responding to questions in class because he fears 
ridicule. He may be too reserved and withdrawn to 
p='rticipate adequately in the classroom programme. 

Language, is another area of marked difference between 
the disadvantaged child and the school culture, p^oblt-m 
with language interferes with academic learning and j-opardizes 
teacher-pupil relations, Chil'^ten from disadvantag_d homes 
frequently speak in a dialect or use syntactical structures 
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that differ markedly from those used in the schools. Tt,c 
language pattern of the disadvantaged families deViat 
markedly from those of- the school. The im'.'ortance of 
language developrnent has received additional impetus r 
studies such-as Wherf (1956) and Yygotsky (1962) who 

d* 

consider language tg be basic to problem s.qlving and 
Goncep-t formation abilities, Tnef fee tive y, inefficient, 

•n 

and limited intellectual >functioniiio has long been 

■■ . -M. , 

considered to be a significant characteristic of the 
disadvantaged. ■, 

Since the disadvantaged children frequently have 
weak formal verbal expressive abilities and since they 
are often observed from a biased viewpoint, school 
personnel must develop a variety of techniques for collect 
data. Psychologists should be careful in conducting 
individual interviews. Group discus.sions can provide 
insights into the problems of disadvantaged children that 
are not easily identified in other settings. Language 
patterns, at'citudes and beliefs can O’ften be detected 
in the group settings. 

As discussed earlier the success snd effectiveness 
of the guidance programme rest on the involvement of the 
teacher educators, administrators, teachers, guidance 
counsellors, ;^sycholegists and social workers. 


The role 
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of those persons in the guidance of disadvant^^ged are 

• fhe educational administrators 3.nd guidance 

minded teachers have to estahlish the professiona,! cliT^iato 

in their schools and convey to the other staff Tnerribers 

encouraging them to develop innovative ’''rogrammes for 

disadvantaged children. They can assist in selecting staff 

merribers with the personal attrifeutes^ professional tra.ining 

and the necessary experience to work successfully with the 

disadvantaged. Community resources may also- be used 

to meet the needs of the disadvantaged and to develop and 
. the 

support positive attitudes toward s/disadvantaged child, 

I 
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title of paper ? DEVELOPI'ENT of AODIO~ViSUAL (tape-SLIDE) 

—“ Materials for education at tHe elementary 

STAGE IN THE AREA OF HEALTH HYGIENE AND 
CHILD care 


Ksmla Bhutan!** 

The whole process of education is centred around 
the child whose progress symbolises tlie progress of the 
nation. In this welfare lies the welfare of the country. The 
child holds the key to future advancenivent in all the areas 
that is why National Policy on Education (1986) in its child 
centred approach has highlighed the holistic nature of child 
development viz physical, mental, emotional, social, moral 
etc. The emphasis is on providing educational activities to 
enable the child to discover his talents, sharpen his abilities> 
develop his physical and intellectual potentialities to the 
fullest, develop his social skills and foster his emotional 
well being. 

Healthy mind and healthy body go together. It is 
oftftii rjrvid that if children are physically healthy, the pace 
of their coguitive development will be faster and they will 
be able to effectively contribute to the progress of the 
country. Some of the significant parameters of the quality 

* The paper is. based on the report of the ERIC Project in 
which the author was one of the three investigators. The 
other tv\fo were Dr.S*P.Mulick and Shri K.Ramachandran. 

** Dr.(Mrs)Karhla Bhutan! is Lecturer in the Department of 
Educational Psycholog'y;Counselling & Guidance,NCERT, 

■New Delhi, 
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of life of any nation are infant mortality rate, incidence 

of malnutrition/ the morbidity picture and the literacy 

■rated/' A sick child spends most of■the'time in hospital 

and thus lags behind other children of his a^e in every 

field. The high rate of infant and hild mortality and the 

fragile hecii.a uf children influence negatively their 

ability to develop to their full potentials, affecting theii 

overall performance both in and out of the school. Children 

who-come to school after having suffered prolonged illnesses 

and malnutrtion are all too often trapped in the cycle of 

■poor academic performancej failure and dropouts. According 
> 

to, Patel (1983) the incidence of wastage'and stagaation in 
our country is so high that out of 100 children who enter 
class one, only 40 are able to pass class five and only 25 
pass class eight. One of the reasons of this high wastage 
and stagnation rate is poor health of our children, that is 
why, it becomes much more important for parents as well as 
others to be alert to Issues pertaining to children's 
survival and health. 

The educators and planners of our country have also 
emphasized the nged for proper physical development as well 
as mental growth of young children. Early Qhildhood Care 
and Education (ECCE) programmes have received priority since 



independence. Education Commission in 1964 has stated that 
one of the important objectives of pre-primary education 
is to develop in the child, good health habits and to build 
up basic skills necessary for personal adjustment such as 
dressingi toilet habits, eating, washing, cleaning etc(l97l). 

Realising the crucial importance of rapid physical 
and mental growth during early childhood, government 
started a number of programmes of Early Childhood Care and 
Education. Declaration of National Policy for children in 
1974 shows the commitment of government for the development 
of children. The primary need of a child especially if 
he is from an underprivileged society is sheer survival. 

If he does not get adequate food and protection from disease 
when he is young, he may not even survive to participate in 
educational process later on. The needs which are related 
to the physical well beii^g of' the child are adequate food, 
sleep, rest, exercise and a clean and healthy environment. 

The National Policy on Education 198o has further 
strengthened the commitment of the government for this kind 
of investment in the development of the young child. ECCE 
has received high priority among educational programmes. 
Physical care as well as cognitive stimulation at early 
stage by homes as well as schools are seen as vital xor 
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later years of life* The ECCE involves the total development 
of child i*Gcphysicalj motor, cognitive, language, emotional, 
social, and morali The age span under consideration in 
ECCE is from conception to about six years. Even a modest 
development process during this period includes care of 
mother during lactation, correct infancy feuding practicesj 
immunization of infants from comr.iuiiicable diseases, mother's 
education in child care, early chd.Hhood stimulation, and 
health and nutritional support throued' -ut. 

The Piogradiime of Action of tho National Policy^ on 
Education (ly86), has highlighted the need to develop useful 
instructional materials through the use of educational 
technology for improving quality of health as well as educatiou 
both in formal and non formal sectors. It says that modern 
communication technologies have the potential to by pass 
several, stages and sequences in the process of development 
encountered earlier. Both the constraints of time and 
distance become manageable. The production of relevant and 
useful instructional materials therefoie rnu foxin nu i ini-(')Tt.''iiL 
aid of toaching learning process, 

A research cum development project was undertaken by 
the Psychology Department to develop tape slide material 
for health educationj and child care for girls of rural areas 
(A'lullick et. all 86). 
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Health, hygiene and child-care are important areas in 
which every child as well as adults take interest* To know 
about oneself# to keep oneself clean and to be -healthy 
enhances one's self concept. Every body likes clean and 
healthy children. Cleanlines begins at home. If children 

‘ I 

form habits of cleanliness they will teach their parents and 
then their neighbours. In this way an awareness of health 
and hygiene can be given to the children by audio visual 
methods which are found to be more effective than lecture 
method. Audio visual method is helpful to even those 
illiterates who are unable to read and write. Educational 
technology materials are now being developed utilizing a 
variety of media ranging from books, picture books, text 
books, audio tapes, slides, film strips, film, television 
and'computers etc. The audio-visual media like tape slides, 
films, video tapes can be utilised effectively in conveying 
important messages like health’ hygiene and childcare to 
children. In these materials, the information is presented 
through two channels, the audio and the visual. The child 
looks at the visual stim\ili on tho screen and listens to 
the verbal explanations through the auditory inputs. 



Tape-Slide (t.S,) learnincj/materials are those in 
which the subject, matter is presented thro,ugh two channels 
viz. the audio and the visual. The student looks at the 
visuals wnicii are presented on the screen through_ slide 
projectors and xistens to tlip explc-nations which are given 
through the tape player. There are many advantages of 
these innterials. They stimulate the teachers* functions 
in a class room. Teacher's talk is taken over by the 
tape and his chalk and board are replaced by the slides. 
They bring into the classroom in-accessible processes, 
situations, materials which are otherwise difficult to be 
arranged by a teacher. The ilius txa tions-pho tographic or 
verbal stimuli on slides are developed by professional 
artists and experts. They are apt to contain more clarity 
and realistic details to sustain student intex'e^j ty 
and concentration. The voice in the tapes can be fed 
into by a professional speaker. All types of sounds- 
animals, human, mechanical, can be fed into the tapes to 
produce realistic effect. They are also flexible in use. 
They can be used in large classes of about 300 students, 
T.S, materials are even better than the audio—motion 
visuals like films, television and video-tapes. They are 
relatively inexpensive* Their comi^onents viz, slides and 
tapes can be easily developed. They can be edited 1 
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and nicdified in short';-''th ’-sssrr. oost. Over 
and abovsjt tele\.'-sion and fllnis p 2 : sent messages faster than 
the information processing capaciiy of the Central Nervous 
System of a learner. Against this^ slides store the 
information in display. They have thus, good ' referability’ 
in a normal communication situation. Tapes can also be 
stopped at any time for clarification. Hence information 
inputs per unit time, in T.S materials can be controlled at 
the will of teacher and the learner. Teacher can always 
give appropriate time to students to view the illustrations • 

He can also review, comment, discuss and answer questions, 
if any. They are more suitable for organising interactions 
of students with content to be presented through them. 

T.S materials are now a days being used for individual¬ 
ised instruction as well as in group instructions in formal 
as well as non-formal education, "^hey are particularly 
suited for learners who are ilJiteuabes, and semiliterates 
who are generally receiving education through a non-formal 
education mode. 

Tape slide materials were developed in the area of 
Health, Hygiene and Childcare on the.following topicss- 
1 . Menace of Flies 
2* Safe water 
Dental care 
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4* Cleanliness of the child 

5. Breast -[^eeding 
. 6. Top feeding 

7, Solid foods for baby 

In preparing tape slide iunterials^ the principle of 
developing self-learning materials were utilized which are to; 

(a) formulate educational aims in Health Hygiene and 
Childcare, 

(b) 'specify the alms in terms of learners' behaviour 

(c) develop criterion test i'corns 

■(d) develop tape scripts for tape slide materials 

(e) develop the tape slide piuyr.amiie 

The educational aims of nrepariiiQ ulirh m.-, i .<i'1 •> 

on ’Menace of Pli®« ' is to make tlie leomers to understand 
the importance of clean surroundi nys * Aoar b fi'oni other 
advantages their eatables will be free Ixoiii fJicrs. The aim 
of tho second progxumme on safe water is to make the 
learners understand the impoi Ldiic iJ- safe water and how t 
take care of course of safe 'vater as v/ell as how to keep 
such water safe in houses. The aim ot 'Dental Care' is that 
learners become aware of personal JTvgiene. They should 
take care of their teeth and mouth. Cleanliness of mouth 
and teeth is very important for one's sound health. In 
cleanliness of children programmey overall cleanliness of 
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the children has been ernphasiz-ou, 1. v'/c remain clean we can 

be away from many diseases. Import nee of bathingi cleaning 

the nails, hair^ nose, eyes etc. has been highlighted. If 

as 

we can impress upon the children as well/girls Vi/ho look after 
their siblings when their mothers go out of home, they 
themselves'will remain clean and will keep their siblings 
clean and later when these girls become mothers, v;ill keep 
their children clean and thus healthy.' 

Breast feeding is very important for every mother and 
child, psychologically as well as ^physically. Importance of 
breast feeding, proper method of breast feeding and what 
should the feeding mother eat, are of utmost importance. They 
are highlighted in this programme prepared for rural girls 
of 11-14 years of age. Under Child care another important 
area is top feeding. When th^' <'hild ^ s about four to six 
months old, >ie sometimes needs top Ilk to supplement his 
mother’s milk or sometimes a motnea r-annot give breaSt milk 
due to various reasons, so she is coiuoeJJed to resort to 
milk of cow, buffalo, goab or dairy milk. 

When the child is about four months old, mother's milk 
or top milk alone are not sufficient. He has to be given 
some supplementai-y foods for proper- growth of the child,This 
is the* five of the tape slide laaterial on solid foods 

for baby. 
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For every topic montionod above, eight to ten obiectivil 
in terms of learn-srs’ behaviour have been prepared. 

Criterion test items are designed to obtain evidence 
as to what objectives of the T.S rresentations have been 
achieved. Since the target g"oup were illiterates, oral 
tests have been developed. Most of those test items are 
of recognition type in which multiple clioice items are read , 

« I 

out to the learners and they are required to choose the 
best answer. The choice reflects the ("ctent of her capability, 
acquired through the T.S presentati.on, A fe'v test items 
are of recall type in v;hich the learners are required to 
recall specific names, terms, processes, methods, procedures 
and phenomena. They are short answer bype of questions, , 

The scripts laave been developed by the project team 
members. Script writing is a creative process in which the 
writer examines the objectives, derives suitable content, 
makes a mental image of the sequences of visual and 
auditory inputs required to explain a concept, facts rules 
method or a procedure. 

First of all, content elements fo.r each script have 
been specified. They' are divided Into a few sections. For 
each section, learning frames are designed. Each frame 
is vvritton on a separate card. On each card description 
of the picture and the commentary that ivlJ1 go with the 


picture is written. 
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After developing the sC‘:irt each scrra+ la scrutinised 
section v^ise with the help of subje. t specialist^ the artist 
and the photographer. The format oi- each script is discussed. 
If any ri-sual reference is available, it is marked for 
making a copy of doing photography. If any illustration is 
to be drawn, it is marked to the ^tist, and if any 
photography is to be done, the lists of situations for out¬ 
door shooting are prepared. After this,black card of 6"x9" 
are made and photographs are pasted on each card and the 
commentary for each card is, also finalised. In this way, 

t 

a set of story board for eacii bapO'-slide presentation is 
finalised. The services of a professional commentators of 
All India Radio were obtained and the commentary for each 
programme was recorded. In this way, Tape slides programmes 
were developed, 

I 

The programme on 'Menace of flies' was the first to 
be prepared,' It consists of fifteo' multicoloured shots. 

Each slide was explained through taped commentary. In order 
to investigate the effectiveness of ta'pe slide materials, 
it was decided to conduct a tryout on a sample of target 
group of forty one girls of 11-14 years in the village, 
Photokhurd, Alipur Block Delhi. They were either dropouts 
or illiterates. 
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The format of the programme was story type. The 
running time of the presentation was 1'1 minutes. The learninc 
outcomes were measured with the help of 23 short answer type 
questions included in a criterion test which was administered 
individually to each learner. The investigator read the 
questions and recorded the answers given by the learner. 

The objective of the study was to inquire as to 

whether tho tapO'-slide presentation could teach illiterates 

/ 

without the assistance of a teacher. If so, hov; much, it 
was effective in teaching differont objectives. The 
effectiveness was investigated in terms of the knowledge 
acquired by the learners after they had the tape slide prescntatil 
For this purpose their initial knowledge was assessed by the 
administration of the criterion test. There after, the same 
tost was administered after the presentation. In this way, 
the gain in knowledge due to the presentation could be 
investigated. One of the sub~objoctive was to discover v'eak- 
nessGs in the presentations with a view to improving the ■ 
effectiveness of the presentation. 

The learner engaged time for the tepG"Slide presoaLdUon 
is forty minutes, which includes time for pre-"testing and 
post-testing. Through this presentation 68°o of the learners 
wore able to score 64% scores and above. The difference 
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betweeA the mean scores oa pre-test and post-test was 
hiQhly sicjuifleant• No outside help was given to the 
learners. The presentation i:. tius a viable means of 
teaching illiterates without external help. The presentation 
has been' successful in communicating ideas in health 
education without the intercessions of-teacher. At least* 
the presentation was quite effective in attaining the 

I 

following objective*. 

a. To list places where files breed in the house. 

b. To recognise that food infested by flies is 
harmful and causes stomach diseases* 

ci» To recognise that suitable riieclicine should be 
taken and doctor should be consulted, 
d. To state how to keep flies away from food articles, 

'When the effc-c Li-, CuwJ.. 0:1 ' , jU.-giuiune ’vas established* 

other scripts wc e ornpared. It i: noped that these tape- 
wouid 

slide materials/be very useful for children at elementary 
stage in selected areas of Healtli Hygiene and Childcu^-e. 
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title of PAPER; 


FACILITAT'NG SELF»DISCO\^RY PROCESS tN 

El.E.'jiui'jfAii.'/ ( liLijjRLM 


Gursharan Kaur Joneja* 


"Until we know ourcelves, v/n cannot bo ourselves" 


( Macmu’rrayyl 935) 

We as parents and teachers are in the habit of 
Imposing conventional academic standards4 We expect students 
to master whatever course content is prescribed for their 
particular grades and then test this academic knowledge only 
as a measure of their growth and learnii"Kg* VJe criticise 
academic failure. For us, success is pride and failure is 
shame. We reward the achievers and criticise, neglect or 
reject the poor achievers i.hough they may be betthr in other 
activities, W© ignore the child’s impulses, his likes and 
dislikes. Whatever our own a'^titudcb and values are, lead 
to approval or disapproval of various behaviours among the 
children. That is why, we are not happy with all the 
children and we find all children more or less troubleo. 

We have complaints about children’s behavrour at all stages 


Dr, (Mrs*) Gursharan Kaur Joneja rs , 

Department of Educational Psychology,Counselling a 
Guidance, NCERT, Nev/ Delhi-11001 1 
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e*g*, poor achievement, hostility, truancy, delinquency^ 
indisciplinej lack of concentration, disinterest in studies, 
dropping out of school, disrespect to authority and 
destructive tendencies etc*. The children carry these 
troubles and unhealthy attitudes into their adult lives also, 
Could we expect that with all thns, they will become mature 
and responsible men and women of tomorro”!. If not, then 
what is required. In this context follov'/inq observation 
made by National Policy of Educetiop (’'!9n';) are quite 
relevant ; ■* 


" A Warm, welcoming and encouraging approach, 
in which all concerned share a solicitude 
for the needs of the child, is the best 
motivation for the child to attend school 
and learn”.(p„i 1 ) 

" In the Indian v^ay of thinking, a human 
being is a positive asset and a precious 
national resource which needs to be 
cherished, nurtured and developed with 
tenderness and care coupled with dynamism. 
Each individual’s growth presents a 
different range of problems and requirements, 
at every stage —from the womb to the 
tomb” (P-2) 


In the above statement, it is implied that each 
child's needs ^capacities»interests, values, impulses or 
feelings etc., should be seen as assets and each child 
should be helped to make the most of v/hat he is by 
providing learning—living climate conducive to the total 



dsvslopniGn’t of "th© chile’, A ,viGiy ©xpenrioncGS in 3 II 
sphsres of lif© ©nd efforts of schof'l personnel are required 
to assist in making the education more meaningful for the 
pupils* Educators should be dedicated to assist children 
in their search for self-realisation, self-development 
and in developing the most meaningful and appropriato Vi/ays 
of interacting with others. 

We observe thi=it children learn much more than we 
intend them or expect them to learn in the classrooms. In 
the books on learning, it is named as "incidental learning” 
also. Not much attention is given to this type of learning 
in the school. Yet much of this type of learning consists of 
attitudes, interests, appetites , aversions, opinions, pre¬ 
dispositions, values ana feeliriggwhich are amazing, persistent 
and’ pervasive in the further development of the individual. 

It is required to expand the child’s perception of environment 
to develop and examine his own abilities and interests? 
and to clarify his own value system; to uhderstand the 
influence of others and his ov/n value etc., to develop his 
solf-understanding and appreciation of self. 

According to Jersild (1968), "self acceptance and 
Understanding of self are closely associated. To accept 
himself,a growing person must be aware of himself. To 
accept his limitations he must be able to recognize them* 
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•I , _ 

Self-acceptance, in o+her’-rords, ppquiroa awareness and 

perception. But a child's ability to become aware of 

himself will be influenced by Ll.e -vcy he feels about 
and the way he feels about himself 

himself will/depend, in part on the way others feel about 
him' and encourage him in the process of self-discovery" 
CP.549) 


In our present school system, we expect children 
to learn anything about language, arithmatic, geography, 
social studies and various other subjects but we do not 
expect them to learn about themselves. Neither we know 
child's resources, reaches and limits of his ability, nor 
we do allow him freedom or help him to make the most 
important discovery —•—- "himself", V7e just-neglect 
children's potentialities for self-understanding while 
pushing other aspects of training. 

Self-understanding inclii'"'os understanding of all 
.aspects of an individual, viz., aMlities, interests, 
behaviours, attitudes, values^coni lictc, anxieties,likes, 
dislikes, impulses, his role in the society etc. 

Self—uudprtj tandi ng is something the t comes very slowly. 

All children are striving for self-understanding and 
self-realization* In daily living with classmates and 
wise and sympathetic teachers, they can gain increased 
insight into themselves and others. This can be accomplished 
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through association witn aciulis who Iovg youngstsrs j, who 
have insight into human motivations and feelings, and 
who know how to inculcate values v.'ithout moralising and 
lecturing* This is not an easy task, and it reguires 
truly dedicated person who believes in children and who 
feels that the physical, intellectual, emotional and 
social development of all ’’children is an important task 
of school learning, 

>• 

As student of psychology, Dne knows that each child 

t 

has the capacity to discover himself. Each child has the 
capacity to discover his potentialities, ability to . 
interpret eventsi ability to deal with impulses or feelingc, 
ability to develop realistic gpals, ability to feel his 
likesj dislikes and interests^ and set standards for 
himself. Intelligence as measured by intelligence tests 
is not related to self-understanding. Self-understanding 
can be developed in all individuals with different 
combination of various abilities and characteristics. The 

goals-wholesome self-concept, solf-worth and 

successful accomplishment --are the same, and can 

be achieved when each child is helped to ciscover himself 
as a valuable member. Even limited capacities or abilities 
should be seen as assets and .child should be helped to 
learn to accept as he is and make the rest of what he is , 
Jersild's (1951) observations seem tc be pertinent here: 
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’’Every child is actualry or potentially 
a child psychologist* Frc ' an early age 
without being delibcra+e about it, he 
acquires ideas and arL-i-tjcw:*. about him¬ 
self and others , They ax v;oven into 
' pattern of life.” 

It indicates that self-discovery process starts 

very early in childho'^d* ” I •an ’ hhis," ” I can stand " 

(a feeling in 7-8 months old chl'cl), feelings get 

consolidated before the child turns to ”I am” expressions, 

like, ”1'am six”, ”I am school going child”. To be 
, / 
able to do something or sense of mastery is closely 

related to a sense of worth, imporbanco and abiiity to 

gain respect from others and maintain one’s own self- ' 

respect. 'I can’ or ’I can not’ indicate that mastery and 

^coping ability are closely, related to sense of identity. 

Thus this aspect of identity hat. px'ocnrsors or roots 

t 

in all of the child’s contacts with cnvirounionfc- 

acts upon, .ogain<=:i-, ox at the euvlconment, in contrast to 
the acts with the environment which contribute to 
LijUiif.r..,, i rirm+i f i nu, and empathy. 

Over and over again, the impact of a new challenge 
intensifies the child's awareness of himself, his capacity 
to meet such a challenge enhances his pleasure^his sense 
of adequacy, and his pride. 
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Through his coping exporioncos, the child discovers 
and measures himself, and develops his own perception of 
'who* and *what* he is and in tirre may bocome. That is, 
the child creates his identity through his e-?forts in 
coming in terms with the environment in his own personal 
way. If, therefore, tho elementery school child is to 
oe helped to understand himselr, ho must be helped to 
understand why he feels as he docs, the importance of his 
activities and methods, exploration and try out of his 
powers and investigation of his behaviour, what changes 
he wants in himself or in the environment and v>fhy, 

Jersild (1965) observed that s 

*’If accepted, welcomed, allowed to be himself, 
and given opportunity to learn and a degree 
of freedom suited to his maturity level, tho 
child will launch a careerof solf-discovery. 

He v;ili explore, survey tho boundariesj try 
out his powers, investigate the nature of 
his relationship with others, and test the 
emotional limits and confines involved in 
this relationship"(p,17) 

The role of the school is to create an environment 
whore a child can discover his abilities, interests, 
attitudes, values and feelings and can face their impact 
and meaning. He should be given freedom to express and 
reveal his discoveries and encouraged to become self- 
directing. Havinghurst (1953) states that threo "great 
outward pushes"' characterize the ages from six to twelve : 
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''There is thrust of the child out of home 
and into the- peer group, the physical 
thrust into the world of gaiiv.-s^ and work 
requiring neuromuscular skillsj and the 
mental thrust into the world of adult 
concepts, logic, symbolism and communication" 
(P»25; 

t I ■ 

* « 

In the light of pbovo observation, the school 

/ 

can provide oppojrtun'ities for growth in self-undorstanding, 

VJe ;^hould realise that going to school is a 
major and exciting trcansition in child's life. It is 
exciting in part because it is felt to bo irrevocable. 

It is also exciting beccuse it is seen as on 
indispensable access route to (lew forms of skill and 
to becoming "grown up"." I have grown up as I am 
going to school." "I will become somethin^JThc child who 
has not joined the school says, "why I am not going to 
school -vjhen he is going ? I am not n "baby" now," 

The children feel that one who does not gu to 
school will neither be able to loam anything ' nor he 
will be able to know anything as grown up. They do not 
forsee how going to school will help them in future.' 

But some children attempt to put together schooling 
v/ith future jobs, e.g,, when I will grow up, I will 
become advocatoj engineer, postman, teacher etc. etc* 
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Some children who do not like a particular subject donot 
see the reason to study it. "Why should I study Maths, 

What good it will do to me". Some children,in upper primary 
classes also try to put together spepjLfic school subjects 
with future scope or jobs. "Science has better future." 

"I do some sums in Maths, because I am going to be accountant 
when I grow up" "Sports are good for body building,but it 
is not required fox office jobs". 

With these kind of perceptions of the children, it 
is required to help them to know the utility of their study 
of-various subjects^ Teachers should help the child to 
discover personal meaning of the course or learning material 
for him. We cannot comment or think that the curriculum 
is for fun. Teacher has to teach the prescribed syllabus 
in the teaching period. However^children should be helped 
to understand just how relevant these educational contents 
are now and in adult life, Simil v observations are made 
jn NPE-1986 i 

"Mathematics should be visualized as a vehicle 
to train a child to think, reason, analyse and 
to articulate logically, APart from being a 
. specific 'subject, it should De treated as 

concomitant to any subject involving analysis 
and reasoning," (P'-23) 
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Commenting about the science education, NPE 
' States s 

"Science education proginr.imos will be designed 
to enable the learner to acquire problem 
solving and decision making skills ai.d to ' 
■discover the, relationship of science with 
healthf agriculture, industry and other aspects 
of daily life'(P“23). 

Hence, some activities * can be organized as a part 
of syllabus to develop understanding of content and its 
relevance to students by student involvement through a 
variety of exercises in each topic planned with the 
help of students and actual tryout by the students* This 

I 

will also develop interest besides helpino student to 

I 

know why he is learning it, what has its relevance to him. 

Describing basic principles of Piagetian psychology 

I 

which influence the method of teaching young children^ 
Grewal (1984, P"-266) mentioned that even newer methods 
of lectures accompanied by demons ii-a tions are not as much 
effective as having the child discover or invent, ways 
of dealing with objects himself. If a teacher carries 
out'the experiments in the piesoiic'e of child instead of 
making the child carry them out, the entire informational 
and formative, value offei'ea by art experience is lost. 
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The school should help each child to develop and 

examine one's own interests th.-'t .o uniquely his own and 

growing^ The child’s ideas, intexests and impulses seem 

are 

to us crude because they are not measured, but they/very 
useful. According to Dewey s (1956) 


" to satisfy an impulse or interest means 
to work it out, and working it out 
involves running against obst'aclesj 
becoming acquainted with materials, exer¬ 
cising ingenuity, patiencej persistence, 
alertness, it of necessity involves 

discipline — ordering of power-and 

supplies knowledge." 


Hence the child’s activities could be directed 
giving them exercise along certain lines, and could thus 
lead up to the goal which logically stands at the end 
of path followed. 

The child’s impivilses, his J i’-es and dislikes, his 
interests whether in conversation cr communication, in 
inquiry or finding out thing; in raaW.ng things, or 
construction and in artistic expression are the natural 

I 

resources v'Viich do gOt shape wit;i ::ime and become more 
definite if some outle b becomes j'/a^lable. Actually, 
child even ‘?eek<; onblet, as ne reqiires different 
'Ml "BfVvtffil j n b li'jifiOj, in Indus ry etc*, for 
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different impulses, it is vvd who discipline him while 
ignoring his natural impulses. The children could be 
■.encouraged to prepare experience charts concerning thoit 
likesj hobbiesj interests and different activities which 
they do and then could be helped to find outlets. 

Co-curricular activities also prove useful to 
fulfill student needs, challenge his abilities and builg 

constructive attitudes. , We know that elementary' school 

1 

children engage in a variety of activities and interest 
in these activities is at its height in middle childhood 
and late childhood. Children are interested in physical 
activities like bicycles, throwing, catching, jumping, 

skating and also playing particular games etc., in 

\ ’ 

'exploring arts and crafts, handling tools, collecting 
jumble of things and creative activities. Many activities 
are brought into school by students themselves. They 
could be assisted in developing more meaningful activities 
with their ability values and attitudes, 

9 

Through play children learn ph sical, intellectual 
and social okiilo ^ind ^-xporimenting new ways of solving 
problems. Play also provides outlet for expression of 
feelings and helps to understand and help children, so 
much so, that play therapy is used as one of the methods of 
treatment in child guidance clinics. 
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Besides play and hobbies, now a days children are also 
found reading comics, listening to radio or quietly watching 
television programmes. At that time they are not only 
passive listeners or viewers, rather "doers". They are 
actually in imagination^ identifying themselves with 
active characters in the stories, radio programmes or on 

the television screen —- in their minds -- be carrying 

on similar activities. It is also that children, especially 
in late childhood, are seeking identity and they are in 
need of experiences in which they, participate in sharing 
planningj doing and evaluation. The activities should be 
action oriented and motivating so that they can test both 
their physical ,and mental energies. The activities at this 
stage should involve problem-solving, critical, thinking, 
plan of action, ^responsibilities and V7ork related activities. 
Planning activities, trying thoi.i and meeting success has 
’ego-relevance’ for the cnild. He feels, he is up to the 
expectations of others and thus tr.Tca Lo plan more 
challenging work for himself, 

Chdldreni from Lheir early child, by imitating 
the behaviour of various adult'roombexs viz., r>dr‘erit“-> 

V" i.titnii, ini 1 icma i d , gtroet hawVpT. do'. toi. - aiic nurse etc,, 

% 

come to reali^ift Ll)<= world is shared others and 



and they try to understand it, their own relationship' to 
it and grow less and less self-centred. Teacher can 
utilize this imaginative abilitv o" children and they 
could be encouraged through ‘Role-i’lay’ tn prcject them- 
selves in to the place of various characters and under¬ 
stand not only iri terms of physical traits but also how 
the world seems to'other person. The children may be 
helped to examine what is important for them, what they 
likej -how they relate to their peers, siblings'parents 
and teachers. Exposure to a vide variety of male ^hd 
female roles in our society may also help them to learn 
about masculinp and faminine social role and understand 
that each child has to choose his own adult life style. 

They-'could be encouraged to create their own plays concerning 
school and family life, decisions, values, problems interests, 
interaction with others etc- 

Not only that, some grovp d ]<,■(:.,)nns could also be 

held in the classroom in which chiJdren can freely express 

their fe-eiings, discover how others feel, and learn how 

othei's have successfully solved q-irnilar problems. In 

the discuss ions t.liildrcn learn to interact, develop inner 

controls in accordance with appro)''ria te behaviour and 
, Through 

develop a sense of self-esteem and confidence’,/ ^discussions 

on subjects, like, what is the utility of studying maths 
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or how to maintaiJi discipline in classrooms, how to study , 
a particular subject or planning for a picnic or visit 
to science fair, book fair etc., children ,ca; be encouraged 
not only to express their views but also listen to others 
and ask questions. Children have many questions to ask 
about themselves or about things they observe in themselves, 
in others or in the environment and need answers to interpret 
their experiences with people, environment and other 
experiences. The immaturity of young minds and lack of 
experience may cause misinterpretation or lack of judgement. 
Helping the child ,to find answers means increasing his 
quest for more information. If no information is provided 
or wrong information is given, the child may become aggressive 
or with—drawn or suspicious in his attitudes towards teachers 
and others. 

Children talk about their feelings or ask questions 
only from adults whose love and recognition they seek, who 
listen to them attentively without sho'wing any disapproval 
or disregard for child's feelings. If children are listened 
to comfortabley, they can talk about a variety of their, 
experiences and their feelings, both positive and negative 
to make it meaningful for the teacher's understanding. 

In this wayjthey come to understand themselves better and 
are thereby better, prepared to make decisions in new 
situations,. Hence, in order to help children in school, 
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teachers' relationship with pupils needs to be based upon 
understanding, trust and confidence. Teacher should be 
sympathetic, should have'genuine i'':erest in children and 
should examine his ovjn attitudes anu values. Even teachers 
need to understand themselves also in order to provide' the 
children desirable experiences and environment; so that 
the child sees meaning in selfr-discovery process. 

Opportunities for self-discovery can be everywhere, 
at home, school, playground, hobbies, social interaction 
and work etc. If we help the children in developing self- 
awareness and positive self-images at the elementary school 
stage;'they will not only learn to understand and accept 
themselves but will also learn to interact more effectively 
with others, may begin to see themselves in relation to 
(^ifts^ent roles in society and undprstand its implications 
for their futurp lives. 
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title op ^HE PAPER: THE CHILD AT THE CENTRE OP EDUCATIOT - 

A developmental view 

N. VAIDYA * 

TMTRQDUCTION 

Education/ as field of inquiry as well as practice/ is 
very easy to verbalize about if not understood. Its inherent 
beauty is 'that the more it is understood, the less it is 
grasped. Even the various parameters of a simple te^ like 
'childhood* cannot be precisely specified. The so called 
principles of teaching, which have acquired natural status 
over the years, hardly clarify anything,psychological when it 
comas to, teaching-learning process in our day to day classroo<hs. 

The record of the contribution of educational ^psychology to the 
development of education over a period of 100 years or so is 
least flattering. The clerical system of education, has done a 
lot of havoc both to our educational system and the natural 
development of children. Historically speaking, we missed the 
first industrial revolution! We now need not miss the second 
industrial revolution which has been knocking at our door step 
for the last several years. Here undoubtedly, our success depends 
upon the qhality of mind developed at school. Our present day 
'teaching learning .process has to be simply reversed. It has to 
be based upon the processes of thought rather than its products; 

I 

* Dr, N. Vaidya is at present Professor in the Department of 
Teacher Education, Special Education and Extension Services, 
NCERT, New Delhi. He had been a Professor and Principal 
in the Regional College of Education, Ajmer, 
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and that too in an open frame of reference. in other worda; « 

q;uestions and answers have no longer to remain fixed foi; 

as is the case today, , The whole teaching leairning process hag 1 

to be characterized by firmness/ dynamism and discovery afthe'l 

same time. Result ,s.elf-lGarner who is his, Own boss in ■-I 

disciplined -imagination and thought as well as action. To thafel 

extent/ he becomes an enlightened soul, chartering his own coutggl 

away from his own, immaturity within the Gestaltean context of 

integration with other variables, say/ intellectual, social, 

cultural and the real world of work. 

• ) 

The developmental view of learning, if taken seriously, is 
an alternative rather anti-education system which has been talkei 

I 

and advocated seoMously, at least, for the last twenty• years or ’ 
so. Its greatest e^cponent in this century is the late Prof,Jean 
Piaget of Switzerland, According to him child is essentially 
active. It is in his nature to learn. Nay, it is in his nature 
to go on learning and learning as well as refilling his ideas 
continuously. He distinguished between- development 

and learning but, at the same time, he, in his scheme, subordi¬ 
nated learning to development. Any normal child in his view is 
quite capable of' forming sound scientific and mathematical 
concepts. The relevant logico—mathematical structures develop 
as naturally in him as, say, learning to walk. For the latter 
type of learning, he need not be aware of the laws of locomotion, 
Failure, of course, is there in abundance but it is' immaterial. 
Why? •-The reason is that he is in a position which is going strong 
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evQ,ry tnomfint for he does succeed in rectifying his mistakes and 
master his failures in tne end. He thus heconies quite 
capable of using his own reasoning faculties for solving 
problems in his own environment, it is not all, a case of nasty 
step towards self education, the chief distinguishing 
characteristic of any first class educational system any where 
in the world. This continuously reasoning individual,is not 
at all a lonely figure or a cold blood creature. His view, on 
the other hand, is that maturation, experience (both physical 
and mathematical) j social interactions and equilibrations (each 
one higher than the other) play their role in spontaneous 
development. Let us, therefore, concentrate only on Piaget here, 

1.' MAN AND HIS WORKS 

The work of professor Jean Piaget (1996-1980) is little 
' \ 

known in this country. There are many reasons for this, chief 
being that he wrote profusely only in French,. Secondly, he was 
a very difficult author to understand because he took too much 
knowledge for granted on the part of his readers. Thirdly, 
having been trained as a zoologist, he developed imaginatively 
the biologocal theory of knowledge for which he developed his 
highly specialised vocabulary drawn from his own intensive 
investigations on mollusks : organisation, adaptation, reversi- 
.bility self-regulation^ cognizdnee and equilibration etc. Over 
the sixty years pario.d/' he wrote about 50 original - books md 
over 1500 monographs, papers and articles. He observed his own 
children closely, played marbles with others, and, using a 
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setni-sci< 2 ntific method, traced the origin of several diverse ''-I 

universal contents. He did not stop at this but, contrary to | 

** ^ 
tradition of John Locke, David Hume and I, Kant, attempted to ^ 

provide experimental answers to the age-old philosophical 

questions about the nature of knowledge, it is of interest^ to' 

point out here that these problems were raised ri^ht from the 

times of pre-socrates philosophers which he attempted to solve 

in his own unique way. He, thereby, founded a new branch of 

knowledge called the experimental epistemology. The philosophfinj 

of the day did not acknowledge him as. a person of their tribe ani! 

I 

in retaliation, he did not regard himself as tlie one interested ' 
in psychology, education and children. As controversy on 
controversy ensued, he contributed abundantly to the whole field 
of psychology* perception, reasoning, intelligence, dreams, moral 

I 

development, space, time, play, thinking from early childhood 

to late adolescence*, physics, mathematics, biology and logic, 

/ * 

Some of -the well known books authored by him, are t The Language 
and Thought of .the Child, Child's Conception of the Physical 
World, . The 'Origin of Intelligence in Children, LDgic and Psychol® 
The Growth of Logical Thinking from Early Childhood to 

I 

Adolescence, Genetic Epistemology, Insights and Illusion of 

Tho Origin of the idea of Chance in Children, and 
The Grasp of the Consciousness etc. Nobody, even beyond, a few 

r t 

kilometers away from Geneva in Switzerland, really understood the 
full import of his works, it is of interest to mention here that 
almost the whole credit of ccxnpiling the allied works on Piaget 
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in several volumes goes to an In<?ian couplet Sohan Modgll and 
Celia Modgil currently based in England. 

2, SOME MORE REFLECTIONS 

The ancestory of his work can be traced to early intelligence 
testing in Paris* Prance* by Simon and Binet, Accidentlly* he 
discovered there that pupils errors on intelligence test items 
provided substantial clues in understanding the nature of 
intellectual development. In his entire work* he did not care 
to determine the reliability and validity of his experimental 
tasks used for studying intellectual operations. Instead* he 

designed his own symbolic logic for studying them genetically, 

/ 

In his work* he raised the status of an ordinary .child to that 
of an universal child. As already hinted at* his technique of 
collecting data was too slack and shoddy. Equally true was his 
method of recording and presenting data for which he hardly 
touched any statistics far beyond frequency* mean and percentage. 
In his work* he did not make use of high speed computers which 
invariably• is the practico today in carrying out scientific 
research. Still* he succeeded to relate the findings of his 
diverse studies to the orgin of knowledge via the pupil's mind 
for he took the growth of epistomology seriously* In sum* he 
provided insights into the varied ways the universal child goes 
about the business of developing his own incomplete house of 
knowledge. He was careful enough not to take any definite 
position on the nature-nurture controversy. Without meddling 
with the word' creativity'* he explained how the human mind 
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goes on creating novelties, each more exciting th^ the o^herrl 

'‘‘fi 

over the years. He also b-lieved that a teacher carinot give ^ 
idea to his students and, thus, distiniguished between false ■ 
knowledge and true knowledge. It is perhaps in this oontejct'i 
■John Holt in his book 'How children Pail' talkedabout the 
differences between dull children and bright children studying; 
in the highly expensive schools of America, According-to him, 
dull children forget before the examination and the bright' 

children after the examination. In the Piagetian context, on 

’ I 

the other hamd, teaching means creating situations in which the' 
underlying structures or concepts are pupil invented through 
exploration. Unlike L.S. Vygotsky and J.S, Bruner, he did not 
believe in the acceleration of mental development. He/ 
therefore, stressed education for Understanding, problem 
Solving and Finding, He appeared to be silent on punishment, 
reward and motivation. Selecting Cognition as the fundamental 
variable for intersive scratching, he showed that -Action is 
the Basis of All Knowledge which is replaced continuously by a 
series of continual reflection inside the head of the growing 
child* Lea.rning by doing alone is inadequate if it is bereft of 
learning by thinking or reflecting. The everlasting nature of 
his work backed up. by hard evidence can thus be appreciated, 

To illustrate, A child is not simply a sealed down adult-because 
both see the same thing in a different way. Childhood is, ‘ 
therefore, not a ,necessary evil which is to be tolerated at 3Jiy 
cost* Nay, it is an inseparable part of the whole development 
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as understood logically by the adults. 

3. STAGE AND SUCCESS 

^ . Intelligence^ according to him develops in four stages. 

These- are : Sensory Motor (0-2 years); Pre-logical (2-7 years); 
Cencrete (7-11 years); and formal (11-15 years). Before his 
death/ he hinted at the possibility of the fifth stage which 
extends from 15-20 years and takes' into ^account aptitude’ 
variations as well as highly varied individual dareer commitments. 
This stage is now seen against the less prominent/ general 
intellectual development of the preceding stages. Returning 
to the first stage/ it is of little educational significance but, 
at the same time, the foundation of practical knowledge or pre- 
verbal learning is laid here. Minus language, his mind becomes 
truly invgntiVe during this stage. The thinking during the 
second s,tage, resting, of course, on the first stage, is trans- 
ductive, ■ In other words, it is from particular to particular 
without underlying any generality. Thinking here is self 
centred because a child makes the judgement the way he sees the 
situation. At the third stage, his thinking is dominated by 
the reality or the content of the situation. At the fourth 
stage,, the earlier situation is simply reversed and the adolescent 
pupil lives in the world of possibilities and ideas. He is 
now in a position to set up all sorts of hypotheses and test 
each of them experimentally through control experiments. He is, 
thus in a position to pick up the variDfs elements of scientific 
methods, Piaget does not stop here, for he succeeds to hook 
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the various^ sci-entific patterns of thought to the origin of 
knowledge as seen historically. In this widest theore'tical 
frame of reference^ he also epunciata'd conditions under which 
thought moves from lower stage to higher stage of clevelopttient^ 
it is interesting to note that in the early- stage of his work, 
he literally ran away from psychoanalysis. But towards the feg 
end of his life/ he did explain how the Conscious, pre- 
conscious and Unconscious hang together. These are explained 
with ingenuity: success, failure, and arousal of an idea from 
the Unconscious, 

Understanding of the World 

There is distinct difference between child thought and 
adult thought. Let us now mention briefly how the child begins 
to look at the world within the frame-vrork of nine universal 
■contents which possess universal interest and appeal. Due to 
the paucity of space, let us- confine the scope of discussion 
only to the first stage and the fourth stage of intellectual 
development as propounded by Piaget is s 


Action ' 

2. 

Object 

Space 

4. 

Time 

Causality 

■ 6. 

Play 

Imitation 

a. 

Self 

Language 
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urposes. 


Si.No. , Contents Sensory Motor Stage 

^-- , ---—--warnings 

7 . Imitation First ^deferred imitation appears froml 

reflexive activities. 


-- - - .... ■ ----Ljj 

8, Sslf There is no concept 6f self as such ii 

beginning as it stands merged with 
environment. However, there develops 
consciousness of differentiation of si? ‘ 
others. 

' le has 


9, Language 


First-language appears when there-was towel 
the beginning, 

_ _ i-ided. 


bottles, 
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.ns the 
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sly goes 
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he no longer then develops problem, solving strategies 
haphazardly and inefficiently. Her©/ the Gestaltean advice is: 
Teach Organically. L®t us now quote some research finding on 
formal stage in the form of Key statement* 
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The Formal Stage 


h the 

3 - 

"gradnal 
and 


It gives way to reflective abstraction and 
hypothetical thought. 

Reduced ego-centrism gets further reduced 
Instead/ ideal self appears.- 


none in 


Practical'language gives way to abstract 
language. 


Language 
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A few comments here are quite relevant for eluclplation purposes. 

' First, the child uses the various parts of his body in learnings 

hand'/ arm, feet, ear, head, tongue and nay, even the skin. He 

tries to draw full benefit from various motor reaction's in his 

perceptual field. He tries to lay his hands on anything which 

is within his reach. These are in a way his technologies or 

means of acting on things and objects. To illustrate. He has 

not to be taught how to put his fingers into the hole of towel 

or a handkerchief. Why? He does the entire operation unaided. 

problems, however, arise when he tries his hand, say, on bottles, 

locks and power plugs. , At' this stage, care as well as caution 

by the adult is a must. At the same time,, he still retains the 

option and is in a position to communicate with others. Thus 
* < . ■ 

elucidated beiafly the piagetian on concept of action. Prom 
this initial learning obtained on his own, tne child is able to 
expand his efforts not only within a given set of situations but 
across the other dissimilar situations too. He continuously goes 

I 

on learning and relearning ceaselessly. In fact, his progress 

i 

is endless in all directions but stands little documented in 
literature. The point not to be missed at all is that the idea 
in the head of the individual child is fully free to go anywhere 
and develop itself in any way it deems fit depending upon the 
passionate pursuit of the individual concerned. If it happens; 
he no longer then develops problem, solving strategies 
haphazardly and inefficiently. Here, ' the■ Gestaltean advice is* 
Teach Organically. L«t us now quote some research finding on 
formal stage in the form of key statement, 

i 
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SOME KEY STATEMJSNTS TO RESEARCH FINDINGS ON FORMAT. STap.p- 

It is difficult to re-view all researches^ in this area 
Some reviews are already available. It is not easy ,to 
interconnect the findings firmly because of varying objectiveiJ 
tasks,' samples, tools and tests and the modes of interpretatioJ 
All these findings when consolidated boil down to the folloHiiJ 
conclusions* 


(a) The human mind is highly dynamic. It acts on its own and 

thus possesses quite a bit of spontaneous thought,' It is a 

\ 

readily-available' reservoir of continually developing thought 
which, on close reflection and controlled experimentation, can 1 
be used easily for the development of various concepts .underlyi| 
several school subjects. 

I 

(b) The concrete operational stage is quite dominant among 
normal adolescent pupils. Whereas adolescent pupils are in a 

j 

position to set up hypothes'-s, they are not in a ppsition to 
test them. In other words, their minds' have not yet become 
experimental. Further, they are also not in a position to 
exhaust all the possibilities or combinations and permutationSi 
At best, they can test one variable at a time in most of the 
cases. 


(c) They stick to their'though’'t . They also enthusiastic*’ 

lly prefer to test their ideas in the first instance. When 
conipelled to think, their erratic individual processes of 
thouglit ;=ippo.ar to suffev hiunp (s), before individual concepts 
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finally settle down in their individual heads.' 

(d) There appears significant relationships between the scores 
on formal thought and the several outside variables, namely, 
mental age, grade and age, ^ome personality traits, socio¬ 
economic Status and the type of school management. Sex 
differences favouring boys in problem solving exist but these 
need to be studied in relation to race, country, religion, 
region, rural/urban divide and varied conditions of schooling. 
Hero„our limited observations are : 

j 

(i) Th^re are no sex differences in problem solving if boys 
a:nd girls are treated equally at home, 

(ii) There are sex differences in problem solving favouring 
boys, if boys and girls belong to backward areas of the 
region or districts, 

(iii) There are no sex differences in problem solving if both 
boys and girls belong to the bottom group, in the tep 
group, they, try hard to succeed and equalise their 
proformance, 

However, there is a general tendency to think maximally 
among all adolescent pupils on Piaget type tasks. These tasks 
definitely fire their imagination for quite a long time, 

(s) It needs to' be stressed that different school subjects 
demand varying amounts of formal thought. Mathematics and 
physics, demand the maxim^m. secondly, role of past experience 
and hints and clues 'is little understood in problem, solving. 



Hints and clues onlj? favour those who are at the transitional 
stage of mental developmont, that is# between conarete stage 
and formal stage. Thirdly# whereas a problem is solved in 
stages, it is at the same time very difficult-to specify sharpj 
the parameters of these stages. The concept of stage simply 
serves a practical end from the * teachers' point of view. 



) 


(f) The very language of Piaget as well as of Piaget-type testj 
is deceptive. It is# therefore, essential to establish 
equivalence among the various tasks empirically, Othorivise, 

It is difficult to reconcile contradictions in various findings, 
For example# a problem supposed to be formal may turn out to be 
a concrete one and vice versa. secondly# there is seen a 
sufficient time lag between the experimental solution and the 
formal solution. 


(g) Like Piaget# teachers should listen .more and more to the 
inaccurate answers of their pupils* ,0n the basis of knowledge 
thus gained# they would be in a.position to improve their 
strategies and tactics of teaching. Secondly# it takes time for 
schemes of thought to develop. In fact, their development from 
year to year is too gradual# laborious and slow. However, 
content and instructional intentions are some of the factors 
which definitely influence learning. Thirdly# self-learning and 
pupil-rto—pupil interaction in class, may be encouraged and search 
be made for promising results# if any. Pupils may thus open up 
in their own learnings unaided, , Lastly# pupils use words 
me tamorphically, , Our lack of knowledge about where to hammer ah 

. ■ ' 
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rather than go on hammartng all the time makes access 
mind difficult. 


to child's! 


(h) Ih4 Psychometric and devolcpmental studies on Intelligonce 
have yet to converge. There are ■ a number of cobwebs yet to be 
removed from the theoreUcal point of view, it is worthwhile 


to explore -whether there is .a distinct possibility of a fifth 
stage to appear on the scene, its existence had been hypothesizel 
by Piaget towards the end of his life. It would then take care ! 
of ^tltude variations and career coirmitments on which Piaget 
had' little to say in his writings. 


The role of teacher as an agent of intervention stays but 

in an entirely different 'gontext/ the context being the frame- 

1 

work for facilitating learning as propounded by the National 
Educational Policy of 1986 where teacher no longer acts as if 


working at an academic pump. In other words, when developmental 
view to learning is kept at the focus, children not only enjoy 
varied learnings but also work' to their capacities fully, 
Unintendly, the present day teaching process also gets 
decentralized for new stimuli rather than responses also get 
mastered over the years. This- is, interestingly enough, also 
advocated by the National Educational Policy, currently talk 
of the townthroughout the country. 

■6* IMPACT AND EVALUATION 

It is, thus, strahge that the Piagetiain system of thought, 
had little to say on education. True, it does not generate 
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verifiable as well as testaole hypotheses via psychotnetry. 

But his work is supported .n principle far beyond the borders 
Of Switzerland including India. Any piece of psychologicfil 
research conducted anywhere in the world remains out of tune 
without reference to his work. He safely pushes aside the basi^ 
positions of stalwarts like Sigmund F.reud. J.B. Watson, b.f, 
skinner. Max wertheiemer, L.S. Vygotsky, J.S. Bruner and Kurt 
Lewin. He thus, occupies the top most position in the field of 
developmental psychology. It is, therefore, the least surprisin 
that his work has evoked simultaneously wide spread acclaim and 
ridicule. Taking an overall view, in the absence of this work/ 
one would have heard little of the Science curriculum improvemai 
project in U.S.A,, and the Nuffield Science projects for the 

I 

youngsters as well as 5/13 science project in U.K. in Austrilla,, 
Prof, K.P. Collis and Prof, J.B. Biggs would have,been in a 
pretty difficult position while developing a SOLO Taxonomy 
(structure of Students Learning outcomes) nearly at par with 
Bloom's Taxonomy, At home, the writer won't have worked or-, tlii. 
Factorial structure of Adolescent thought within the developments 
context- for ye^rs; run an' individually acceiberated science Teacho 
Education Project? developed a Science Teacher behaviour 
Inventory? and hinted at the existence of Hump effect during 
Problem solving when substantial departures are observed within 
his general development of logico—mathematical structures. 
the Modgil couple would have been hamnisring at something else 
in England, It is easier to see .the relevance of several 
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educational ideas and projects currently at work in .our country. 
Examples of such projects re: The Hoshangabad Science Teaching 
Project in M.P.; The Merimbika Experiment at the Mother's 
international School, Now Delhi, and the Regenervation of the 
Pushkar Valley Lakes Valley system in AJMER in which education^ 
development and employment are interhooked firmly. 

if to study knowledge is to study man, our knowledge about 
the human mind then stands highly enriched abundantly because 
of the Genevan works characterized by speculation as well as slip 
SHOD experimentation. He founded experimental epistemology in the 
true tradition of scholarship trailed earlier by the greatest 
philosophers of all times, namely, Socrates, Plato and Aristotle 
about 2500 years ago, 

7. FINAL REMARKS s 

It is, therefore, in the fitness of things to read about 

I t 

such , a great thinker wh.D lived passionately for his subject. 
In his own time, he virtually defined the whole field of cognitive 

' s 

development. Why? The answer is that he was a great polymath who 
did not at aj L hestiate asking big questions and that too in the 
right order, Considered definitely out of reach by psychology in 
his times. He provided experimental answer to the age old 
philosophical cjuestions. It is worth reiterating that failure 
in science is not a rare event. At the frontier of knowledge, 
one has to suffer being a joker at times when, initially 
speaking, it comes even to suggesting, say, relationships between 
the experimental epistemology and' the entire range of human 
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sciences, unfortunately^ it is everybody's impression that it I 
is very difficult to read Piagetian works. If read^ is viJ 
difficult • to understand them. If understood, it is very 
difficult to Write about them. If written about, there are 
misinterpretations galore. So to read him is to misread him, 

To understand him is to misunderstand him. To interpret him 
is to misinterpret him. And to judge him is to misjudge him, 

In sum, not to reflect on his works is to court mediocrity 
for he is trying to say something quite different and perhaps 
valuable too. 

He focussed clearly in his works on the life of the mind, 

He explained clearly why children give the responses to his 
questions as .they do. He viewed learning as a fascinating 
struggle to be enjoyed and how it leads to restructuring of 
knowledge in an open frame of reference. And how, it is within 
the realm of possibility for practising school teachers, to 
enrich and reconstruct school curricula imaginatively on the 
che;^; and that too, at the input level. Children are 
reasonable capable and clever problem solver too. When grown 
up, they shape scientific thought marvellously in their own 
unique ways, 

Since he is now dead, he can be evaluated quite objectively, 

I 

jJach critic, whether he agrees with him or not acknowledges the 
greatness of his works. The whole benefits are oufs 

if he is unseated from his present position of prime importan#2 
by spmebody's superior challenge. But, it is in the nature of 
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Piagetian journey which lets any one w6rk ahead productively 
in thousand different ways in one's own area of professional 
freedom* Until such an historical hammer falls on Piaget, we 
should continue reading '.and reflecting on his works. Nay, his 
works may be tep'licated and tested at their weakest points 
experimentally. It is precisely of this, Henri Bergson in 
Creative Evaluatioh, talked of when' he said: 

To exist is to change, to change is to mature,, to mature 
is to go on creating cottself endlessly. 

Lastly, when child is placed at the centre of education 
firmly, it is advised that everything be not pre-determined 
for him. The Scales of teaching, learning and testing of ■ 
environmental experiences including experimentation need to be 
titled firmly in his favour. In other words, _ children naed to 
be given a lot of say in their own development and education. 
Otherwise, our efforts are going to be counter productive in 
every possible way. Raising percentage of achievement, of 
course, desirable, is not going to solve our educational 
problems. We have accomplished our job if we help children ho 
help themselves. 

In works academic and intellectual development, let us 
remember what the Chinese philosopher Lao-Tse said : 

If. I don' t drive among people they look out 
for themselves. If I don't preach at people 
'they become thmselves, A leader is best if 
people' hardly know "that he exis'ts. A leader 
is not so good if people obey him and cheer 
liJju, A l.ee.dei. J s worst of all when they scorn 
him, About a good leader who says little/ 
when his work is don© and his goal achieve, 

„ ; they will all ^ay «We,d;ld'i't ourselves"^ 



And this is what Confuaious Buddha, L.S. Vygotsky, “ 
Gandhi, Tagore and Vinoba, a few out of the many who have 
bean hammering at this for years in their working lives. 
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t ttT.F of the paper ; EUDCATION FOR THE SOCIALLY DEPRIVED 

AMD SOCIALLY HANDICAPPED CHILDREN. 

T.E, Shanmugam * 


One hundred'percent literacy will remain an illusion 


forever, unless children from Scheduled Tribes, Scheduled 
C-;-:tc& end ELackwj.rd communities in the various states in 
India, are brought into the mainstream of education. The 
population of Scheduled Tribes and Schedules Castes in India 
is 15.8 per cent and i.7 per cont respectively. Children 
from Scheduled Caste and Scheduled Tribes in classes I to V 
constitute 15,6 per cont and 4,2 per cent respectively of the 
total groups and tho number of teachers in Scheduled Tribe 
and Scheduled Caste groups arc 6.5 per cont and 3.3 per cent 
respectively. In terras of their population the percentages in 
classes X to V, appear to be satisfactory, but the problem 
begins after class V, There is a fall in tho case of Scheduled 
Caste group from 15,6 to 11,9 per cent and for Scheduled Tribe- 
group from 6.9 to 4.2 percent (E.PP. 1986). 


A study by Jayaram (Shanmugam 1988) in Tcunilnadu reveals 
that 75% of the children in Vellore area, who ’dropped out' fioin 
school belonged to Scheduled Caste, Schedule Tribe and Backward 
groups. Eighty percent of tho parents of tho children did not 


Professor T.E. Shanmugam is an. eminent PfO’^"°ssor of Psychology 
and is at “present Professor Emeritus in uho Depax 
Psychology, University of Madras, Madras, 



receive education beyond primary school level* The occupations 
o£ the parents were mainly „gricultu.:c and daily wage earning, 
with monthly income ranging from Rs,71 to Rs. 160« Jayaraman's 
study in the Madras city and Sarama and Sapron’s (1969) study 
of 'drop outs' supported the findings of Jayaram, 

The population of socially handicapped according to 1981 
Report from'Crime in India,' published by Ministry of Home Affairs,j 
Government of India, is 12 lakhs. Those children when institu* 

1 

tionalised come under Approved Schools, under the Directorate of ' 
social Welfare, The chilcren from this group are dropouts from 
schools. In socio-Qconomi: status they are at par with Scheduled 
Tribe and Scheduled Caste and Backward Community groups* There ' 
are also destitutes, who were, treated as delinquents ^before 
Juvenile Justice Bill was Massed in "he Parliament in 1985, Now 
these destitute children are housed in shelters called Juvenile 
Homes, and educational facilities are provided to tham in the 
institutions themselves. 

The socially deprived-and socially handicapped children 
belong to the category of ecoromically poor, with the life style 
of their own, Oscar Lewis (1566) describing the life style of 
the poor people says that chroric unemployment and under¬ 
employment, low wages, lack of property, lack of savings, 
absence of food reserves at home and chronic shortage of cash, 
imprison the family and the individua. in the virious circle. 
Thus, for lack of cash the slum housenold makes frequent purchase 
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of small quantxtiGs of food at higher prices. Tho slum community 
turns inv/ard. It shows high incidence of pawning of personal 
goods, borrowing at unusual rates of interosts, the use of 
second hand clothings <-ind furniture. Adults in this society 
fight and curse ciS a rnoLtcr of courso and consider school anc' 
intellc'ctual matters unimportant or unattainable. They live on 


day to day basis and if bho futhro is considered at all, it is 
regarded with apathy and fatalism. In viev; of such’boliefs they 
have no confidence in themselves, and soe little point in making 
efforts to prepare themselves to improve themselves for future 
success. Social life for theni often takes piece in xhe street 
and street corners. Homo plays relatively less significant 
part, Thoir child roaring practices arc unique, Prothro ('1966), 
for example, has shown that parents from socially deprived 
fomlllos demanded immediate obedience in their children, gave 
little nffoction or reward, if their child performed tasks, 
believed in physical punishment and spanked children often. They 
wc-rc' inconsistent in thoir demands and were authoritarians. 


The environment of the socially deprived has its own effijul-s 
upon hhe intolloctual, motivational and emotional aspects of 
children. It is well known that children have adults as 'models' 
?ind tend to follow the same line of behaviour and opinion. They 
also follow tho 'norms' of their social group. The oxpe>rimants 
of Sheriff and Ash regarding 'conformity to group norms' are 
proofs for how these children imbibe slum culture, VJhcn these 
children enter school, they entor a different environment vvhich 
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torn 


demands 'different' standards of behaviour. .Teachers look 
down and frown upon their behaviour and they may brand some 
of iheir behaviour as delinquency (^g, truancy) and thoir 

•k. 

lack of interest in bobks, a sign of low intelligonce, Piaget 
(“1956) says that a child from circumstances depriving him of 
substantial pontion of variety of stimuli which he is matura- 
tlonally capable of responding to, is likely to be deficient 
in the equipment of learning. In addition to restriction in 
Varioty from the low socio-economic environment, the segments 
of stimuli made available to these children tend to have poorer 
and less systematic ordering of their sequences. Hence they 
became less useful to tho growth and activation of cognitive 
' potential. 

Stimuluo deprivation is found to have effects on both 
the formal and the contontual aspects of cognition. By 'formal' 
is meant the behaviour by which stimuli are perceived and 
responded to. By contenual it is meant the actual content of 
the child's knowledge and comprohonsion. Formal equipment 
would include perceptual discrimination skills, the ability 
to use adults as sources of information and for satisfying 
curiosity, and establishment or expectations of reward from 
accumulation of knowledge from task completion. Examples 
of contentiial equipment would be the language symbolic 
system, environmental information, general and environmental 
orientation and concepts.of comparability relatively 
to the child's age level. 
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According to Piagot the differential attitudinal sot 
tow^^d learning may bo the resultant of the interaction between 
formal and contentual levels. Extreme- case of stimulus 
deprivation may cause temporary and permanent disorganization of 
child's personality. 

In the learning process in general, the issue of adult- 
child dynamics in establishine the basis for tho later learning 
process is important. In tho case of socially deprived children 
free adult time is not available. Homes arc vastly crowded, 
Gconomic stress is chronic and tho general educational level is 
very low. Questions from children arc not answered; and thoy 
are discouraged on the contrary. Adults are too preoccupied 
with the business of just living and surviving. 

Another important aspect of cnild's learning pro^.e^o i •>, 
the language symbolic process. Cognitive development is 
intimately connected with language development. Language 
development evolves through the correct labeling of the objects 
in the environment. In this process., appropriate words for 
relating, combining and rocombining of the concrete and 
components in describing, Interprctii- ^ and coinniunieating 
perceptions, expcriencos and ideational matter, play important 
parts. Children from socially deprived group are definitely 
handicapped in this regard, When these children enter school 
they confront a'different environment. It isiin this context 
that Hebb-Hunt's Incongruity Dissonance Principle becomes 
important. According to this principle individual organisation 
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is an information processing system which operates like an 
error actuated feedback. The error is derived from the 
discrepancy between receptor inputs of the present and the 
residues of the past experience which serve as the basis for 
anticipating the future. What is considered as motivation 
and attitude are the products of current sensory inputs 
interacting with residuals of earlier experiences. The residuals 
of earlier experiences are considered to gain sequential 
organization. Grossly incongruous inputs disrupt this 
organization. While slight degrees of incongruity lend interest 
and are stimulating. What is seen gs no motivation and negative 
'attitudes in children from socially deprived groups are 
instances of new environmental encounters which are grossly 

incongruous with residuals of their prior experience in their 

* • 

home and community environment. 

Society also nogotively evaluates '.he socially deprived. 
The mass media, the journals, and novels portray the persons 
from these groups either as problems or as comical characters 
in terms of the dress they wear or language they speak. They 
are also treated differently at the tain points of contact, at 
the shopping centres, police station , hospitals and schools, 

Merton (*1957) gives modes of bs'.aviour of negatively 
evaluated people, He speaks of two ^als, namely 'mobility' 
and 'wealth' to which different peopl? react. According to 
h-im wyiu reject the goals but accept the means are 
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j^ojc-ctinQ thtsm in 3 pi'tuslis'tic way« ThosG who accsp’t "the 
qoal bui rGjGct "tho IsgibirnGio rnsans aiCG ^davian'ts'j "those 
who rojcct bo"th ai'o *rG'tpea'tists* and finally "those who I’GjGC't. 
both and substitute or alteranate goals are 'rebels'. The 
ap=ithy and withdrav^/al tendencies of the Scheduled Caste and 
Scheduled Tribe groups reseniblo Merton's 'rotreatis'ts' rc-action. 
The ritualistic reaction resembles the quiet desperation of 
these groups who outv/ardly confirm to the society but have 
given up any hope or desire to attain success. The antisocial 
reactions may be explained in terms of 'deviance' postulate 
applied to their structural position. 

The nature of socially deprived group thus far explained may 
be summed up. The children from these groups chi'onicelly suffer 
from stimulus deprivation and their cognitive, emotional, and 
motivational aspect are characterised by dissonance causing 
anxiety in school situation and ultimately making thorn adopt 
'rctreatist' or '.rebellious' behaviour, because of not being 
able to achieve the goals set by the schools in general, which 
middle cl.nss or upper middle class maintain, 

strat e g ies for Education of t^^- .Socially Deprived 

\ 

1. There must be facilities in the school to conipousatt^ J or 
the- stimulus—deprivation at homo and the social environment. 

This can be done by compensatory education in the same school 
set up, in terms of video programmes, hobby centres etc,, and 
which should be made available during leisure time and holidays. 
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There is need to build hobby centres like Pioneer palaces in 
U*S.S.R* where children from 6 to 13 are taken and let off 
twice a weeki In this connection rn,ntion may be nj&de of 
starting of a Planetarium and a science and technology centre 
in Madras for the use of children in Madras and outside, 

2. The books prescribed, subjects taught, and examination 

system should bo more or less the same for socially deprived 

or socially handicapped. There is awakening at the university 

\ 

level and colleges are given autonomous status. Similar idea 
of giving antonomous status to schools should be thought of. 

The curriculum should be such that there is stress on functional 
education, 

3, Attempts should be made to bridge the gap between, what is 
taught in the school and v/hat the children experience in their 
home and cornm^jnity environment. In this, ^education of parents 
(adult education) becomes important. For children who come 
under Approved Schools, provision is there far imparting 
education upto secondary school stage. These children come 
under mainly backward, and Scheduled Castes, and the category of 
the poorest of the poor. 

The curriculum in general for these class of children 
should be same as for socially deprived. However, with the 
attitude of society towards socially handicapped being negative, 
the job opportunities for this category of children are almost 
Theref ore, their curriculum and vocational education should 
aim at self—employment, 
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qnciallv Handica pped 

In 1985, Parliament passed the Juvenile Justice Bill, wiich 
is an, imptovornent on the Children Acts of different states, 
operative since 1921. Under .Children Acts, destitute children 
were treated as delinquent children. Now we have Juvenile 
■Jelfare Board to deal with dostitutes-children and Juvenile- 
Homes to house, feed; teach and train thorn. Delinquents come 
under Juvenile Justice system, v/hich includes. Juvenile Police, 
Juvenile Court, Probation System, and Approved Schools. States 
like Tamil Nadu have Juvenile Guidance Bureau attached to the 
Juvenile Courts, 

The delinquent children, whose -ages range from 6 to 18 in 
the case of girls and 6 to 16 in the case of boys when they are 
institutionalised in Approved .Schools, and are normally given 
education upto .Secondary grade level, they are also taught 
vocations. Hov/Gver,the syllabi for these children are the same 
as that for 'normal*' children. V/ith the certificates from theso 
schools, securing appointments becomes difficult for the boys and 
girls because o'f stigma attached to those institutions, though 
Government orders clearly state they are eligible to compete 
for jobs open to all* The children, who are destitutes or 
delinquents also belong to socially handicapped groups and 
suggestions offered for socially handicapped children hold good 
for these children also. In addition to this, the curriculum 

X 

and vocational education given to them must bo such as to 



prepare them for self-employment. This is important because the 
attitude of the employers, both in private and public sectors, 
towards children educated and trained in Approved Schools as 
mentioned earlier is negative. 

Individual Record . 

The class teacher dealing with these groups of people 
should study each child and maintain a record,. This record 
should contain, besides the school marks a whole section on 
the home. This requires the teachers meeting the parents in 
their homes, to find out the home environment, how the child 
is occupied outside the school, his relations with parents, 
brothers, sisters, friends, his interests, problems, etc,, 
and how the parents are employed and otherwise occupied, their 
interests and problems and in particular, their attitudes 
towards the child and the school. 

Understanding of the home environment is important, for 
the home embodies, more often thnn not, traditions and values 
completely different from those of the school. School,means 
to the child new ideas of discipline and hygiene, equality 
between men and women, and of freedom and democracy. The 
child with capacity for easier adoption may even look down 
upon his parents with their different habits. If school and 
home are in conflict, the child is torn as under. Then, 
reeducation of home becomes, important. The teacher, here,has 
a vital role to play in bridging the gulf between home and school 
Edunating the adults becomes important, 
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Ext_r ?“ Curricular Activities , 

Ec3uca"tion, as is well known does not slop wiihin "the 
four walls of the school buildings. Activities like- gamss- 
■ both individual and group, Youth services and Youth move nents 
like scouts and guides bepome important. Along with these 
Qo health care with emphasis on preventive health service 
providing nutrtious food, and- guidance ^ educational, 
vocational and psychological. 

! 

Curriculum , 

Immcdintely after the formation of the country of Israel, 
Israel government was confronted with multiple problems related 
to education of tho poor, and illiterate immigrant children, 

Their experiences will be useful to us in framing curriculum 
for tho groups doalt with in this paper. In forming the 
curriculum, Israeli Government has taken three aspects into 
account (1 ) Heterogeneity of school population (2) Integration 
of the curriculum (3) Informal education. 

Heterogeneity of the school population was doalt with in 
two ways; (a) By giving different syllabi to different 
children, and (b) by giving the same syllabus but with di rf«5xoiiL 
treatments according to the b^i^kgfound of the class. The first 
method was tried for more than a decade. Having differont 
schools for special class of children though facilitated easy 

I • 

admission, retention of the‘children became difficult. The 
heterogeneity among those groups was still there and vyith the 
result, there was heavy wastage. 
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The Integration Method was adopted and techniques for 
implementation of this method were suitably changed. For 
example, in assessing the attainment, taking into account 
different aspects of the childrexi was considered important, . 
Accordingly, in addition to academic achievement, other aspects 
were given importance, A child for example, was evaluated in 
terms of its interest and effort, and rate of progress. Other 
well developed qualities were found to be important and of 
permanent value than any compendium of knowledge. 

Integrated approach to tho teaching of socially deprived 
and socially handicapped is recommanded. Integration involves 
npt only conditioning of the child with certain set of 
educational objectives, but also development of personality of 
the children towards activity directed at individual and social 
goals. There should be more emphasis on motivation and forma¬ 
tion of system of values, and on integration of tho personality 
of individual children with objectives and goals of education, 
Integration is a continuous process from childhood to adoles¬ 
cence, enabling it to continue during adulthood, oven though 
the child may leave the school. For this the integrated 
approach should take into account scientific and technological 
development on one hand and the religious and other traditional 
beliefs imbibed by the child from the home and the community 
environment, on the. other, 
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jljip OF PAPER : CHILD-CENTRED EDUCATION AS AM INVESTMENT 


P*D.Hajela* 

While the proportion of child population between 0 to 
14 years in the total population has not been very sharply 
affected except for 1961 and 1971, the absolute number of 
children since the beginning of the century has multiplied 
3 times over. The proportion has been 38,05^ in 1901, 

38.42?^ in 1951, and 39«70?o in 1981, Only in the years 1961, 
and 1971 the proportion increased sharply. In 1961, it 
was 41.04?^ and in 1971j 42,03%, 

The decadal rate of growth in the population of 
children was the highest between 1951 and 196ls3l,35%, 

In between 1961 and 1971 this rate was 27,94% which means 
that for 20 years since 1951 the average rate of growth of 
child population in the age-group 0 to 14 years has been 
somewhat higher than the average rate of growth of our 
total population. 

It was said long ago that "the child is the father 
of man" and that statement is even more valid in a 
developing country of today where there is a revolution 


Dr.P.D.Hajela is an internationally reputed 

been Professor of Economics for several years, _ He had 

been senior Visiting Economist at Cambridge 

United Kingdom and had been Vice Chancellor at Allahabad 

and Sagar Universities, 
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of rising expectations amongst the !^c nlo onr-' also a political 
and social compulsion to expedite th.' various changes that 
are talcing place. It can be nobody's view that such changes 
can be best taken care of only after today’s children had 
grown and matured into an appropriate leadership. Social 
transition is a continutlilm even though it may not be as 
steady and stable as one may desire. Often change's take 
place by fits and starts necessitating sudden adjustments in 
the quality of leadership required to sustain those changes. 
This however, is only one aspect of the matter namely, the’ 
short period aspect. But, there is a long reriod aspect 
too which concerns not so much with the capacity of adjiisl ‘ 
to a suddenly emerging social situation as that with 
initiating and accelerating well thought—jut and well 
planned social situations. Particular!'' in a country like , 
India where we decided to plan the deve,-opment of our 
society^ this long period perspective is bound to be of 
great significance. 

How best can we prepare the children to fulfil 
our hopes and aspirations in the economl;, technical, 
scientific, social and other fields is fAe question. Can 
we so conceive their training that the achievement of 
long period goals at the time they have matured into youth 
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can be possible# The general approach should be to focus 
on the child frpm this angle and then to assure that education 
has so worked that this multi-faceted personality is avail 
able to the society at appropriate time in the future 

It is true that educational training need not riece 
ssarily be fruit-bearing and therefore it need not 
concentrate only on getting scientific and technical benefits 
in the shape of immediate material productivity, it can 
inculcate in the child qualities of sports-manshipi strong 
sense of moral and ethical values and a deep feeling for 
the country and its people# 

It can also enable the child to use his creativity 
in the field of aesthetics, drama, dance, literature, 
religion and philosophy. 

When we talk of basic or vocational education or of 
education, through work experience, we -mply that focus on - 
child education could be fruit-bearing Loth for the child 
and the -society# Obviously expenditure on such education 
is a kind of investment# 

Implicit in our approach to ba^ic education is the 
assumption that first of all the chile when he becomes an 
adults should be able to manage and assure for himself a 
auppleihentary or principal means of livelihood. This was 
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Gandhiji's feeling and this would also seem to be at the 
back of our minds when we frequently emphasise vocational 
education as against .general education. 

While discussing the investment aspects of child 
education, it is desirable that we try to have some ideas 
of the ecohomic changes which the nation is planning to 
bring about. 

It is by now very well known that inspite' of the 
industrialisation of the last 30*35 years and the resulting 
growth of cities, about 70/^ of our population still continues 
to be dependent on agriculture. It is true that on- account 
of the performance of infra-structural and service sectorsj 
the rate of growth of industrial production has of late 
picked up a bit. Even so that growth is unlikely to be so 

L 

rapid that the existing pressure of pressure of population 
on agriculture would be more than marginally reduced. 

t 

Therefore, the problem of unemployment in India may need to 
be solved within the para-meters of the rural economy and 
not so much outside these para-meters. But whether this 
means that self-employment will be a remedy for unemployment 
cannot be said. 
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Of course wage employment is itself possible if the 
farming is of capitalist type and on a large-scale* But such 
a large-scale farming tends to militate against our social 
objectives. On the other hand, provided the measures of 
land reforms concentrate on an effective application of land 
ceiling decisions, we can only hope for employment generation 
through the medium or small-scale farming. It is not 
clear if such a farming would be able to generate 

large-scale wage employment. Altogether therefore, one can 
conclude that the option of large wage employment in the 
farming sector is not very open. 

\ In one situation, namely, that of sharp increases in 
farm productivity in agriculturally backward states, rapid 
Increases in employment in farm sector particularly wage 
employment can be visualised, provided of course all the 
various inputs which are required under new technology such 
as education, credit, fertilizers, seeds, good managerial, 
administrative and marketing facilities are available. 

Howeverj until that happens, the scope for wage employment 
will be limited only to non-agricultural activities within 
the rural areas. The industrial growth centres which have 
been working have had their focus more biased in favour 
of urban and semi-urban areas than in favour of rural 
areas. However, since in the context of the latter, we 
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can only think of lov7-key indus.trial activities rather than 

high key large-scale production, industrial self-employment 

« 

can certainly be promoted but not so much wage employment. 

In this sense, the emphasis on basic education for children 
will be a very desirable emphasis indeed and expenditure on 
such education can be legitmately called an investment. 

But this would imply that child-education is an 
investment only in so far as it prepares children for employ¬ 
ment or self-employment. This would indeed be a very narrow 
view to take. Even if a child grov/s into a good political or 
social leader, or a good researcherj a good artist^ a good 
sportsmanj a good musician or dancer> all these would be a 
gain to our country. Economic development is no more import¬ 
ant than political,, social, literary and cultural development 
and while planning education of children only an all-round 
development of the child should be talen in view. This is' 
because as long as a person is a child^ it is difficult to 
know with exactitude the potential that will ultimately bloom 
from the fertility which is concealed in him. With the 
process of professional counselling ar.d guidance and aptitude 
tests which have been developed, some 'clinical’ assessment 
of this potential can be made and this certainly needs to 
be expanded. But even then there coulc be many concealments 
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Which would come up only in course of time and develop into 
unexpected high class competence* j.n such a situation^ 
the education of children should be more concerned with a 
training which prepares tne grounds in which any kind of 
creativity economic, social, political^ literary or 
artistic can show itself up. 

Where is such a ground to be prepared? Is it in 
schools or in special agencies like Balvadies, family, child 
welfare, training centres or similar other places? Always 
the best placq for preparing such ground is the'school 
itself. Some how for lack of resources ahd for lack of 
competent use of these resources, school education in India 
has suffered so much that the new education policy has now 
, to think of emergency measures like Operation Black Board 
etc* Such an operation can be a powerful instrument for 
rehabilitation of scliool education provides it does not get 
bogged down into the same kind of difficulties which had ■ 
eventually led to its deterioration in the previous years. 

The working paper for this seminar underscores the 
necessity of developing suitable modules according to the 
individual potentialities, needs, growth and development> 
interests and aspirations, personality characteristics> 
family background and resources etc. and integrating these 
in terms of progress recorded and experiences gained through 
comprehensive internal evaluation. 
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One could say that tiiis is also in a nutshell the 

I I 

purpose Of child-centred education. The only question is | 
whether such an education would not require preparation of 
a huge number of modules theoretically almost as large 
as the number of children to be educated and whether this 

could be possible without a commensurate increase in the 

/ 

number of teachers. 

It is possible that the tradition of child-centred 
and activity-based education could not taka off and degeneral® 
insteadI into a stereotypej authoritarian education by rote 
not only because there was little awareness of its potential 
but also because it required a very favourable teacher- 
pupil ratio. Even if a teacher has to be facilitator the . 
individuality of a child has to be identified and fostered. 
This requires that for a teacher to do his Job satisfactorily 
there must not be more than a reasonable number of pupils 
under his care. 

The question is whether with one teacher school which 
we have tended to create in many parts of the country, it 
can be possible to bestow individual attention without 
which child-centred .education may net be effective.' True> 
often the teachers are not appropriately motivated artd 
do not take their job,in a spirit in which they should* 
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They show mercenary tendencies and are not imbued v^ith 
that sense of mission which are teachers they are supposed 
to have* But the ever growing number of children in 
India and the constitutional commitment not yet fulfilled 
inspite of efforts to universalize primary education and 
universal retention of children upto fourteen years of 
age are likely to put great pressure on the teacher-pupil 
ratio* 

There are three broad elements in the child-centred 

education programme of the New Education Policy. The first 

/ 

one is just to let the child be himself or hereelf with 

I 

the teachers just watching the child's interest and 
behaviour the second is to assist the child'build up his 
interest in terms of his potential for creativity* The 
third is to identify the child with scholastic propensities 
and to put him in the traditional stream with added 
attention* 

Somehow each one of these would require treatment of 
pupils as individual saplings with'commensurate individual 
treatment and attention. 

The worKing paper suggests that 'effective implementation 
of suggested educational strategies to fully develop the 
potential in the child will depend \o a great extent, on 
the nature of interactions that tahe place during the 
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process of transacting the curriculum in a school systein I 

• \ 

] 

between the pupil and the teacher, teachers and educational ' 

i 

administrators,and educational policy makers and policy 
makers with societal forces and parental groups in particulai^ 

This is absolutely alright as far as it goes but what 
about the teacher-pupil ratio whose significance is no less 
important because unless it is possiole for a teacher to 
bestow individual care on each child, the process of 
transacting the curriculum and indeed many other processes 
could be non-starters or could be bogged doWn under the 
pressure of numbers 4 

The National Policy on Education - 1986 observes ‘At 
least two-teachers, one of whom is a woman should work 
in every school^ the number increasing as early as possible 
to one teacher per class*. This is a very encouraging 

i 

assurance but the extent to which it wili^ help in the 
fulfilment of the goal of child-centred education will 
depend upon the extent to which this means worthwhile 
improvement in the teacher-pupil ratio, particulary such 
improvement as enables an approximation to a critical 
minimum, 

A major problem that we have to solve in this connection 
is the allocation of resources a,s between school education 
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on the one side and the rest of education on the other. 

The problem has been familiar to educational planners and 

policy makers all these years since Independence. The 

problem in effect is a reflection of our inability to 

decide where exactly the building up of human capital in 

India should begin. Thus far the picture has been either 
of 

unclear or/a kind in which the start of the process of 

investment in human capital could be fixed at any stage of 

education. The decisions have been taken in an adi».hoc 

manner rather than in terms of a well-thcught-out theory 

and policy of education. In consequence, the Universities 

complain that since the input which comes to them from below 

is itself not of a higher quality, they cannot be blamed 

for a low quality. output* Possibly a similar complaint 

would oome from the institutions catering to secondary 

« 

education. 

The truth of the matter is that investment in human 
resource development should begin from the very beginning-* 

Having said that however, on the assumption that 
all talents have to be fostered and exploited no matter 
whether they are directly fruit-bearing or not, we cannot 
lose sight of a very severe dilemma that we face in respect 
of availability of resources in the country. After all 
whether it is investment in rvon—human, capital or in the 
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human one, unless the resources are available, the invest¬ 
ment would prove to be inflationary. VJe are avyare that 
governments can get over this problem by printing notes. 

But that is a sure road to inflation which has its own 
consequences for real growth rate and real resource 
generation. All this implies that we have to try to cut 
the coat according to the cloth and that if.more than 
one jCoat is to be prepared then a certain priority in 
between the coats has to be determined. 

It is here that the problem really becomes very 
tricky. If we neglect higher education and research intensity 
.of that education suffers, for that reason that will not 
be helpful in increasing the productivity and growth and 
general economic well being of our people. On the other 
hand if we go slow on primary and secondary education we le 
likely to weaken the general foundations of our society. 

There cannot be any ready-made a-priorisolution to 

I 

this problem. It will have to bn found through a process 
of trial and error. 

However, it can still be possible, apart from 
decisions in respect of priorities in education, to give 
education a much better priority than it has been able to 
receive in the country. After all, t^ero is much expenditure 
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both public and private which can be avoided and therefore 
diverted to investment in human capital at the various 
stages including the stage of child-centred education. The 
proportion of expenditure on education in the country in 
relation to our GNP is certainly much lower than what it 
should have been. If we regard S% of GNP as a desirable 
proportion, we are spending almosT, half of it on our 
education today. Since the presen*, government began focusing 
on new education policy, this proportion has certainly 
been picking up. However, we still have to go a very long 
way if we have to claim that commitment to investment in 
human capital in India is really seriously meant. 
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tttT.F. 'of PAPER ; CHILD CENTRED EDUCATXniv] • '3CIENCE EDUCATION 

B.Ganguly* 

A unique feature of the National Policy on Education 
(1986) is that it professes, among other things, child- 
centred education. It also Undericores the need for 
strengthening our school science education. It is important 
that we examine both of them together, for with respect 
to science education, child-centred education means a radical 
departure from the content and character of what is learnt 
by children in the school and out of it. 

■ The attention of curriculum developers has so far been 
focussed on the ever growing factual information on the pretext 
that the doubling period o<- scientific knowledge is reducing 
at an unprecedented rate* The growth of Tactual knowledge 
and theoretical scaffolding, thc-ro Cf re j r.as dictated that 
new facts, theories and concepts should load the curriculum 
with disjointed information, definition? and unending series 
of technical terms which is to bo reprocuced by the learner 
on’ demand* In other words, the so-callec demand of the 
subject matter has dictated the nature or what is to be learnt. 


Professor B.Ganguly is Headj DEpartme?- of Education 
in Science .and Mathematics^ NCERT, ’Vew 
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Sciencei however, is not only a body of knowledge, 
it also embodies a means of acquiring and organizing 
knowledge. Science education today, therefore, calls into ^ 
question what we thought to be the aim of science education, i 

Science is a human endeavour and has developed only 
through the human faculties like thinking, raising honest 
doubts, questioning of the prevalent beliefs and searching 
for logical answer. Teaching of science without any attempt 
to develop these qualities has led to the creation of 
generations who are incapable of thinking, do not have the 
courage to question and cannot approach a problem methodi¬ 
cally to arrive at logical decisions. One generation that 
studies science only to pass examination prepares the next 
generation to do well in the examination. This is continuing 
for generations. 

The child is not a miniature adult. Its mental 
faculties and intellectual abilities develop as it grows. 

A curriculum that takes this into cognizance and encourages 
the learning style of the individual is a true child- 
centred curriculum. Children are an enthusiastic lot. 

They want to know the unknown,. They ask innumberable questic 
on various things and occurrences which they observe but 
do not understand. Instead of a didactic mode of teaching 
or lecturing, it is possible to create teaching/learning 
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situations ^through a^ctivities so that children can learn at 
their- own speed and in that process, learn the most important 
thing - how to acquire knowledge? All such activities- can 
be organized for various age groups and Instead of restricting 
education to {Possession of knowledge, it is possible to 

•f 

extend it further to participation. But all this means 

has 

that a lot of cargo/to be jettisoned and that there should 
be a good deal of sacrifice of the specialist's a mour propre, . 

As laws apd principles of science operate equally in 
all kinds of environments, it is possible to teach science 
effectively in both rural and urban environments. In our 
country, rural children have more experience about the ■ 
environment than the urban children. It is possible to 
codify those experiences and create scientific attitude in 
them. Activity-based and child-centred learning alone can 
create scientific literacy which is essential for bringing 
changes in the socio-economic condition • 

Keeping these in view, as recommended by Yash Pal 
Committee (1986), NCERT has identified seven dimensions of 
scientific literacy and efforts are being made to reshape 
science education accordingly. It is hoped that it will 
serve the cause of both general citizenship and production 
of manpower to participate in various areas of national 
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developipent where science and technology are involved. The 
identification of entry behaviour, and terminal behaviour 
will help the teachers to transact the curriculum according 
.to the need of the child. But proper training of teachers 

I L 

together with supply of resources, are ndeded for effective 
implementation* 
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title of papers OF A CAREERS TEACHER IN MAKING 

‘ SCHOOLING CHILD CENTRED^. AN EMPIRICAL 

STUDY 

Gunamrit Kaur* 

Child centred education is characterized by its 
emphasis on all round development of the child where all 
educational activities are directed to enable a child to 
discover his talents, sharpen his abilities, develop his 
physical and intellectual potentialities to the fullest, 
develop his social skills and foster his emotional well being. 
According to this approach schooling should be based upon 
the needs, interests, aptitudes and abilities of the child. 

The school is the major Institution set up by the society 
for the individuals development — intellectual physical^ 
aesthetic, moral, social and emotional. However the teacher 
of today already overburdened by the curriculum load^ 
brought about by the explosion of knowledge, is able to 
cater mainly to the development of the cognitive aspects 
of the child. Also with an increase in the school going 
population the individual student tends to be lost sight 
of in the school and the classroom. In consequence there 


Miss Gunamrit Kaur was Junior Project Fellow in the 

Department of Educational .Psychology,Counselling and 
Guidance, NCERT'and is now School Counsellor in 
Educational Department, Delhi Administrati . 
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is a need for a special service which can help the child 
understand his potential and his limitations and point aut 
those myriad opportunities within his capabilities. This 
would help the child soom to become an adult-chart a course 
based on this self knowledge that will make the entrance 
into the adult world easier^ more profitable and more 
satisfying. This special service comes in the form of 
school guidance services which is an integral part of the 

i '■ 

educational process. 

The basis of any development is not dams and power 
stations and industries but the people who are going to 
build those dams and run thoso industries. Guidance 
services contribute significantly to the development of 
this human potential which is the richest resource of 
the nation. The NPE-86 has recognised that a human being 
is a positive asset -and a precious national resource which 

r ' I 

needs to be cherished, nurtured and developed with tenderness , 
l r ' 

and care, coupled with dynamism (NPE-86, p-2) - 

Guidance services need to bo administered by profossionall] 
trained personnel, if they are to havo any impact on the 

education of the students, at tho school level. However 

^ \ 

fully trained guidance workers may not be available to 
the entire school goirig population. Therefore a via media 
to provide at least minimal guidance services to school 
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studfiH'ts hss bssn found in "tho vvoik of csroors tGachGirs* 

A short t©rm ins©rvicG training is provided to trained 
secondary school teachers, who after undergoing training 
are appointed as careers teachers. 

Guidance services include those of Orientation, Pupil 
inventory, Information Counselling, Placement, Follow up. 
Research and Evaluation, The major responsibility of a 
careers teacher centres around the Orientation and Educational 
and Occupational Information service while providing the 
other services to the extent possible. Some of the 
activities which come under the purview of a careers 
teacher include the following : 

- Setting up of a guidance corner 

- Maintenance of guidance records 

- Collection, compilation and dissemination of 
occupational information 

“ Coding and filing of guidance literature 
” Delivering educational and vocational talks 
“ Preparation of visual aids and their display 

- Arranging visits to work places talks by exports and 
film shows 

■■ Identifying problem cases and collection of,preliminary 
information for counsellor for counselling purposes. 
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Formal training of a careers teacher in procedures of 
educational and vocational guidance is imparted to school 
teachersi which is sponsored by State Bureaus of Guidance or 
State Council of Educational Research and Training at 
different places in different states. It ranges between 
three to four weeks duration. 

The Department of Educational Psychology,Counselling 
and Guidance, NCERT, also organizes training course of 
28 days duration to train careers teachers. It is visualized 
that these trained teachers Vi?ould organize basic guidance 
services in their respective schools, which would lead 
to qualitative improvements in the educational inputs 
organized by schools for the all round development of the 
personality of their students. 

By December 1987. 3 traininr courses had been conducted 
by the NCERT in the Department of Educational Psychology! 
Counselling and Guidance and a total of 110 school teachers 
from the educationally backward minorities managed schools 
from all over the country had been trained as_ careers 
teachers to impart basic guidance services. 

A study vi/as undertaken by the DEPC&G, NCERT as a 
follow up of the training provided to school"t^^chers to 
ascertain the extent to which the trained teachars were able 
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to carry out guidance services in their schools and the 
successes they were able to achiev .• and the problems they 
faced* 


The methodology followed to achieve the objectives 
of this study of careers teachers was limited to specially 
designed questionnaire mailed .to all the teachers who had 
attended the careers» teachers training course of the 
NCERT* The responses of these teachers were content analysed 
to know their viewpoints on successes achieved in 
implementing guidance services and problems faced in this 
regard. 

Findings of this study indicate that 93t33% of the 
respondents had initiated some guidance related activities 
in their respective schools, with activities relateo to 
Information services accounting for the largest number of 
responses followed by counselling related, orientation 
related, pupil inventory and placement and follow up 
services in that order. 


Orientation services included orientation of students, 
teachers and parents, creating guidance consciousness at 
different levels* New comers to the school were also given 
orientation talks to help -effem'adj'us't'to their new physxcal 
surroundings, to get acquainted with various facilities 
provided by the school and to learn how to use them* 
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Pupil inventory service was carried out by some of th^ 
respondents through the maintenance of cumulative record 
cards of the students. These record cards throw a light 
upon the scholastic achievement^ interests, aptitudes and 
abilities of the child. 

I 

Information was disseminated by the careers teachers 
through a number of ways which included morning assembly* 
Bulletin board displays* class and carreer talksj talks by 
experts and field trips. Information service plays a 
crucial role in enabling the child suitable detisions regardlnj 
his educationa and vocational future. The complexity of 
the individual and of the world of work as also the complexity! 

of the factors which need to be taken into consideration 

1 

in the making of educational and vocational decisions and 
plans makes it imperative that the student be given help in 
this area. In the modern era which lives and breathes 
Informatioiie it becomes very difficult^ for the school child 
to stay informed and the more so because parents and teachers 
cannot be of much help since they themselves do not have 
sufficient information regarding these matters, This ie 
where the careers teacher comes into the picture and plays 
a crucial role in providing this service tf the 8tudentS| 
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The responses of the follow up study al^o indicate that 
the careers teachers did hot limit themselves to providing 
.educational and vocational information*to the students but 
went much beyond that Assistance whs given to the students 
for the'selection of subject streams on the basis of part 
achievement^ interests, aptitudes family background, 
educational facilities available, employment opportunities, 
these are'important'factors to be taken into consideration 
to select a subject stream vjhich is best suited for the 
student. 

, ( I 

The careers teachers also provided individual and group 
sessions to the students as a part of the counselling services 
students have to make adjustments to their own inner 
stirrings, fantasies, aspirations, fears and anxieties,jealousies, 
frustrations a-nd aggressions. Failure to resolve problems 
and make adjustments tends to lead to emotional and social 
maladjustment, conflict with tho school authorities, irtterfers 
with learn4-ng resulting in underachievemer.t, truancy, or 
dropping out and consequent unfhalized ppuentials,. A careers 
teachers can to some extent help students not only to f 
solution to immediate problems but also help them learn 
technique's of adjustments which can be u^ed in other life 
situations. Although solving problems end making adjustments 
axe very basic to the entire process of livings the school 
Curriculum' provides little by vyay of learning experie 
In these import,®^^ - areas. 
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Placement and follovy up services were also organised by 
some of the career? teachers* . • 

All these activities focus' on'the different aspects of 
the■development of■the personality of the child.’' 

i , ^ ' I 

Respondents of the follow up study also perceived an 
encouraging attitude of Principals, fellow colleagues, and 
students towards guidance related activities organized in ' 
schools. Without the psychological support of these groups 
it may not be feasible to organize guidance or for that 
matter any activity In the school system* 

The responses also indicate that efforts have to be made 

H I 

to provide reasonably adequate facilities for carying out the 
guidance services. These facilities ^include space facilities, 

. ’ ^ ■ * if' k r 

allocation of funds for guidance in school budget and special 

periods in the school time table. 

1 • • - \ 

Findings of the follow up s.tudy provide adequate evidence- 
of the efforts being made by. the careers teachers to organize 
guidance services in their, school set ups. Guidance services 
are an essential component' of the school education at all 
levels for the all rounds development of ,the child* 



-ry Tf.P. OF PAPER : CHILD CENTRED APPROACH IN PRESCHOOL EDUCATION- 
-** lAlPLICATIONS FOR PRIMARY EDUCATION 


j Amitg Verma* 

' ‘i 

• ’ " * ^ » i 

The National Policy on Education (1986) hhs given 
the highest priority to reforms in primary education in order 
to ensure universal retention of children upto the age of 
14 years* As one of its main resolves, the policy has 
emphasized a child'centred approach at the primary level of 
education, 

■ ^ . ' 

It is imperative to underst,and what a child centred ■ 
approach involves. The key concepts of child centred 
approach are ; 


aim at the development of the total personality of 
the. child. 

.activity based programmes with alternative teaching 


strategies• 

discipline through guidance* 

the pace of learning be set based on children's needs 


and abilities. 


1 



Professor (Mrs) Amita Verma is Head, Department of Child 
Development; Faculty,of Home Science, M.S.University, 
Baroda-390 002. She is a scholar and an expert in the 
area of Child Development of international reputatiion. 
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- non directive teaching r teacher's role as a facilitator 
in learning and development. 

maintenance of positive human relationships between 
teachers and pupils. 

— provision of maximum opportunities to communicate on a 
one to one basisj between teacher and children. 

Buti-. above all# the central focus of the child centred 
approach is play* which has led to the practice of the play 
way approach. Children learn by experiencing, exploring and 
experimenting with the environment. It is play which provides 
ample opportunities for these experiences. 

Advocaters of early childhood education and child 
psychologists have constantly emphasized'that play is away 
of life for the-child, it is the highest form of the 
development of the human being Froebel (1912) said play is 
the child's’ way of interacting with his environmentj his 
work and his job , (Kergomandj 1838 - 1925) and further raore^ 
the nature plants strong play propencities in children to 
meet certain basic needs of development (Gessel & Ilg 1946). 

The basic, nature of child's play lends it-self to 
its use as a mode of learning (Costine, &^Banet (1987) Huttj 
(1979), 
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The child indulges in play .with* utmost seriousness 
and purposiveness. 

I I 

The captivating property of play helps him to 
'concentrate on it> 

I < , ' j- » 

It is indespensable since the child considers' everything 
he does as playful. 

It is an immensely satisfying experience. 

' I ’ 

The,spontaneity with which the child plays, makes.it 
, easi.er for; the teacher since she need not introduce 
. ,^ or teach the -child to play. 

- Qualitative as Well quantitative learning takes place 

t i 

through play, ’ 

' , I '■ 

- Play ensures thdt learning can be a pleeisure and not 
a drudgery since it is the most enjoyable activity 

’ ' the child indulges in. - ' ' . 

- The player has the potential control over the_ play 
material and' situation, thereby aiding learning better 
(Rearden, 1974). 

This being the natiire of play, it has immense value 
when carefully converted into a learning experience, a« 
well as in fostering a Wide range of developmental ch^ngeSi 
The age .between 2-6 years is the first stage and perhaps 
the most crucial stage in the life, where a wide variety of 
learning experiences through child’s play can achieve a great 
deal in equipping the child to deal with his environment 
effectively, in later years. 
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Tizard (1972) emphasizes that the play way-approach, 
as used during the preschool years, can assist the child in 
learning at the primary school. The extension of this method 
at primary school level helps to maintain;a unity a 
continuity between what goes on in pre-school setting and 
what happens when the child enters, the- mainstream of 
education at the primary level. 

Therefore, it appears that the continuity of the- 
child centred approach is of paramount importance■at primary 
level sincei when the formality of the primary school bears 
upon them, the children seem to falter and find it difficult 
to cope with the burden of the curriculum., 

Certain implications, drawn by Hutt (1979) with 
regard to the play behaviour ,of children, which lend them¬ 
selves to appropriate planning of learning situations are 
enumera,ted below : 

» 

Children's play behaviour can be divided into three 

categories , ,, - . 

* 1 / 

EPISTEMIC behaviour which leads to acquisition of 

knowledge and information. Epistemic behaviour is 
exhibite'd in various ways such as problem solving, 
exploration and productive thinking such as behaviour in 
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terms of acquisition of skills. Activities'which give 
children opportunities to exercise these abilities will 
bring out valuable learning and developmental out comes. 

Eg. Science experience where the child is given the material 
to handle and learn principles through it. 

- LUDIC. .behaviour is geared towards having fun and enjoy¬ 
ment but has many advantages such as developing skills in 
symbolic interpretations* innovativeness* perseverance* 
understanding social roles and fantasizing which in turn 
lead to gaining insights in dealing with his environment 
effectively. Eg, creative dramatics* fine arts and 
performing arts. 

Games with rules . -which develop at a later age have 
many social value, such as cooperative behaviour, sports¬ 
manship j competitive spirit and other social skills. Eg, 
Games with Ball and bat, indpor games like chess etc* 

W.heh suitably used, these behavioural tendencies In 
children lead to certain developmental changes which can 
be valuable for primary school learning. Some of these 
changes can be mentioned below - 

Physi cal competenc i_6,s. such as > a neural and muscular 
coordination, maintenance of physical equilibrium leading 
to smooth harmonious series of bodily movements and 
consequent skills in physical activities. 
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Cognitive such as moving from subjectivity t6 

• ^ i t if* 

objectivity? seek c'aU'se-effect relationships; ability to 
analyse synthesise and g'ain access to logic; skills needed' 
for school such as observation, creativity^ perseverance, 
manipulative skill-s,_ to combine letters and words . to '■ 
formulate.,ideas; quantification; ordering,, pairing- necessary 
for--learning^mathematical concepts; verbal expression and 
transition from.sensori-motor intelligence, to symbolic 

■ ' I , • ' • • 

J ^ 

thoughit., '' ' 

' Socio _re mo onaL ^skiJ^l^. such as acquiring and expressing 
self-control and approved modes of social and-emotional 
behaviour and expressions* 

Valuable "as these components of development -are, they 

need to be'nurtured-during the primary yearsj in order to 

aid' in the learning^ and adjustment that children .make* 

* 

" m I 

- ■ jT- ' > 

Mo.difi.catibns required at t^ej^rimary J^yel 
centr ed aobr oach . 

As envisaged in the iVational Policy on Education (1986) 
primary school ednration uhuulU be ycci±'t*il -hovvarUu iriaul oa+.ion 
in children of- various attitudes & values, imparting skills 
and developing the inherent potential in' children to meet 

^ I ’ f 

the future challenge of life* 
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The-poiicy st'ateV.th^t^t/’curriculum arid methodologies 

‘ , 

of learning have '•o be 'Vastly, ia^9dif ied;,to bring-'in el'ements^ 
of problem solving, cre'ativ^'Cy• and relevance"* 

' ^ J’J ; , 

Curriculuip planned should aid in' 'such psychological 
insights, democratic awareness and above all should be rich* 

‘ t 

in cultural at'ta.inment apart from developing academic skills 
in childreri (Hymes,. 1968), It should be viewed as a " 
dynamic process of "‘in ter a c tip n between the pupil and d:he 
teacher. The curriculum, idealistically should help the 
pupils increase theirc;'Sense of individuality by achieving^ 

!' ■ . . ' ' ' ' I 

the nedesrsary skills and to some extent, become masters of 

' * ' .4 I 

their' own^ destinyi. . ' ’ 

■ ' I- 

4.‘i ; • ^ 

Curriculum has thre,^ major dimensions - matter, method 

^ r I ** * V 

and materials'(Grant 1972). 

”< ' ' ' 

Matter is the content of subjects, or syllabus as'we 
usually label il. It includes all the subjects that are'part 
'of primary school .syllabus such as language^ mathematics, " 
social studies and science subjects * Method encompasses' 

' ‘ ' i ' 

th^ teaching strategies and'.disciplinary techniques, whereas 
Materials ' inrl'udea the'physipal set upj classroom organization, 
; Stcdsso'ries and' aids used ih teaching - learning process. 

These aspects of curriculum need to be considered from the 
point of view of a, child centred approach in primary schools. 
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i. • Matter With reference to the matter, that is the 

« ' 
content of the curriculumj modification need to be'effected 

keeping in mind the relevance and approp r iat e ness of the 

content to the children's anticipated future gains in 

terms of skills, abilities, attitudinal and value changes 

(Grant D 4 I972)• 

( ‘ * 

I - Hutt*s (1979) classification of children*s play 
behaviour - the epistemici the ludic and the games with 
rules that the children play can be incorporated into the 
curriculum since these have valuable learning potentials. 

I. - The concentration while planning the subject matter 
should not only aim at specific academic skills but towards 
general cognitive and socio-emotional skills in children*. 

For this, the ludic behaviour, that is the behaviour which 
is geared towards enjoyment basically, but develops skills 
in innovativeness and creativity have to be encouraged in 
children*. For this the curriculum, needs to contain many 
creative activities, fine arts, performing arts and so en, 

- For socializing children, in order to develop spqrtihg 
spirit, cooperation and other.skills for group living^ 
games with rules must become part of the school curriculum, 
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II^ While considering the feiethods and te achin g 

strategies, it should be kept in mind, that the entire 
concept of the child centred approach lies in the way the 
subject matter is imparted to the children, 

- The methods should emphasize activity based programme^, 

r ' I , 

one of the most important elements of the child centred approach* 

- Th.e day to day classroom instruction should reflect 

a balance between teacher directed activities and children’s 
participatory activities (Frank Kessel 1972)» 

- The instruction time may be divided equally between 
teacher's direct instructions followed by children’s personal 
involvement in manipulating and experimenting with materials 
and learnipg through persona^ involvement in the activities 
rather than the abstract oral instructions., 

- Programmes may be conducted in one language but due 
recognition for the childrens mother tongue & spoken language 

is important. Flexibility needs to be built into the programme 
for the teacher to change over to-the spoken language in 
order to get across concepts to the children accurately 
(Frank & Kessel 1972), 



i’ll. .MaterAMs- VVhen we consider the mat^.r. lal.s , which include 
the cl'assrdom erganlzation j physical aet up and aids and 
accessories used in the classroom, many changes are to be 
made in order to fulfil the objectives, of a child centred 

educatien<r • 

Most ofteni in our primary schools children sit facing 
the teacher and the black board. Most classrooms are 
devoid of any other material apart from basic necessities* 
Infact, in many schools, children are made to sit at the 
same desks throughout the year. Mo wonder schools are a 
punishment and a source of severe boredom for many children* 

. I 

Majority of our children live in the rural areas 
and some of them in the tribal areas. These children are 
used to living in open spaces and moving about'constantly! 

f 

If*’ retention of majority of our children in schools is 

t 

one of the main objectives of our education policy* major 
changes are required in classroom organization. Certain 
points, in this regard may be considered - 

- Avoid classroom setting where children face the 
teacher and the black board throughout the day 8. have no 
OrOOfXQ for movement. 

- Children require a variety of environments where 
learning opportunities are provided in order to sustain 
their enthusiasm*' Therefore use of outdoor space too for 
teaching purpioses is importsnt* 
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- In the classroom-too consider dividing children into 

.smalle^r groups seated irl clusters for practical worlc^ at 

\ ' 

least part, of the day. The teacher. should move about in 
the clsssroora while children work in small^groups and give 
instructions.. One to one interaction between teacher and 
children is much easier when this is done. 

— Use of locally available indigenous sources for 
developing material for classrooms is important. 

— Older children could also be involved in developing 
material aids for the class* This*would be an excellent 
practical experience for them. 

IV* - Teacher Training 

< I I • 

But, the most crucial change required in orderi to change 
over from the paternalistic, didatic methods to a child 
■centred qpe at the pfimar-^- level, is in the teacher. These 
teachers are the' persons whi will actually implement 
programmes and any real change can take place only when they 
change their mode of interaction with' children and bring 
about changes in the method of instructions. 

The fundamental difference between a preschool teacher 
and a primary school teacher^ is in the way she approaches 
the children, , By and large, in Indian primary schools,the 
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relationship between the teacher and the pupil is very 
formal, to say the least. An inevitable barrier is built 
between the teacher and the pupils, making informal person 
to person interaction difficult. The large size of the ' 
class too■contributes to this many times. 

Since, the emphasis is to make even primary education 
child centred, close relationship between the teacher and 
children becomes imperative. Partly, this can be achieved, 
within the constraints of large classrooms, if the teachers 
•develop the rlight attitudes 

Attitudes such as approachability, realistic under¬ 
standing of childrens abilities, patience & perseverancej 
open mindedness, and consistency in thought & action will 
be required' of the teacher* ' This requires a lot of effort 
on the part of the teachers, and background in child psycho- 
logy* cultural Understanding apart from general knowledge 
is a must for all primary school teachers. 

Hende, teachers training should concentrate not fnly 
on subject matter, but attitudinal change as well as 
methods and strategy to use with primary school children 
in order to bring about a child centred approach to primary 
level. In this regard some point may be considered ! 
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" -■ While 'training thfe"teachers‘in-subject matter, 
emphasis to be laid on i^levance and appropriateness of 
it to be drawn out for the children’s benefit# 

V 

« 

- training the teachers in 'different methods of 
instruction using innovative' techniques where children are 
given practical experiences and opportunities to explore and 
experiment,^ since this is a key concept of the child centred 
approach., 

- training in discipline through guidance. The National 
Policy oh'Education strongly condemns corporal punishment, 
therefore it is' necessary tctrain teachers to use alternative 
techniques spch. as positive and negative reinforcement and 

s 0 ,on ^ ^ 

- training in using appropriate techniques in approaching 
children. The teachers" should be' trained not to allow 
children to be passive consumers but should engage them in 
stimulating exchanges as often as possible (Grant D.. 1972), 

- the teachers' attitudes should change, through'- 

. appropriates, training .from being aggressive instructors to 
onl^ guiding-influences and facilitators in the learning 
process of ,the jchildren. ^ . 
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- training in the us.e of locally available materials 
and resourpes %o the best possible advantages in classroom 
situation. 

- training in appropriate'evaluative techniques-^ f or 
judging childrens l.evel of development and performance, 

V. ' Evaluation - Regarding evaluation of children's performance, 
certaih changes are necessary. To a certain extent, the 
stereo-typical quantitative evaluation common to almost all 
primary schools, is res-ponsible for the proverbially heavy 

school dropout. Children are segregated on the basis of 

< ' 

marks alone and no other indicators are used, by and large, 

- Since primary school children are too young to be 
judged and labelled in terms of stages of development, a 
qualit a tive measure with a quantitative one would help both 
the teachers and the parents to-assist the children achieve ' 
better., This suggestion needs to be explored further in 
order tp. arrive at a specific method of doing it. 

Conclusion 

* » '' • * 

The reconciliation between the current curriculum system 
on one hand and the environment in which it operatesjf'-^ 
the other are of paramount importance if our education has 
to reach our most vulnerable groups of, children. For this. 
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the theoretical orientation of our primary school education 
should, move .away from teaching just academic skills and move 
towards providing opportunities for development of general 
cognitive, information'processing skills, that is, child^s 
means of "seeking, transforming, representing and using 
information" (Bruner, 1971), ■ ' . • 

We have sufficient knowledge that, what goes on; 
in preschools, does 'not' seem to extend -to pTim'ary years ' 
thefehy causing innumerable adjustment problems for the 
children at. primary level. But ideally "under six and over 
six education should share the same general flow and 
pattern of instruction, the basic aim being confronting 

children with rich stimulation" (Hymes 1968), When this is 

^ 1 . 

, . » ' 

not achieved, retention of majority of our children in 
schools, is likely to become on uphill task. Since, the 
policy aims to. achieve,these goals, the process of teaching 
and learning should be viewed from the point of view of the 
child and hot as an objectives to be fulfilled by the 
teacher. Planner's, administrators, teachers and parents, 
all need to join hands in this matter and help each other 
achieve-refprms in primary education, taking the basic 
principles of ths child centred approach and building a 
viable curriculum for the primary school years. 
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^iTLE-^Ql! CHILD CENTRED EDUCATION: ROLE Oi* PARENTS' 

pACHE,^' ATTITUDES & HOME AND SCHOOL ' 
ENVIROSfMENTS . 


M,C.Joshl* 


In the history of generating the various vital 
human institutions infinite attempts might have^been maffe 
to develop, shape and maintain them that have been handed 
over to us by our cultural inheritance. PrOm the EH»madic 
diad to the formation of extended family, from family to 
wider community or trib'fe,-and f*rom community to society, 
the development required many steps in the ladder of,'evolu*i| 
of human sqciety. Ip order to attain and perpetuate a 

, I 

harmonious social living, society also had to invent T/arieus 
essential ways of regulating and preparing for and maintatninn 
a healthy system. Thus, the custoMs ewi regulations of 
family hierarchy, class stratification based on vocational 
■skills, social regulations and control mechanisms had to 
be-evolved and socially best serving methods and regulations 
had to be strengthened to be adopted finally. "Ifi this- ^4:0968s 
of development of various agencies to maintain smooth social 
relations and prepare children to participate adequately 
ih the expected roles as adylts, formal education, available 

V 

^Pr.M.C* Joshi is Professor of in Jodhpur Univeafity, 

Jodhpur, He is an eminent Scholar and a Paydholagist of 
international reputation. 
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coinmonly for the children,,of society* had ilso to be 

\ ' I 

provided for. This loniversally felt need for imparting 
intellectual# social and vocational skills was commonly 
felt in all societies in all ages, and in all races. To 
meet these basic requirements' the system of school emerged, 

' I ■ ' , 

What a school does depends on the philosophy of education' 
prevalent at the cross-se»tion of time in a society. 

The.aims and objectives of education to be imparted are 

- ^' « 

derived from the philosophy of education accepted explicitly 
or implicitly by the conceaned .-socdety, 

• I 

r 

Without going into an analysis of -these important 
philosophical roots of our education let me come directly to 
the main issue under consideration/ viz.# Child-Centred 
Education, In most of the approaches that are being advocate^ 
these da^fs / and- in the new educational policy too# lopsided 
or highly tijitted approaches and total dependence on the 
charisma of a school is expected, as if the school al«ne were 
the main determiner of education as a whole. In the present, 
paper an analysis is made about the role of factors within 
and without the' school that have been found vitally significanj 
in enric^hing the firuits of education and helping in the 
development of a healthy personality of the students. In 
my view fo^lowigg a ,curriculum and, arranging for extras 
curricular activities are the intervening or arranged 
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activities, partici^GtiOii in which leads to the development 
of a well socic.iized and healthy personality of the students 
beside attaining education. Formal instructions can be had 
individually too without going to the school at all. But 
where are the opportunities for interaction in a mini- 
realistic societ^^ free from"' the pred’ilhnt.'i'OB or idios 3 mcrasies 
and control of parents,, in which under the impartial control 
and suoervision of the teachers the children learn and 
experience the effects of obedience-disobedience, competition 
and cooperation for shared activities, the team-spirit and 
atteirpts for compensating for past weakness and failure, the 
experiences of fellow-feeling, commonness and belongingness 
with the school etc. On the completion of education most 
of these experiences are fineJ^y generalized over the society 
and its values and regulation. 

Thus school is like a realistic mini-world which 
prepares our chliaren to stimulate their specific talents, 
provides opportunities for its realistic expression along- 
wlth other classmates, and creates an atmosphere of healthy 
conpetition and cooperation while following the regfulatio 


of the school. 
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In order to achieve the aims and objectives of 
education it is not only necessary but essential that all 
the agencies related directly and/or indirectly make 
coordinated efforts for this common aim of providing a 
wholesome education to the future citizens of the land. 
Healthy, preparation of the future adults commences with .the 
process of educating them from their childhood at home, ij, 
is through a prolonged sculpturing at home, school and 
society at large that the human child marches through the 
process of various stages of growth and developments 
culminating into maturity of every facet of his life. In 
order that this aim is achieved fully a concerted effort of 
the parents is as important as that of the teachers. Being 
a responsible, and encouraging parents with emotionally 
harmonious and happy home is a? necessary as requiring an 
encouraging, stimulating, school environment under able, 
devoted and involved teachers. Thus education requires 
multidimensional efforts to be effective. 

In this paper an attempt is being made to bring sut 
the importance of all these factors and to demonstrate thei* 
role in providing education that will lead to the develekp- 
ment of healthy personality as a concomitant bye-produnt of 
attaining formal education. 
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I. Rtaadiness for Schooling : 

For their first admission children are not 
delivered at the school as raw material, 'They are already 
a product of 5 to 6 years of home processing. So a school 
can start from that level at which the home has. developed 
the child and what the home is doing to'.him and for him. 

V 

Before a child is admitted to a school, social, 
individual, and communication preparedness is to be looked 
'into. Among these the following are important ones. 

(a) Age ; Beginning of school education Involves 

an emotional weaning of the ohlia. He is to be exposed to a 
totally different set up to play new roles, carry new 
responsibility In a diverse setting. Some children take to 
it smoothly but not all. For many the initial phase is very 
distressing, Oherefore, the parents should gradually.make 
the child ready for the school. Early or late admissions te 
school are likely to precipitate adjustment problems for the 
child because he will be younger or older than others of hr. 
class. A significant difference in the age of admission, 
from the modal one, has bean found to create many social 
and emotional problems for such a child (Baer, 19 58, Peek s. 
Havlghurst, 1962,. Montagu, 1962), Pre-sohool readiness is 
aided by nursery school and kindergarten experiences. But 
then it also creates no speoisl excitement for the school 
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because there is hardly any difference between the two for 
the child previously admitted to nursery school, A starting 
age of 5+ is usually found sufficiently normal for starting 
school education at class one. 

(b) Physical Readiness ; Adequate physical development is a 
prerequisite not only for efficient motor activities but 
equally for mental ones. Delayed physical development is 
found to be associated with poor muscular coordination and 
delayed mental development. The child with delayed physical 
development is forced to face more strains and stresses in 
the company of his physically normal classmates in the 
academic# sports# and social activities (Jones# 1965; 

I 

Rubenstein# Falick and Levitt, 1959). Simon (1959) found 

marked differences in the total configuration of body and 

1 

its relationships with different parts of the body during 
pre 5 years to that between 5 to 7 years age and then with 
7 to 9 years period. The body under 5 years is not yet ready 
■for the type of strains to undergo in the, school. But it 
gets ready between 5 to 7 years' phase. The American studies 
of Simon bring out that to be ready for first grade the 
child should have physical and mental ages of about 6 years 
and 6 months. Therefore, a physically immature child will 
tend to be mentally immature also. According to Simon (1959) 
"Physical maturity is more than skin-deep; It is reflected 
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not only in superficial body features but in the maturational 
status of the centre! nervous system^ which in turn ■underlies 
such behaviour as readiness to submit to restraints and the 
application to tasks". 

Any lack of readiness hampers school adjus’tment even 
during adolescence. The late maturer looks more like a child 

I 

than a near adult. He is regarded as a child by his peers 
and hence is excluded from / many sbcial and sports ^ 
activities. 

Early physical maturity is not accompanied by equally 

I I 

faster mentai maturity. .Hence,-it also creates allround 

^ ' ' 

problems, 

(c) Psychological Readiness ^: Implies the degree of autonomy 
or the degree to which a child is sufficiently capable to 
manage his activities independent of any constant aid and 
guidance from an adult. The degree of sufficiency is decided 
by the child's age-group's expectations. Can the child 
adjust socially to strangers (whether they be teachers or 
classmates)? 'Acceptance of class and school regulations and 
mental readiness to learn what his class demands, Emotional 
control over anger, fear and jealousy are some of the 
requirements," In'this context-j.t is iirportant that such 
psychological .preparedness can be had by proper child-rearing 
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praatices acSopted. Authoritarian parenting leads to make 
children less mature for their age than those brought up 
under .democratic parenting. Permissive parenting does not 
help in learning to confirm to rules and regulations imposed 
by others because it has made the child demanding and 
indulgent at home, An only child has also some disadvantage 
in the beginning in the area of social relationships at the 
school. It takes>hlm longer time to adjust successfully 
to the school than do children with siblings (Ausubel, 1959; 
Livson# 1968), 

Reading Readiness < The children should also be able 
to bead a bit. This makes his class adjustment easier, 
Reading readiness is greatly improved by good family relation¬ 
ships and by home environment that shows respect for and 
interest in written media. Late maturing children are, 
therefore, found retarded in their psychological readiness. 
Since the curriculum is planned in schools according to the 
expected intellectual development of the students in general 
the late maturers have some difficulties in meeting these 
requirements. The early physically maturing students also 
have difficulty because they find the social relationship 
dissatisfying in the school. This may create unfavourable 
attitudes toward.- the school (Clarke and Olson, 1965; 

Jones, 1965), 



II. Effects of Readiness on adi\is-hmen -h» 

Physically and psychologically ready children 
adjust to the new environment and role-demands .of t\\e 
school in time,- Those not yet ready enough have emotional 
tensions and behaviour problems. 

Some children cry when it is time to go to the 
school. They cling, to the mother or may even vomit their 
breakfasts. Ofhers seem to be abnormally quiet and worried 
about in suppressing the external signs of brimming up 
emotional tensions. These are some of the characteristic 
methods of responding to an emotionally tension producing 
situation, Macfarlane, Allen Sc Honzik (1954) found that 
children who react explosively to school at first,may in 
the long run, make better adjustment than those who inhibited 
the expression of strong unfavourable emotions in the 
beginning. 

Children also go through a period of homesickness at 
the beginning' of schooling. Generally adjustment maintenance 
is easier for thg day-scholars than for those who are 
residents. It may .also be kept in view that the pattern 
adjustm'^nt to the first grade does not guarantee a satisfa^to 

• V »» 

carry-^ver to higher classes automatically. Care has 
to be taken by 'all concerned. 



III. Effect of School Rea<31ness on Pfersonality g 

Phirsically and jisychologically ready child 
tends to meet the new situation with poise and self- 
confidence that facilitates smooth- adjustment. ’This 
sucaess reinforces self-confidence. The unready child# 
with his inadequacy# finds it more tension producing. 

Hence his adjustment is a troiabled one in his own eyes 
' as well as of those of peers, parents and teachers. 

Most of the teachers and parent should recognize 
these individual differences in children's adjustment effort# 
and they should try to ease the way by as much care as 
possible, Breckenridge and Vincent (1965) have 'summed 
up the situational dynamics as follows* 

"If the child is quick to smile, to obedy orders, and 

to learn school routines, he often experiences a renewal of 

mothering affection from ^his kindergarten or first grade 

teacher. If he is troublesome to have in the group 

children, slow to fit into the routine and not particularly 

\ 

may expect rebuke and further sense of ie|^ation 
from the adult world". 

Along with these effects of various degrees of school 

readiness, the child, once admitted to a school tries’to 

"do his best. Then he accumulates some experiences, 

V u 
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IV. garlv School fexperjences influences the studentte 
attitude towatd thfe schooling in general. The prinoiple of 
primacy seems to operate here. But these experiences may 
change if subsequent experiences have been of stronger magni¬ 
tude and of severer nature. In the beginning the parents 
and teachers try to paint a favourable image in the mind 
of the child/ but v/hat actually is experienced by the child 
leaves more permanent imprints on his delicate, senstive 
and fresh mind. The effects of early school' experience'^ 
become active whenever a new school is joined. There is, ||o 
guarantee of complete positive transfer of experiences from 
school to school/ class to class or age to age because of 
the participation of many new agents in between which are 
not the mirror-images of earlier ones. 


A school environment that meets the child's expectati*«*n« 
and needs produces pleasantness, ^d fosters good adjustme*t. 


It ip the schools that are unpleasant, resentment & fear 
provoking and mishandling or lacking in care for students 
•n the part of their teachers that have a damaging effect 
on the children's attitudes and personality development. 

They are trapped in an • approach-avoidant' conflict situatioa 
out of which they cannot come. In such cases if th r 
parents are unmindful and harsh on their children's resultant 
sub-average school performance then the children are likely 
to suffer more in shaping their personalities and schodt 
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achievement 

*-* 1 

I , 

Education and personality development is affected 
by the work-environment of the schools^* 

* » ? 

V. Emotional Climate of the School 8 ■ 


Most parents and teachers perceive the physical 
surroundings and facilities only when they think how good 
a school is. Impressive buildings.,,, layout, well equipped 
lii>rary and laboratory and -good staff seem to determine the 


quality of a schoo'l to most people. An these are necessary 
requirements of a good school no doubt but the nucleus of a 
good school is compesed of the quality of psychological 

• I 

environment'that prevails. Teachers' involvement, -job- 
- «Batisfaction and an adherence to the philosophy of 
.school fostering cohesive efforts for an all-round building 
of-.students' personality (which includes educating too) 
is essential to make best use of the facilities. It is 

y 

this type of psychological climate of oneness of purpd^e 
that percolates down to the students and goads them in ^ 
the. healthy channels of activities. It creates good morale 
among all, Hillard (19 54) long back emphasized the impact 
of shared emotional environment's influence in the develop^ 

ment of a strong and healthy self-concept among its studentf 

: ■ , ' ■ 

in the following ways 
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"School should be a place where children are not 
afraid to express the feelings they have. Where mistakes 
can be made without embarrassment; where tears and distur¬ 
bances are not disgrace; where encouragement and sympaiihy 
are offered when needed, ^ere should be fun and laughter 
and perhaps even a bit of teasing. School should be a plac^ 
where children are sure of warm human understanding". 

If school environment is effective then it is 
inportant to find out the conditions that determine it, 

VI. Conditions responsible for Emotional Clim ate in the 
Snhool i 

(a) Teacher's role s The emotional cliniate of a 
school is largely determined by the teachers. What kind of 
a teacher he is, how he is perceived by the students,, how 
he perceives his role and his relationship with his students 
and how closely does he feel satisfied with his capacities 
to fulfil his role-demands? All these are important 
contributors to the creation of a happy, healthy and 
cohesive emotional climate in a school. Job-satisfaction# 
and job-involvement help a teacher in the smooth enactm 
of his roles. He is able to share his feelings of warmth 
with his colleagues and students. Such a teacher s favourable 
attitudes are contagious ,th;^'t easily spread aroun ■ t 
higher levels of education the opportunities of do 
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contacts with students shrink because the students la jjow 
scholastically and emotionally more mature and capable of 
chalking out his activities with least supervision from 
his teachers* After all/ the whole process of education 
is to sculpture the child into an autonomous/ self¬ 
directing/ responsible and productive being from his 
initial dependencies/ other-directness and immaturity. 

(b) Type of Djaciplinq proces s; The school administration 
regulates directly or through the teachers the process of 
discipling. Authoritarian discipling is found to c'reate 
far less positive emotional climate than a democratic 
approach. Over-permissiveness also spoils the emotional 
climate of the school because it is directionless. It is 
also a fact that when the rules are properly explained to 
and understood and respected by the students it leads to 
favourable attitudes toward the authority. Representation 
of some students in the discipline board createw a feeling 
of fairness and justice among the students. This however 
is practicable at post-primary schools only. But it 
does promote healthy emotional climate in the school. 
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(c) S tyQ-S-S -Of Comp.etltion t A highly competitive 

atmosphere in a school has an unsettling effect on the 
emotional climate. It constantly ignites the'students 
into rivalry. The effects of an atmosphere stressing to 
vie has very damaging consequences for those who fail 
in attaining the goal and thus it leads to a feeling of 
smug self- satisfaction on the part of those who succeed. 

Here it may be mentioned that this philosophy of high 
competitiveness will gradually envelop our educational 
system al'so as the country advances further in industrializa* 
tion. In an industrialized culture constant cut-throaU 
competitions are the norms of the business. Schools and 
colleges also reflect a preparation toward the same end. 
During last one decade Japan has witnessed an intolerable 
stress generated in this manner,in their school system that 
has been found to be very fatal for the well being of the 
large majority of the students. Therefore, a highly 
charged competitive atmosphere is basically detrimental 
for building a harmonious emotional climate ,in the school 
and healthy personality development of children. 
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VII, Effect o£ Emotional Ciimaite on Personality 's ‘ 

The emotional' climate of the school does not' 
only affect educational process-but it influences the. 
development of personality of the children. The effects of 
emotional climate of home and school are not confined to 
familiar and school adjustment ■ Only but also on the relatively 
stable pattern of behaviour. If a student has to work with 
persons who are generally tense and anxious due to competiti¬ 
veness, poor personality adjustment or'' other conditions 
then he will also, unintentionally, fall into the same 
pattern. Nearly 4 to 6 hours spent daily in a school amounts 
to a significant period of time. Therefore, the quality 
of emotional climate of the school has a direct effect 
on the personality of the students, vlt is particularly 
more prone to be affective in the earlier phase of the 
formative years of a child’s and adolescent's life. It 
can in some ways affect the early adulthood also. The 
early years become more sensitive for imprinting because 
the child ordinarily is under one teacher through the entire 
day, except during recess. The classmates are also the 
same during all teaching periods of a day. Therefore, he 
is constantly under the same emotional exposure. 

The early phase is also more sensitive and susceptible 
the influence of the teacher because the child has not yet 
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acquired wider experiences of life and has not yet 
developed the critical judgement abil,ity. Later on, 
with greater socialization and growing maturity, the 
dependence on the teacher is also reduced. Childhood is 
a delicate period of molding personality too. Therefore, 
this phase of childhood requires utmost care, 

VIII, Teacher’s Attitudes & Beha'^iour s 

Educating is done by the teachers in the 
school. Their attitudes and behaviour become agents of many 
consequences for the students. A teacher's influence on the 
children's personality development is second to parents 
‘ only. During the early delicate, formative, highly sensitive 
and receptive period of rapid growth and development ,the 
significant persons that function in the psychological 
field of a child leave their imprints on the mind of the 
child. The modeling effect is operative there all the 
time (Bandura and Walter, 1959; 1963). The teacher-taught 
relationship, its intensity and temper charges the 
emotional climate of the class. The pupil-teacher 
relationship is qualitatively determined by the attitudes 
that the -teacher has toward teaching and the taught. 

Mutually coherent perception leads to the interplay of a 
harmonious climate. When the teacher perceives the 
students as eager, cooperative and complying his attitudes 
are favourable, while perception of a student as troublemaTce*, 
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defiant and diainteresled develops unfavourable attitude 
toward him, rtudents attitudes toward the teacher# 
whether positive or negative, are rebounded by the teacher. 
However, at higner class levels a qualitative change 
takes place in the teacher-pupil Interactions. It tends 
to become more formal too. As a matter of well documented 
fact a stage comes when the young adolescents develop 
a sort of hero-worship for their preferred teacher 
(Chausky, 1958; Christensen, 1960; Medley, 1961; and 
Yando, 1968), 

Recently Jo^hi and Smghvi (1905# pp, 107-409) 
investigated the characteristics of teacher, taught and 
teaching from primary to college level vis-a-vis'their 
personality characteristics. They used the Hindi versions 
of Cattell series of 16 PF, HSPQ and ESPQ together with 
measurement c " perception of Teacher, Taught and Teaching 
by S.D, tec’nnique, 

(i) The students, at ail levels, attributed more positive 
qualities to "t::Ujht" than their teachers at the respective 
grade levels, 

(a) Perception of teacher by teachers; The teachers and 
taught perceived "teacher" in a similar way at all educational 
stages, /However, teachers self-perception was found to be 
more realistic than their students self-rperception, Teachers 
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attributed more P (potency), A (activity), and E (evaluation) 
to "teaching” than did their students. Interesting 
personality correla’tjes of these perceptions were obtained. 

Those primary school teachers who perceived "teacher” 
as highly potent ' (P) , active (A) and valu^le (E) ^ere 
found to be emotionally more mature (c+) , accomodating 
and serious (E-), and conscientious' (G+). At the middle 
school level perceivers of these attributes were significantly 
higher on sobriety and seriousness (E-), group-dependent 
(Q 2 -) and socially more precise (0^+). At the secondary 

stage only conscientiousness (G+) factor was found 
significantly higher among teachers perceiving ''teacher” 
high on P,A, and E dimensions. Finally such college 
teachers perce.ived "teacher” high on P,A and E Who were 
themselvevS assertive and stubborn (E+) and had a high self- 
concept (Q_+) formation. 

V • ft ir 

* 

As regards "teaching", venturesome and socially 
bold (H+) and conscientious (0+) teachers perceived 
"teaching" high on P, A and E in the primary schools. In 
"the middle schools teachers who were high on trusting 
(l-) perceived "teaching^’^ highly. At the secondary level 
social warmth (A+) was the sole outstanding attribute of 

t 

teaciaers perceiving "teaching" highly. At the college level 
,.a3sej::|ltt^re ■ and- dominatingness (E+) characterized teachers 

) , r 

i i 

who perceived "teaching" highly. 
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Ainong the students the following characteristics 
'were noted, 

a) At the primary level social-warmth 4A!+) 
characterized students perceiving "teacher" highly. 
Enthusiastic, happy-go-lucky (F+) traits went with higher 
perception "fceacher" among the students of junior high 
school. But at the secondary level scholastic brightness 
(B+) and serious and sober (P-) students tended to perceive 
"teacher" highly. At the college level students who were 
high on conscientiousness ( 0 +) and secure and confident (®-j 
perceived "teacher" highly. 

(ii) Taughts 

i) 'Venturesome (H+) but tenderminded (1+) 
students of primary level perceive "taught" highly. This 
is a projection of self-image, 

li) At the middle school obedient and conforming (E»|, 
enthusiastic (F+) and relaxed (Q^-) students perceived 

"taught" highly, 

iii) Emotionally mature (C+) and high self-concept 
controlled (Q 3 +) students of higher secondary perceived 
"taught" highly, 

i'v) Among the college students "taught" was perceived 
highly by those who had high self-concept (Q„ + ) formati#** 
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(iii) Teaching i 

i) At the primary school socially warm (A+), 
tenderminded (l+) and venturesome (H+) students rated "Iteachinf" 
highly. 

ii) Enthusiastic (P+) and expedient (G-) students 
rated "teaching" highly at the middle schoo.l level. 

iii) At the secondary school no special personality 

1 

attribute was found to discriminate between high and low 
rating on teaching. But the college students who were more 
enthusiastic (P+) and conforming (E-) tended to rate "teachiim" 
highly* 


Among the students it was seen that at the primary 
level venturesome (H+) but overprotected or dependent (1+)' 
students perceived "teacher" and "teaching" high on P,A & E 
dimensions. At the junior high school happy-go-lucky (F+) 
but self-reliant (l-) , relaxed (Q^-) and bright <B+) student# 

perceived highly on all the three concepts. But at the 
secondary level there was no distinguishing predisposition, 

s 

However at the college level high self-concept 
control CQ 3 +)’ is the trait distinguishing "teacher" as well 
as '"taught" concept responses. 



'.'-V 'Foctor onalysis further revealed significant different! 
perceptions across the 'JDur educational levels and concepts, 

IX, Factors influenc in g Teacher-Student Relationship ! 

'.['here are various factors that influence it 
among then the following arc prominent oness 

(a) Cu 1 tura l steree ^ if favourable, is conducive for 

positive relationships. It also enhances self-respect and 

i , 

self-pontrol of the teacher. These days, in our country, 
the commonly used term for a teacher in popular parlance, 
even in movies is "master" the connotation of which is well 
known to all, the sense in which it-is used today. The 
ancient concept oi "Guru" has turned into a totally different 
connotation' in a common tnen's vocabularly. These are 
disparaging portrayals, It leads no far from satisfactory 
image of a teacher in the minds of the public. Hence the 
teacher-student relationships cannot be expected to be 
satisfactory at all (Audecson, Anderson, Cohen and Nutt, 

1959: Cohen, ISGSr Schwartz, 1960). These unfavourable 
social stereotype-s create unfavourable attitudes toward 
teaching as a career and a negative attitude toward teachers 
in general the mindj of the young ones. Every teacher is 
ab3e to sense how their students feel about them. This 
lurcher complicates the development of proper relationship, 
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(b) F Students perception of 

"favouritism" o: the part of their teachers is also crucial. 
Usually demanding and overindulged students complain about 
it. Usually a better than average student in any area of 
activity attracts more attention on any teacher. Sometimes 
students belonging to poor social class complain that their 
classmates of upper social class get more favourable treat¬ 
ment. Perhaps intellectually more stimulating background of 
upper social class students^ who performed better# attracts 

a teacher's attention in such cases. Boys generally tend to 
be more trouble-precipitating in a class than girls. If the’ 
girls are found to be complimented for their better 
achievement and behaviour# the boys tend to allege favouritism 
or partiality, 

(c) Tea cher' s att 1 tude ; Students also sense very quickly 
their teachers' attitudes toward them. Teacher's interests 
or lack of it is also gauged by them, A good teacher is 
identified as one who likes his students# is interested in 
them as people# encourages them to work upto their capacity 
and to conform to school rules. He is perceived as one who 
is personally secure and self-assured. Such teachers are 
rated as poor who are perceived-by their students as hostile# 
indifferent# unfriendly and punitive in their attitudes# 
lacking in \mderstanding their pupils# primarily self-concejrne.d 
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and weak in providing leadership to the students. Students 
generally take i ndue advantages of such teachersy work below 
their capacity and create class-room troubles (Cheong and 
*DeVault, 1968; Johnson, 1957; and Symond, 1960). 

(d) TRaching techniques A. A Iteacher's' performance comes 
to the. forefront every day and in every school period. There¬ 
fore it is the anchor on which teaching and it influence on 
the personality of the students depends to a significant 
degree. When teaching is felt as boring, the classes are 
dull and uninspiring, the students are tempted to indulge in 
starting that may appear to be exciting to them. They develop 
negative attitudes toward teachJLng and the teacher. The 
teaching techniques adopted may be very advanced or -tioo 
simplified or very routine for'the age and intellectual level 
of the students, A young and ambitious teacher may be tempted 
to use a technicTue advanced to the level of his students to 
Impress them while the older teachers may tend towaixl the 
other extreme. 

Classroom controlling strategy is also an important 
part of the processof of teaching. It is usually seen that 
authoritarian, strict and punitive controls are disliked 
as much at the school as at home. Similarly very permissive 
and vacilating disciplining as weak and ineffectual, Th& 
students show contempt for them. It is ridiculed behind the 
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teachBr's bacTc* Therefore, a consistent, reasonable 
steady conformity has to be Implemented. 

(e) Teacher's Personal Adjustme nt an d te aching efficiency; 

A personally well adjusted teacher is able to establish 
warmer relationship with his students. According to Hell and 
Washburne (1961) there are three types of teachers* 

(a) Turbulent, i.e., blunt, impulsive, tense and unpredictable. 
They tend to express their feelings and thought in verbal 
and physical aggression; Cb) Fearful teachers are basically 
insecure, helpless, dependent and defensive. They become 
.tools in the hands of their students and others; (c) Self - 
Controlled teachers are sensitive to the attitudes of 
others, they want to run the things properly, expect 
conformity of rules from the students. They command greater 
respect from the students. It should now be clear how the 
teacher-student relationships affect the students personality 
and performance. 

The role of school as a shaper of personality is 
formidable. Teachers are next only to the parents in 
influencing children. 

Teacher-child relationship has greatest impact in 
early school years. Here the teacher plays the role of 
surrogate parents during the school hours. With further 
growth in age teacher's impact decreases (which Is also true 
for parental influence). 
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The child grows between the two worlds of home and 
school during his early formative years. If these two 
worlds are similar in their values, attitudes and, involve¬ 
ment then each reinforces the other in the development of 
the child. The similarity between them should be between 
the values held by the parents and teachers, their ways of 
guiding and disciplining the child be consistent, general 
environment encouraging, and inviting individuality, 

•patience, realistic expectations and realistic reinforcements 
should characterize it. If there is significant discord 

between these two worlds the child is pushed from one court 
the 

to/other like a poor shuttle cock, e.g., if teachers put 
high value on studying and parents put low value on it, 
the child is tom between the two, not knowing which standard 
he is to accept. 

School is, in many respects, more important in deli¬ 
vering, early in formative stage of life, a miniature world 
experience to every student whether he is from the Indulgent 
or rejecting parents. He is exposed to a socialization on 
a realistic matrix where he is expected to be encouraged for 
such role-enactments that are within the circumference of' 
social and educational expectations; where healthy cooperation 
and competition takes place; where making a realistic self- 
appraisal is possible; I-t is in the healthy school environment 
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alone that the child leams self-acceptance/ self—understandin'^/ 
realistic expectations, possibility of repeated experiences of 
success and identification with healthy models. Formal 
education seems to be just an instrumental procedure to 
usher in healthy socialization. 

Attitude toward education and school also influences 
not only achievement hut also the development of personality 
because the child's attitude towa^ education and school 
a|fect his adjustment to the situation. His adjustment will 
influence his self-concept as a.person. There is a circular 
relationship between the child's personality and his school. 
Ac^ffiording to Hurlock (-19S3, p, 322) "his personality largely 

I 

determines his adjustment to school and his adjustment to 
school greatly influences his concept of self"*- 

X, Students' Attitudess 

A student's attitude toward his school affects the 
academic and extra-academic adjustments. The quality of 
these adjustments influences the judgements his teachers, 
classmates and parents make of him. Their judgements a;ffect 
their behaviour toward bim^. The way parents, teachers, and, 

' j i ' ' ' 

Qlassmates treat him shapes his self-concept. 


t 
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Breckenridge and Vincent (1965)'' found that 
Ldents with favourable attitudes toward education " ' ’’ 
gtinerally work up to their capac'itifes and make good 
school adjustment while those with unfavourable attitudes' 
beldng to" the underachiever group arid problem' studen'ts 
This lack of smoothnadjustment reduces motivation. 


Role of Family t Once formed these attitudes toward' 

school are difficult to change. If the family helps 

' • " " ■ ' ■ ' , ..... - _ . '‘ 

in building up a favotirable attitude, the child is likely 

' ' - - " II ''."V, ‘ ,1 j . .fl’ ,, i' ■ j .. 

to take it with him when he enters the school. But many 

■ J, i'i.’ 1 ''(l-.'j' y' '-r, j . 

' ‘ 11 i<’.'• ^ ' . *;jr' -3 -ft , J-i 

parents tend to be careless in this respect or may pairif’ ' 

a false picture of the school, 'It'hhs also‘been found 'tha^-f' 

' % 

a child generally has favourable attitude at first perslstinf 
in this first school year, Subsaquant'ly the novelty and 

w 

excitmeitt are over because of the routine familiarity, ' The 
increased experience in the school'also diminishes the basi«" 


exciting appeal, /according to Bstvan (l959) this initial 
sensitivity to different aspects of’school and schooling 
leads to a decreasing return in subsequent school years 
This may be associated with dterioration in the child's 
attitude toward school, M-itchell and Shephard (1967) found 
gradual dislike for school to develop in increasing;order. . 
from 6 to 15 years, of age,., The child, gets bored with 

' ’ • j M ' I > f J ' I 1 ’ 

school and• a latent antagQnisiii;-may,deye4-pp fpr. it, Thp 
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restrlctions imposed by Vie scViool and ■f'eacher's trsatniGnt 
Is now resented by the children. Thus the children become 
■ less fond of school than they were Initially, 

i 

A. 4 -titude of Older Students; The attitudes of older students 
also influences significantly,the quality of attitude 
formation in the younger children studying in lower classes, 
Joseph (1969) found more resentment among adolescent 
school, children than among the primary ones. 2'Iuch of the 
same holds true, proportionately perhaps, for the college 
students. 

XI. Cause of deteriora'fcion of favourable attitudes ; 

(a) Unrealistic Images The deterioration in atttitudes 
may occur due to many factors. An unrealistic concept 
about school (as a place of enjoyment) or a false idea 
that schooling is the 'k.e- to vocational placement etc, may 
be found to be non-existent very soon. Complaints about 
curriculum are also voiced as being out of date or irrelevant 
to real world. Here a readymade key to solve future vocational 
success and smooth sailing in life seem to be the source 
of such, complaints because schools, colleges and universities 
are not polytechnics, A society needs imparting, generating 
and transferring knowledge on every aspect of education 
not only about perparation "‘for future jobs. The place of 
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art/ aesthetics, literature,philosophy, history, and 
other subjects of humanities and social sciences are 
needed for their ovm sake to widen the mental horizons. 

I 

Education is not a favtory for producing technician or 
technologists of a particular trade for which their might 
be great current demand and. which will not be in so great 
a demand after the decade due to over-production of them. 
Moreover, what type of technology can there be without 
sound knowledge of basic $ciences. 

But the young ones do complain because of their 
faulty conceptions about education as a direct royal road 
to vocational placement, 

Cb) Socialization as a factor In attitude formation? Beside 
these student-centred factors there are other sources that 
too affect attitude toward education. They affect students 
attitudes too. Girls are found, as a whole and at every 
age, to have a more favourable attitude toward education 
and school than boys. Consequently they work with more 
positive inclination. They trouble their teachers less and 
rebel less against school rules. Now this difference in 
attitude development is not genetic. It is a product of 
child—rea ring methods. Tj-je methods used in chi Id-hr.'riTn'ng 
at home influence what attit-udos uud hohaviuur the child 
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will learn. These are then carried to the school from 
home, ; A child with hostile attitude toward ^larent may 
transfer this hostility upon the school and teachers. 

If parents' are authoritarian and the style of ’home- 
adjustment has forced the child to be meek and timid/ he 
will tend to be timid in the school too. Or he'may 
compensate for the home timidity by developing aggressive, 
negative and obstructive ,attitudes and behaviour in the 
school, 

It has been found consistently that parents who 
bring up their children and supervise' their' activities in a 
permissive, positive and encouraging manner help in the 
development of adaptive behaviour in their children. This 
ia likely to become generalized if school also tries similar 
approach (Welgand, 1957). Cottle (1968) has summed up 
this dynamics very aptly when states that “good parents 
produce good students". When parents show little Interest 
in their children or in their schoolwork and when there is 
little exchange of affection, children have little moti¬ 
vation to do things to please their parents. Therefore, 
school work also suffers which culminates in a dislike for 
school and education. Therefore, any unfavourable parent- 

child relationship,, whether overlndulgenoe, rejection. 
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overpro'taction or dominationis likely to "cripple the 

•I 

child's chances of adjusting successfully to the school 
situation, either socially or scholastically" (Mussen, 
Conger and Kagan, 1969) . 

(c) Home Environment ? Poffenberger (1959) found that 
parental attitudes toward school and education affect 
children's interests in schooling and studies. 

What the parents think of school its teachers and 
its worth to the young ones in the present and for the 
future largely influences the student's attitude toward 
education, teachers and studies. Parent's attitude may 
increase or dampen their ward's motivation for studies 
(Cooper & Lewis, 1962? Harrison, 1968? and W^rriner, 

f 

Foster and Trites, i966). Young children also adopt tho 
s^ttitude of older same sex sibling with respect to school, 
teachers and studies. And all. this is'passed on to the 
young .one- at a stage of development when he is not mature 
enough to or experienced enough to foriTi an unbiased 
judgement of his own, St^ne and Church (19 68) have very 
aptly summarized these developments in the following 
words: 

"Some of our negative feelings cilr>out education are 
early communicated to our children, making it difficult £ui. 
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"thein to approach schoo with enthusiasm that is develop- 
mentally so timely. Quite early adults (especially men) 
convey to children (especially boys) that school is to be 

r 

spoken . of disparagingly, that it is something of a panel 
institution, that it is less an opportunity than a forced 
drudgery and that real life ends at the schollhouse door." 

(d) Social Class Influences; Pai’ental attitude toward 
education are influenced by,their social class. Middle 
class parents are found to lay great emphasis on the value 
of schooling and academic achievement as stepping-stones 
to vocational and social mobility and enhancement. There¬ 
fore, they encourage ravuux-abJp* aLt-iLudes in bheir wards-- 
(SearS/ Maccoby and Lavin# 1957; Stout, 1969). 

Many lower class parents feel that much of the 

i V 

school work done by their wards has very little scope for 

application in the after school life and hence schooling is 

i 1 waste of time and waste of opportunity for possible returns 

of income earned by child labour. Even in advanced country 

a 

like U.S.A, the lower class parents think that/ teacher’s 

Job is to discipline their wards arid hence they express 

no responsibility for the child’s attitudes and behaviour 
, 1 
(Kandal and Lesser, 1969). The lower class parents are 

equally unconcerned about their- child doing his homewojik 
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(f) Loss _of_Vaj-ue pf Acaoemlc Excellenc es Among the students 

of faculties of Huruenities ^ Social Sciences and Science/ 
academic achievement seems to have lost its appeal among 
the students of today. This trend was found in American 
schools and colleges too (ColemaH/ 1960), Therefore, attaining 
academic excellence has lost its appeal. 

All these sources of unfavourahle attitudes not 
only pol-lute educational process but .they also produce unsatis¬ 
factory personal and social adjustment (Garrett & Haller, 

1964; Rubenstein, Falick & LeVitt, 1959). It leads to the 
development of a stable grumbling and disproportionately 
criticizing attitude development (Harris, 1950). Lack of 
favourable attitude toward education creates laxiness and. 
lack of motivation for study. Thus, they underachieve. This 
is not confined to any particular subject but it affects 
over all studies. Intense dislike for school may also 
lead to school phobia and consequent trauncy. Underlying 
the large dropouts and school misdemeanors are these 
cummulative effects of unfavourable attitudes toward 
schooling. 

It is e serious matter to note here that the 
attitudes toward education not only affect odiication but 
personality development also, ^irst of all these attitudes 
affect school and college adjustment. ,The type of exporj^-nces 
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in student-teacher relationship,and with peers an under- , 
standing is generated .about people in general, of situations 
and of himself. It is. developed in an environment that is 
heterogeneous in contrast to the home environment. In U.S.A. 
it is found that the behav^-our of persons having the advantage 
of atleast 2 years college education is more flexible, 
democratic, more understanding of others and less authoritarian 
than those who did not have this much exposure of the college 
(Bloom & Webster, I960; Jarrett & Haller, 1964; V/arriner, 

f 

Foster and Trites, 1966). It will be very difficult to 
generalize these findings to Indian situation where an 
opposite trend seems to prevail. The greatest direct influence 
of the process of education comes from the large number of 
opportunities for self-evaluation in terms of one's age-mates. 
It is done through the level of achievement, teachers' and 
classmates' behaviour toward him and his social and extra¬ 
curricular achievements as compared to his classmates. 

Education was once considered as a symbol of status 
and hence has influenced in self-concept via the favourable 
judgements made by one's social group. Although neither 
education nor the teachers have a high prestige in our 
country yet academic achievement does get recognition some¬ 
times, So it should be encouraged at.home and at the 
school. 
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In this paper the role of teachers and parents in the 
process of educating a child is explained in terms of factors 
that have been mostly side tracked so far. The importance of 
parent's attitudes, home environment, school environment, 
teacher's attitudes and their effects on an allround deveDon- 
ment of a child's attainment and personality are reviewed. 

The importance of teacher-pupil relationship, factors that 
affect it and the conditions that influence teachers' role 
and students' attitudes are brought out. Given these condi¬ 
tions the imparted child-centred education will be most 
productive and creative. 
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.|»TTt£: OF PAPER ; ENCOURAOr-fG CREZ-'T’TVTTY AMOmost CHILDREN 


^olonel Narsn Tewari* 


1 , To-<3ay's World is contracting in space due to 
population explosion and high degree of industrialisation. 

This has given rise ho many complex problems and the living 
on tomorrow's world would be nore and more complex. The 
Scientists, Engineers, Industrialists, Architects, Sociolo- 
gistHi Politicians, Educators &nd the people at large would 
have to find and search new and novel solutions, to various 
problems for improving the quality of life, besides, survival 
and existence , Vie would have tc be more creative than what 
we have been. Hence it is imperative that people collectively 
and individually formulate, m'^th-rdology to encourage children 
of today who arc the citizens of ■■,omorrow, for the development 
of 1 p Hon |- pn t.l v*"' Halcnt. Crsative citizens will not only 
solve problems creatively, but also prevent problems. 


2. Creativity is a fusion of perspective In a new way, 
{'Me Keller), the capacity to £-:r.d new connejrtions (Kubic) , 
the new and novel relationships (Rogers), ^^curence of 
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composition which is new (Murry) , the disposition to make 
recognition and innovations (hasswel), an action of rtiind 

that produces new ideas (Gerard), the moulding of experience 

into new organisations (Taylor), the presentation of new 
constellations o.f meanings (Ghiselin). 

3, Carl Gregory has defined Creativity as "The production 
of an idea, concept, creation‘or discovery that is new and 

useful or satisfying to the creator or some one else in some 

\ 

period of time." 

r 

4, Creativity combines in unique and diverse ways 
previously existing unknown phenomenon of nature. The 
continuous manipulation, and juxta-position of ideas and 
concepts through mental gymnastics evolve new thoughts into 
future, converging into thoughts, unthought of, killing the 
obsolete. According to Shaw, "Science is always wrong, it 
never solves a problem, without creating ten more, 

5, Of all the powers of a man creatiTity Is the most 
unique and hence we have to find creati're methods and process 
for development of creativity amongst c^ildrert, To create, 
the mind must be withdrawn, open itself rcr a time, then 
focus it's forces and project individualised image of 
itself to an external medium* 
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6j Research indicates that creativity and intelligence 
quotients are go- related) below about 120 IQ. it is also 
seen that boys who are more close Lo their mothers and the 
gj_]^ls who are more close to their fathers during the period 
from 4 to 7 years will become more creative than others and 
this theory explains why there appears to be more creative 
men than women in the world; The child at this time is 
enchanted by warm effect of the opposite sexed parent and 
responds by creative manipulation of his immediate environment. 
This view of creativity has more consequences for parents, 

7, Research has also shown that creativity potential is 
highest amongst children upto 7 years, and it tapers off from 
the age of 10 years and is at minimum at High School age. 

This is so because of the present educetional. system, 
schooling, teachers and society at larce, wherein, the child 
has to read, write learn and re-producfl to be accepted as a 
high achiever, in a competitive job or;.ented world. Thus the 
merit of a child is judged by his marki# capability to re¬ 
produce from memory, give ste'ftjtyped answers and find solu¬ 
tions to problems applying the accepted lormulil and norms, 
providing no scope for the child to even express, much ^ 
less be judged by his capacity to thlnl and be i^reativ 
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8, For the development'.of children , ■ the.-following factors 

are responsible to inject, infuse and stimulate creativity, 

1 

(a) Parents, 

I 

(b) Teachers . 

(c) Educational System' 

(d) Social environment 

r 

parents and, creativity 

9, Host .people think that creativity follows the law of 
genetics but in my opinion it is nOt> and the Statistics also 
fev^^'-^l it* It is ,hot necessary that children of talented, 
creative persons would be like their parents, and vice-versa. 
Creativ-ity' is neither herditary nor the monopoly of a few. 
However studies on creativity in various countries reveal 
that children of upper and middle class have shown-^ceater 
talents as they have more freedom and are not governed by 
strict rules and regulations of society. 

The parents can initiate the child in creative recreations 
and occupations like reading, sports etc., which are 
exciting, thrilling and adventurous. 

’ t 

Some of the ways to stimulate and encourage creativity 
amongst children, by the parents are discussed below;- 
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fligh ts of Imagination 

10. Materials which develop the -imagination of the child 
should be provided to children by parents to kindle the 
flame of cr^ativityi Parents should encourage the natural 
inclination of the child. The imagination develops the 
ability to think. 

Enriching the Imagery 

11. Paii^y tales/ mythological stories, folk stories of 
which we have rich literature, should be given and children 
should be encouraged to a part of supplementary reading in 
school curriculum, 

* __ 

Dav Dreaming and Creativity 

12. Children should be given enough trme so that they can 
do daydreaming for their developmen-.. Most parents keep 
children so busy that they find no time for their own thought 
pursuits. Normal tendency amongst parents is to keep the 
children busy, either doing home wor'< or household work 
which does not give them any time originate, germinate 
and incubate creative thought process. 
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Conceptional Dpport'anism 

13, The children should be given' chance' to look for the 
unexpected, A creative child "can be compared to a wayward 
bride-groom who. during his wedding ceremony evaluates the 
potentialities of bridemaids. 

Idea and Media 

14. Children should be able to express their ideas orally j 
or in a written form and asked to keep a record. They should 

do a great deal of writing, talking and thinking aloud. This! 

\ 

will bring clarity and clinical filteration of divergent * 
thinking, and converge into creative ideations, ' 

Acceptance of Lateral Thinking 

15, Lateral thinking is looking at something differently, 
of moving from familiar to unfamiliar, from known to unknown, 
Parents should accept the children's new concepts, analogy, 
syhetics and bionics. Fortunes are made that way. At times 
they be made to do lateral thinking by prompting. 

Reward Individuali ty 

16. Children do crazy things. Their craze should not be 
curbed. It should be encouraged by show off to friends and 
relatives, so that child feels proud of his ideas and 
ideations, 
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Love them end t he ir crfjabiv lt^- 

17 . Children respond much more, when they feel they are 
loved, liked and adored. Love is a creative relationship 
between the child and it fosters creativity. 

Teacher taught and Creativity 

18. The'-teacher is much more responsible for nurturing 
creative thinking. It is the teacher who identifies the 
creativity of the child. T^e creative child in a classroom 
would give tough time to the teacher by giving arguments, 
behaviours, communications, verbal and non-verbal and 
conflicting ideas leading to new ideas. The teacher must not 
only encourage such behaviour but also exploit the talent 

of the creative child by being a catalyst. 

Trouble Maker to Troblg Shooters 

19. The trouble making by creative children'may be 
disturbing in classroom. The teacher should transfer, this 
in a positive, constructive ways so that ■:;heir potentialities 

take an outstanding direction. 

Let them work in their own way 

20. Creative children march to a different drum beat are 
not condusive to work in a group, Th^ teacher should be open 
snd feasible, and give., a challenge that they can 
demonstrate their creative skills. 
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Creativitv and Class Rpom Acbivi-ty 

21* A mutual self discipline for each other between the 
teacher and the taught must prevail and they should welcome 
each other's issues and responses. 

Question and Response by C]>tii<^ren 

22, Questions and response technique as suggested by 
Louis Robin helps the children to think creatively. Some 
of these can be usefully employed by teachers as given 
below:- 

a) During discussion, ore person talks at a time 
and interruptions are out of order, 

b) Probe beyond the answer to Yes/No questions, why, 
how, when, where etc, 

c) Consider your quest.ons; is it specific? Is the 
responsibility of t'ie leamer clearly evident? 
Does the learner kiow tx/hat is expected of him? 

d) The questions should b- asked clearly leading to 
development of the purposes teacr-sr had in mind 
while using the ques-ions? E.c,, to stimulate 
thinking, search for •‘elacionships, design 
experiments, make observations, etc. 

e) If the teacher feels there is a value in children 

learning to pose questic-s, then teacher must 
respond to children's, questions, some positive 
encouraging way. ' - 
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f) Ask the qua St ions, then wait. If the children are 
to learn that the responsibility for thinking is 
theirs, teachers must give them time to think 
and respond. 

g) Different kinds of questions should be posed to 
stimulate different kin<fis of purposes or 
objectives. 

h) Questions should be structured in a way that 
there is no one "Correct" answer. 

j) ' Give children the chance to find out for themselves 

that their ideas may be of little value, 

k) Provide the time and opportunity for more than 
one child to respond, 

l) React to the children's responses in a variety 
of wavs in order to present any subverbal cues. 

T eacher as the cata lysjb__o^_crG_atiyity 

Here are some of the tips for teachers to stimulate 

creativity during teaching sessions 

(a) Don't be too threatened by the exceptional child 

or the unexpected response. ' It should be a 

laboratory for democracy. 

(b) Don't bo too concerned about a higher noise 

- It is a "a busy hum", full of activity. 

Activity promotes creativity. 
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(c) Don't be blinded by "intol]igence" test acores - 
they don't tell the whole story* 

(d) Forget and the "mistakes", 

(e) , Don't jgt your pride get in the way- of your 

teaching, different kinds of children learn in 
different ways. Individual differences amongst 
children must be recognised. 

(f) Never set time limits, standards or sets, give 
them enough time of their own. 

(g) Le-t them "test" their limits", 

(h) Don't let the pressure for "evaluation" get the 
upper hand, 

(j) Give them a chance to "warm up" to produce ideas. 

(k) Give them home work, the answers of which require 
original thinking. 


Computers and Creativity 

22. Talking about computer and creativity may sound like 
combining beauty and the beast. But -Ihe capacity of a 
ccnputer is immense, to stimulate-, substitute, combine, and 
process vast variables. An intelllge-t manipulation of 
the corrputer games, and problem solvrno will definitely 
provide chance to find all possibilities and select the 
best one. The children should be g;.ven chance to play with 
their ideas and have unique personal experiences. Coirputer 
is best suited, for this 'activity promotion of 
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Keepe_^ 

23. In the schools all over the Country teachers teach 
from the .itext book and seldom‘revise their lessons. They 
keep the fires of mediocity burning and maintain the 
rituals in the academic areas, Ti-,ey are the specialists 
who maintain status quo. Thus the, teaching of a child 
suffers from freshness^ newness and uniqueness. The 
teachers should create new interests, new innovations to 
kindle the flame of creativity, 

EDUCATIONAL STRUCTURING FOR CPvEATIVIT Y 

24. When we critically examine the educational spectrum 
for the child, we no doubt produce the specialists, masters 
of the subject, but not creative thinkers. Children are 
discouraged because of our educational system, which gives 
more emphasis on Read, i^te and Re-produce, The success 

is measured by retotlvity of Facts and their re-production 
in the examination on answer sheets, 

25. The aim of education should be to identify creative 
potential, then evoke and provoke the creative and innovative 
thinking, in this regard the objective tests in most 
schools lay emphasis on conformity and uniformity rather 

on creativity, or divergent thinking* Th® questions 
should be subjective rather objective for creativity. 
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Identifyinq the Creative Potential 

26. ■ The creative potential of the child should be 
identified by various tests based on aptitude and attitudes, 
The creative attitude of child is tested by exploring 
openness and awareness of environment/ Carl Rogers has 
expressed, "I .find creative expersion to be sensitively 
open to all of it's experience, sensitive perhaps to men 
of all the feeling, reactions and emergent meanings which 
he discovers in himself." 

27. The creative individuals are more flexible and fluent. 
Their perception and cognizance are unique in approach to 
the problems, their inttitlvd’"^ power and perception are 
open. Creative children are more recreative, able to 
secure and realistic to perceive both objectively and 
subjectively, 

28. Ons of the conditions that affects creativity is 
the individual's feeling about himself. Each of us has 
a feature which governs our out-look. When one has 
confidence and pride in self, he feels free to express 
himself, VTheji this image is the source of shame, the 
tendency is to hide and to be lost. The Psychologists 
consider that adequate and mature personality is a 
creative personality. 
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29. Paul Torrance has dascriLcc .tiany behaviours of the 
children.' as highly desirable foi creative talent. Some 
of them can be used to formulate tests for identifying 
creativity amongst children in India. Infaot we should 
devise our own tests under indian environment keeping 

in view the economic climate. 

Curriculum For Creabivi-y 

30 . The curriculum upco high school should hinge 

upon the selection of study of subjects for self directed 
enquiry. The child should be given enough chance for 
inquiry, experimentation vith unknown, investigate 
thoughts that come as brain waves, 

31, We should introduce the unknown into the syll^us 
which offers a student a reeling for creation of knowledge. 
When the answer to a question is unknown to teacher, text 
book or mankind, creativity i.s '"■’veloped. 

Transfer of Lea miner 

32, We should provide the children with basis for 
transfering his learn in:, Thn child should be able to 
transfer his knov/ledcre from one technology to the 
other. 
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Response 

33. The curriculum should provide for expanding the 
responses in several ways to a simple phenomenon. 

Effective Thinking 

34, The syllabus should improve the ability to think 
about problem solving/ through creative* thinking to 
find a variety of solutions rather than only one. 

Cognitive Alternatives 

35, Education should provide alternatives which are 
otherwise ignored. 

Variety of Responses 

36. The variety of responses to various problems are 
more important than quality. The children should be graded 
on divergent variance rather than on factual response. The 
fiction yesterday is fact today and fact today may be 
fictitious tomorrow in a dynamic creative world. What 
actually happens in the present educational system is, 
that the child is made to solve problem in a conditioned 
routine, and he fails to explore possibilities of discovering 
alternative methods, A child is loaded with so many facts 
to master and very little to think and give vent to his 
thoughts, 
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37« Th® Bducators are responsible to nurture creativity# 
as an accessory gain through educational curriculum. 
Education should not only produce specialised training 
experience but also produce the capacity for original 
thought. The educators will have to creatively evolve# a 
creative and re-creative curriculum for the child. This 
is the need for today and tomorrow, 

CREATIVITY SOCIETY 

38 . Creative child behaves creatively in a manner which 
is not in conformity to values# attitudes# of the immediate 
social circle peer group# parents and teachers. A highly 
creative child has problems of • isrlation and adjustment. 
The highly creative children are often alienated from 
their peers# parents# teachers and elders in society. 

Paul Torrance has suggested that cr^&tive children have 
unrealistic career choices and uncon‘-’’entional career 
aspirabions, 

39 . It is also observed that creftive children have 
indifferent attitudes and behave quite differently at 
home# school and in social environment. 

Some teachers# parents and psychologists have 
branded the creative behaviour of '.alented children as 

It is for the society to tolerate and 


undesirable 
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channelise these valuable abilities into productive, 
socially desirable attributes. 

40. Creativity in children's is a national concern. 

To encourage creativity and creative learning by fostering 
and mothering, would encourage his all round development 
The society must understand that the highly creative 
student,,will have to exist in the shadow of his more 
successful peers. The society will have to be more 
tolerent to a creative child who will challenge every 
thing including God and will trust the perception of his 
own reality. The values of the society and the creative 
child would be at conflict and variance and will have to 
find a creative solution for encouraging creativity. 

CONCLUSIOHS 

Child is the father of man and necessity is mother 

I 

of invention. In the world ri-F tomorrow we will have both 
necessity and scarcity of resources, calling upon to find 
creative and recreative solutions to the problems, not only 
this, we will have to find ways and means for prevention 
of problems, A child with average Intelligence has creative 
potential, he only needs suitable environment at home, in 
school and in society. The educational system should 
promote his divergent lateral thinking so that his creative 
potential is optimised. 
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Each one of us, ’??oherSf nsrents, educators, 
psychologists and people at larr^ must evolve creatively 
an educational system by which a chi^ld's creativity is 
germinated and nurtured, to a useful creative innovation 
for a better quality of living. Tomorrow is not far, it 
Is here, it is now. We need rational thinking about 
problems of creative child and methods to encourage him, 

* 

Let us make fullest use of human brain to use intellectual 
qualities, the most pracious of human resources of our 
children. ' After all being creative is searching for 
truth and living truthfully. 

Lastly, creativity is like a spring of fresh . .r 
water which may be a nuisance when it first issues from 
ground producing only mud and muok* ^t can not be stoped 
by cement. Its flow will continue to sweep around the 
edges. When the spring is giver a channel it becomes a 
source of joy. That's what cr^ritivity is all about and 
that's what* we should do to encourage creativity amongst 


children 
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‘ fp“cHlLSi?Af MIAWSli” = 


M.A.Khader* 

IF one examines the existing .academic practices in 
school? one may find the role of teacher os an Instruction 
giver. Teachers, by and large, are more akin to express 
subtly brdeted dnd structured information on mathematics, 
science, literature, social science and other areas of human 
creation and experience in the medium of language. Indeed, 
such an act denies learner the opportunity for multisensoxy 
experiences. The child-centred approach has emerged as a 
revolt against such traditional practices as the lecture, 
question and answer' lessons, narrow curriculuit and teacher 
dominance. 

THE child-centred approach has been perceived as a 
nove towards creating and providing a variet-( of activities 
aad experiences and developing and extending projects Centred 
■<n subject matters that may ensure learner's involvement in 
the learning process. It also visualisi.s lo encourage self- 
direction, develop various skills and jbilities,^ ahd -create 
conditions for learning rather than pr(^t^^i*^9 instruction. 

* Dr.M.A.Khader is Reader in Educatin,- Regional College 
of Education, Mysore. 
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It implies that teaching-learning activities should be con¬ 
ceived in terms of structured operations where manipulation 
of operations, is essential parameter for the attainment of 
knowledge or the development of skills of the learner* The' 
role of learner in such a context is that of an active 
participant rather than that of a submissive observer. The 
underlying assumption is that active involvement of the 
learner in a learning context is likely to facilitate optimal 
learning. For example, consider an instance where a teacher 
is concerned with teaching the concept of addition. Teacher 
prefers to expose the learners to the concept by organising 
activities. Obviously the teacher has to do the task 
analysis and determine the sequences. He may present the 
concept in terms of concrete particulars and provide learners 
a context for certain specific operations by manipulating 
the particulars to attain the concept. It is equally true 
that the teacher can provide a detailed talk on the conc:'ej5t;- 
Learners' attainment of the concept will be more effevCi'\fe " 
when he/she actively participates on tne structured ^ctivi*^ties. 
The underlying rationale is that one can iearn fi>/fectively 
when one does-, and experience things oneself aixi is quite 
distinct from learning or reading an account ^ them. 


i 
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■ ' rationale for the above perspective can be obtained 
if one examine© the established pos_tidns in learning 
theory., The earliest position suggests deliberate attempt 
to bring connection between stimulus and response. A 
deliberate - attempt is being made to bring stimulus and 

j 

response together repeatedly by connecting them to form a 
stimulus-response bond. Interestingly, experiments conduc¬ 
ted by various psychologists suggest'' active involvement 
of organism in establishing the stimulus-response bond. In 
fact, learning is conceived as a matter of establishing 
such bonds. 

THE associationist's position is that the desired 
responses will tend to occur if the learner is rewarded when 
they occur and on the other hand, ths incorrect responses 
can be eliminated by punishment* Skinner has done 
extensive research on the behaviour responses of organism 
and suggest that the responses are not Ued closely to 
specific stimuli but are rewarded when tiey occur, so that 
the response will tend to be repeated, ^he principle of 
reinforcement of desired responses undso-wies the programmed 
instructional strategy which envisage? £n orderly 
presentation of stimuli; active involvement of the learner 
in the manipulation of stimuli to produce the desired 
response® and the systematic fewardin?- of desired responses. 
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The pedagogical implication of the aceociationist tradition 
demands the teacher to select and structure stimuli and 
responses? and design programmes to ensure the learner's 
involvement in strengthening the bond between them. 

THE cognitive group, however, claims that new 
experience by linking up various elements by association 
does not make any sense. The group insists that know¬ 
ledge is a matter of insight and can not be dissected 
into elementary sensory or verbal units. Insights define 
ahd organize experiences into meaningful wholes. It is 
maintained that learning is essentially a process of making 
imaginative leaps to a grasp of total phenomenon rather 
than building up of sequences of ideas by association. 

In fact, human learning is a complex phenomenon "and it is' 
not logically sound to think that one theory is adequate 
enough to provide the necessary explanation of the inherent 
complejxitios• It means that both the positions need not be 
considered rival or exclusive pedagogical methods. Rather; 
an alternative position would be to .think them as both 
offering ways regarding aspects of learning process, A 
process sometimes operates best in buildinc up associations 
of ideas and sometimes building up of insiatts into the 
nature of material to be learned. Ganne, fojc instance; 
baaed, on research evidences suggests multiple types of 
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learning which can be arranged hiorarchicelly in terms of 
their order of complexity. The hierarchical order consists 
of eight types of learnings signal learning', stimulus- 
response learning j chainingj verbal kssbci'aiibn,'niultiple 
-discrimination, concept learning, rule'learning and-- 
problem solving. Obviopsly, the learning is identified 
in terms of different levels of activities, ranging from 
simple responses of the associative type at the lowest 
levels of comprehension to more complicated problem-solving 
at the highest level. The hierarchy suggests a gradual 
increase in the thinking process involved in learning. 

This framework indicates a meaningful set of categories by 
which learning tasks can be structured-, ordered and sorted. 
The framework is also suggestive of the primeo'y of the 
manipulability in a learning situation. 

Manipulability, perhaps, the most central aspect of 
child centred approach implies creation of a manlpulable 
context for learning. It has two major components. The 
first component indicates that if an idea is transferred 
into actions, it may provide the learner a cp/itex.t for 
direct multiple sensory experiences. For instance, whether 
one is teaching the concept of number or volume, one. 
should begin with concrete action to be performedi leading 

VI ^ 

to building up of vivid images and arriving f-inally to 
the formal descriptions in natural language. The second 
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component which is closely linked to the first suggests that 
actions! should be structured according to the learner's 
level' and performance of specifieo actions ought to develop 

1 j 

new cognitive structure. ,If the structured actions, on 
the othet hand, do not provide^ the scope, to 4evelop new 
cognitive structurej obviously such actions are meaningless 
in creating objective conditions for learning. ' The basic 
premise is that if a complex idea is rendered in the 
operational formj it {nay demand the ifiarner to manipulate 

the specific''operations and ensure involvement of various 

' \ 

sense organ® which may aid the learner to attain the mastery 
of the idea and buil(k new ccgi^tive tructures. 

* 

Another aspect of Cihild centre; apjl^oach is the 
developmental persp'ectiilb of the chile as,^ia learner. This 
view points! out that development of ch.ldrijh is i^orinaliy 
a progression, through fairly well dcfi^ed an-, predictable 
stages. Tfeg progression may be slowed or and it is' 

possible fQ: individuals to bo at diffarent ^"tages jin 
respect of different aspects of experanco$. The 

implication Is that child’s development ;.m'l-veftattainment 
of a series of prerequisites and what a :h^r*d learne will 
be determined to a large extent by the t>p3 thinking 
he is capable of. The major function of pedc^fogy, in i 
this context, ig to develop and provide that !'■ ‘ 
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would allow a learner to 'on-rrr'^ va^'ious prerequisite 

series* and to develop thinking and the related dimensions 
of development. This naturally, aemaftds a match between 
learner?s trends of development and the pedagogical approach. 

Of equal importance for the child centred approach 
is the view that learner must he roc^^gnised as an individual. 
Learner as an individual has- needs, temoerament's, attitudes, 
values and interests besides ability. In other words, 
each learner has a personality comprising of unique pattern 
of traits. It implies that there exists differences in 
terms of the components of oersonalicy anong learners and 
the main concern of education should be.to develop instructional 
programmes and' approaches t: meet such differences. In 
fact, each instructional programme should be structured in 
a manner that should enable '.he learner to attain 
independence in thought and action ct the end of each 
sequence of learning. Though it is a complex phenomenon, 
once certain competency is qihieved, interest in rurther 
exploration and development if achievement competency must 
be kept alive. 

It is true that the ;ocus of the approach :s on 
the child as a learner wher*. teaching-learning programmes 
are designed keeping the emp’iasis on the learner. Such a 
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claim does not reduce the 'ole of teacher at any level; 
rather the teacher's rQle becomes it -re challenging and 
assumes the role of faciliLator Ojl laarning and becomes the 
source for learning resources. Invariably, knowledge and 
skills are hierarchically structured and in such a context 
learning a principle or skill is a hierarchical process 
in which lower-order elements are gradually intergrated to 
form higher order ones. Achievement in each type of 
learning depends on acquiring the preceeding one. As a 
consequence, the teacher needs to consider the relevance 
of subordinate types of learning when preparing instruction, 
Obviously, this requires task analysis, ideally, the 
teacher-should map out the hierarchical s'.ructure under¬ 
lying the educational obgective to be attaned and 
structure the instruction. The student .s then led from 
the entering position in the hierarchy to -.he terminal 
through intermediate steps. This provides -h objective 
condj-ciuii j.or the teacher for optimal seque:oing of 
different levels of learning and developme^o of instructional 
programmes Wiich will most likely to faci^-'ate optimal 
learning. 
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title of PAPER; EDUCATION AND DEVELOP^ENT OF GIRLS IN 

THE CONTEXT OF CHILD CENTRED EDUCATION 


Chandrakala Dhar* 




Individual davelopmont rather than dovalopmsnt of 
girls or dovolopment of boys is accepted as the proper 
concern of education. Somehow, .along the way to this 
^oal» the d'jvelopmont and education of girls has lagged behind 
and therefore the need has arisen for corrective and 
accelerated action and intervention. 

Preliminary to intensive programmes of intervention 
for imprtiving the education and development of girls, and 
through these the status of v;6mon, tho educators will hnvo 
to recognise that abilities and aptitudes are not demarcated 
on tho criteria of sex and that there is no clear cut 
evidence that boys and girls possess different levels or 
degrees of aptitudes and abilities. Awareness and aocop Lance 
of parity or even Jack of differences between boys nnd girls 
is non-existent'among large sections of society. Collecting, 
compiling and prosontlng cuch Information is one slgnifScant 
component of contemplated action. Educators, poychologists. 
oounsollors and media personnel can individually and 
collectively work te Mckle this problem. More crucial than 
awarenasss of parity between boys and girls on ability, 
aptitude and achievement dimension is a ohango in the attitudes 

or. Chandrakala Dh=r Is ^/“*“-“„;",°:’“ronoerMCERT 
Educations,! Psychology, ,Counse g. 

u'Hew D^lhi .-r 110016 
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v;hich have become deeprootod and widespread due to biased 

views on these matters’* ■ ■ , _ - ' 

Girl centred education finds its intrinsic justification 
in the ultimate goal of securing' optimal development of each human 
being, ■’- The" ■siblf-'a'btualizing individual of Maslow can , be man or 
woman. Beginning, .wi th“ the basic needs, relating to physical well 
being and safety Maslov; underscored their importance in healthy 

‘ ' . . * I i • 

human development. Needs for belongingnefe^ijand' lovo appear next 

i ' ^ ' , 

in his hierarchy of needs,' Tho.se needs include both the needs 
to give and receive, love; these'have direct relevance for 

” •- J * 

assuring, the' individual 'a plac&.in the society. Fourth level in 
Maslow’s hierarchy is lihat of self—esteem; ■ the need for a stable, 

' I' . ' ' 

firmly based and high evaluation of one self ( self resbbet);, 
corresponding need for' the esteem of others is also recognised 
by Maslovj, If all these needs' upto fourth level arc satisfied 
than self-actualisation neods can manifest themselves in tho 
individual’s behaviour*' ‘ . 

Rejection and' inferiority attached to being a girl are 
immense handicaps in the way of the satisfaction of the needs for 
belongingness as well' as the need for self-esteem, further, if 
these needs at third and fourth .level are not satisfied then 
higher level 'needs of self'-aotualizgtion do ^no t have the chance 
of manifesting themselves in ‘girls. Even in case of those 


individuals who have fulfilled the neods' at third a'ld fourth loval, 
h.aslow admits, self-actualizating needs may not be met very 
easily. Concern with the status .and nchievemont of girls and 
women should be viewed in the perspective of an individual who 
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is striving towards the goal of self-actualization. Deficiencies 
and shortcomings in the educational social system vyhich are 
hindering the wholesome development of girls and women are thus 
incspscit sting them through the nonfulfilmont of lower and middle 
level needs. Satisfaction of tho nood for self-esteem, .for 
example, is stated to load to feelings of self-confidence, 'worth, 
strength, capability ano adequacy of being useful and necessary 
in the world, Wholosomo development and ideal educational 
programme must bo so devised and conducted as to create feelings 
of self-confidence, strength, worth, capability and adequacy.' 

Does the existing educational sot-up yield such a result for tho 
girl students who are passing o through it? '-It could be suggested 
that in largo majority of girls the system creates the opposite 
feelings of weakness, worthlessness, incapability and inadequacy- 
of being useless and unnecessary. Such negative feelings may 
arise right from childhood when a girl is denied adequate diet 
and physical necessities with explicit statement regarding girls 
and women not requiring tliose things since they are not doing 
useful and important work which is being done by boys and men. 

Maslow's Id.jntification of the traits vyhich characterize 
the self-actUislizating people is a widely known exhaustive list. 

H includes such traits as accurate perception of reality, 
acceptance of self and othersj spontaneity, problem centering, 
detachmentj autonomy^ characteristic interpersonal relationships, 
democratic character structure^ definite moral standards, creative- 
iiess and cultural transedence. Healthy human growth may be chockod 
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against such a list of traits Stereotypes of feminine qualities 
would perhaps present a stark contrast to Maslow's list of 
traits? sex role prescription For women generally present a 

different pattern of traits and thus the dilemma for the 

\ , 

educators and counsellors. 

Maslow's distinction between deficiency motivated ' 
behaviour and groAvth motivated behaviour provides another criterion 
to differentiate between experiences which are designed to 
reestablish equilibrium as against the growth■motivated behaviour 
which takes the person above the norm^nplacing him, figuratively 
speaking, on top of the world. Growth motivated behaviour is 
experienced as an end in itself rather than as means to some 
extraneous and. Maslow's definition of self-aKtualization as 
the pinnacle of dPvelopmont, not necessarily attained by every 
individual? conceptualises development as a theoretical postulate. 
Individual development has to bo assessed as the degree of 
progress towards that goal which is in reality attained by very 
few individuals, 

Erikson’s theory of psychological development is specially 
relevant to adolescent stage of development which appear as 
crises resolutions in a successive series leading to adulthood. 
Beginning in childhood as conflict between basic trust vs 
mistrust, autonomy vs shame and doubt and in later stages as 
initialive vs guilt'. Initiative is conceptualized by Erikson as 
a truly free sense of enterprise yielding indepndent and vigorous 
movement like adults. Initiative is governed by a conscience 
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a self dependence which in turn makes the individual dependable 
but also develops the pot'ent,ial for guilts Conscience may be 
ovEiburdenod by adult influencoj often as parents'. 

Industry vs inferiority conflict highlights learning of 

the tools of society and its technology. If -the aporopriate 

there is 

experiorices and learning arc lacking / risk of development of a 
sense of inadequacy and inferiority. A child, or a girl who is 
unable to learn or is prevented from learning the skills needed 
for effective functioning in society is subjected to inferiority 
feelings. Emphasis on skill learning in education and specially 
in the education of girls should provide a direct link to 
Erikson’s theory. 

Conflict resolution between identity and role-confusion 
is Eriksons best known stage in tho context of adolescent 
dovolopmont. Rapid physical growth and 'changes towards physical 
maturity combined with awareness of tangible adult tasks ahead 
promotes search for a new sense of continuity and sameness. 
Development of ego identity is the consequence wh.en onp, is 
learning offoctivo steps towards a tangible future. Eriks on 
conceptualises reworking of hope, willj purpose and competence <■ 

• ^ ’ 7 

with a coheren't set of values along with feelings of commitment 
and loyalty. Danger of idontity>-diffusion or role confusion is 
imminent if the crises is not resolved through healthy experiences 
and educational support. That even negative identity is preferahle 
to no identity becamos obvious in cases of,opting for antisocial 
or unsocial life styles such as in case, of criminals and drug 
addicts.,, This stage of c.risis resolution is probably very 
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significant in the context of the educational-vocational 
development of adolescent girls in the current social situation. 
Conflict resolution between dntimacy and isolation is another 
landmark in psychological development while entering adulthood, ' 
Having developed individual identity the young adult is now 
able to risk destroying this by fusing it v/ith another's identity, 
In case of, adolescent girls who have not been able to resolve 
the identity crisis the resolution of conflict between intimacy 
and isolation is even harder to deal with. 

Crises resolution presented, in later adulthood in the 

form of genefativity vs. stagnation and ego integrity vs. dospari 

and disgust. These may not be directly relovanf VJhile dealing 

with adolescent girls education. Outlining of two developmental 

theoriesi namely those of Maslow and Erikson highlights the 

preference for a developmental model of intervention. The goal 

of developmental approach to intervention is orevention rather 

than treatment or adjustment. Following Maslow's ideal of self- 

actualisation the goal of optimization of individual functioning 

is also possible. The interest is more than mere avoidance of 

malfunctioning. In educational and vocational development 

programmes optimization of individual development is desirable 

as a goal. In the context of the existing situation of the 

and 

education of girls/the intervention strategies ^ personnel' 
should be educated and initiated to these goals and tasks. 

Teachersj teacher- educators^ psychologist'!, councellnrs 
and other professionals in various vocational and technical 
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fields can all act as the resource pool for tho intervention 

prograffiiiios. 

HowGver who work in suporiox administrative, technicnl 
and professional fields have the potential to givo a strong 
boost to a variety of intervention programmes. 

V/ork or vocation has to bo strongly integrated into 
any intorvontion programme bocaiiso empowerment and status of 
women cannot bo raised without enabling' them to' integrate 
their lives with thoir proper vocation. The social biological 
rolo of wife and mother has been exaggerated for too long 
and has proved to bo a very high price to pay. 
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title OT PAPEX: CHlYb^CEMSTTRSD ‘BDyCATXON 

THE PLACE OP REINPORCEMENT 

R.K. Sharma * 

Education aims, at full development of an individual's 
potentialities. It alms to develop his abilities, skills 
as well as his attitudes, values and personality. But it is 
a ctmmon observation that we fail to achieve these objectives 
to the extent that we desire. Inspite of our best efforts 
and educational inputs to the teachin^^ learn log situation, 
children's development, arid educational performance falls 
short of the level that is expected to their age or grade 
in the school. In addition to other factors, it may be due 
to the lack of sufficient motivation on the part of students 
teachers, parents, and others involved in the teaching-learning 
.process. In such a situation an understanding of the reinfor¬ 
cement principles and their application can be helpful* So • 
first let us have a brief look on the basic principles of 
reinforcement and then we will see how these can be applied 
to attain the educational objectives, 

Basic Principles of Reinforcement 

Prom the view—point of behavioural approach, education 
aims at bringing about changes in behaviour and for most 


* Shri R.K. Sharma is Lecturer in ^epar^ent of 
Educational Psychology, Counselling Guioan 
NCERT, New Delhi-110016 
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practical purposes/ it is learned. The problem of-analyzing 
and improving behaviour has been studied by adhering to 
various stand-points, One of the important and recent 
approaches, among these centres around operant learning 
theory and reinforcement theory. In the third quarter of the 
twentieth century/ behavioural psychologists applied a natural 

’ f ' r 

science approach to the study and analysis of human behaviour ■ 
and learning. One of the goals of this approach has been to 
determine cause-and-effeet relationships between human behaviou* 
and environmental events that initiate/ maintain/ modify or 
extinguish the.-behaviours. With the help of experimental 
analysis of behaviour it has been established that behaviour 
is lawful/ and in part at least a function of its consequences. 
In other words/, the consequences of a behaviour determine the 
probability and rate of its nccurrence in future. 

Much current research on reinforcement principles and 
their application stems from the research of B.P, Skinner, He 
developed -the principles of operant conditioning and operant 
reinforcement. He defined operant behaviour as any behaviour 
whose probability of occurrence is determined by its history 
of consequences. Operant reinforcement is said to have 
occurred when a behaviour is followed immediately by the 
presentation of a stimulus (-the reinforcer) and/ as a result/ 
this behaviour occurs more often in future. Reinforcement 
theory is the collection of principles dealing with behaviour 
and its consequent events, 
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A behavioural consequence is an environmental change 
(stimulus) that fellows a given behaviour in a relatively . 
immed.ia't® tempoial sequence and alters the probability' of 
future occurrences of that behaviour. Behavioural consequences 
are classified as a function of (1) The operation carried out 
with the stimulus (i.e,, it is added to or withdrawn from the 
environment) and ( 2 ) the resultant effect on the future mate 
of behaviour. Figure I shows the relationship between 
consequences and their effect on behaviour. 


OPERATION 

Present Stimulus Withdraw Stimulus 
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— ' " 
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Behaviour 1 
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1 

1 
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1 
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1 

1 
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Type-II Pxinishment 

> 

t 1 

- ■ ■ • mf 


Figure I s Identification of behavioural pre^esae: 

as a function of stimulus—change aperac 
tion and resultant effect on behaviaur, 


Positive Reinfoircement 

Positive reinforcement occurs when a behaviour is 
fillowed immediately by the presentation of a stimul\jm and- 
as a result/ occurs more often in future. For example* 

1 

learn and maintain the behaviour of'turning the ignition tey 


/S’ -•Mir'A*'” 
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to the tight* to' start the' car ?jGGau.r3e the .engine has started 
in the past vjhenever the key v;as turned to.-‘the rights. 

Similarly.- a chird‘s independent play is said to. be reinforced 
when it increa^a ati a resuxfof his parents' giving praise 
aid attention ndien he plays, ■ , - 

Advari_tage-s of ros.l tivi-~’ Re in force me nt - 

t’ne obvious adv-.iritage of positive reinforcement is that it 
can be usea to incj.-ease tho future probability of a wide range 
of behaviours/ to produce nevj behaviours or to'‘increase the , 
frequency or duration of existing behaviours. In the differen¬ 
tial reinforceirient procedure/ the reinforcer is applied to one 
' n'umbe r of a response class of behaviours and not to other 
members. The member of the class of behaviours to which the 
reinfbrcer is applied increases, whereas members not reinforced 

4 ’ 

. ,dsG.rea,i.e in probability. Positive ri^inforcement can be 

del-avered v-aibally, through praise, monetarily, or with points 
or takenc,, Positive reinforcement can also be delivered in the 
of ' actlvi't , p.-ivTcges, or tangible reirjforcers, 

J-lag^tivc Reinforcement 

Cl 

■ j- yegativ.e ^rainforcomexit occurs when a behaviour is followed 
immediately by the removal or termination of a stimulus, and as 
a result., occurs more often in the futpr.e, .For example we may 
find some srudents whose misbehaviour In the class increases as 
a rcL,u.-f of beld'-.j sen-c Oiic of the class when they misbehave, in 

I 

■tfhis case they-, raceive negative reinforcement for.agting out,. 
The teacher might have applied the sending out of tie class aj 
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a punishment. But by acting out, the misbehaving studen-t- 
escapes or avoids the punishing (to him) clasarAom activity 
gfid this treatment acts as negative Reinforcement, for the 

gtudent* 



Just like positive reinfQrcement, negative reinforcement 


can be used to increase the future probability of behaviour. 

* 

But because the use of negative reinforcement requires a prior 
worsening of the environment (i.e,, stimulus must be preSent 
in order to terminate it) negative reinforcement has two 
disadvantages. First, it is^ possible that if negative ' 
reinforcement is used too frequently, Individuals m,ay' avoid^_ ■ 
the situations in which 'aversive* stimuli are present* 

Secondly the individual may develop aggressive behaviour 
towards the source of the aversive stimulus e.g., teachers or 
parents. These undesirable aspects of negative, reinforcement 
can be minimized if wc use negative reinforcement procedures 
in combination with positive approaches like differential 
reinforcement of the other or incompatible behaviour. 

so it follows that one should use reinforcement cautiously 
and observe Its effect on the behaviour in question. In 
programme of behaviour improvement one is required to make 

judicious use of reinforcers, observe their effect as 

.. « 

change them if found necessary* 
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Potential Relnforcers and their Application ' 

T?herp are two main types \of potential reinforcers ': 
primary and-^econdaryl ' 

Primary Rainforcers 

Primary relnforcers are unconditioned or unlearned 
relnforcers because they reinforce behaviour as a result of 
their biological importance in, the survival of the individual, 
Evefr without previous contact these stimuli are able to 
influence the futiRre rate .of the behaviours they closely 

.* -i ' 

follow. Pood/ water# sleep and certain skin' temperatures 
are examples of unconditioned or primary relnforcers. 

Secondary Relnforcers - . 

Tn. order to im|)rove a child’s behaviour or personality# 

the .relnforcers are to be used repeatedly. It usually leads 
' > 

to satiation and subsequent lo^-^’ of the reinforcing value of 
the reinforcer itself. To overcome this prpblem# secondary 
or conditioned reinforcers are employed. The Secondary, 
relnforcers are those stimuli that have been paired with othe^ 

t 

reinforcers or punishers in the past experience of an individual, 
Soc.ial praise and attention are examples of almost universal 
conditioned reinforcers. Because social attention and approval 
are often paired with so mah^ other relnforcers# they exert 
powerful control over much'of human behaviour. In a behaviouf 
modification or improvement programme# the secondary reinfor¬ 
cers should be used because these are less succeptible to the 
■fluctuations of deprivation and satiation levels of the 
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individual and therefore less likely to loose their reinforcing 
value over time. Research evidence indicates that the 
gystematic use of secondary reinforcers helps -us in modifying 
and improving a wide range of children's behaviours> and 
thereby enable us to achieve the educational objectives. 

Potential, Relnforcers, 

The selection and use of appropriate reinforcers is a 
basic step in any programme of behaviour change. A behaviour 
change programme is not likely to be successful without 
identification of suitable reinforcers. The selection of 
potentiaa reinforcers can be accomplished in a.number of way*, 
per example, one may simply ask the Indlviaual, vhat he prefer., 
or he may be observed. _The activities or events in which an 
individnal engages himself more can also be used as potential 
relnforcers forhim. Reinforcer sampling can also be used. It 
consists Of providing the individual with several samples of 
relnforcers and noting which ones are preferred. It gives the 
. subject an opportunity to experience an unfamiliar stimulus. 

If the Individual then performs the behaviour to earn the 
re inforce rp it is presumed that the stimulus is a , 

only way to determine whether any potential reinforcer wif 

• u- 11 and observe its 

actually serve as a relnfoicer iS o ^ -hould 

TO.-ion of ■ relnforcers shouio 
effect on the behkviour. The selection of 

. . intereat level, and activity level 

also take care of the ag / , serve 

. J^r^cmenCY behaviour can also serve 

of the individual. A h g ■ . ^ ±£ access to the 

as a reinforcer for a low fre.p,=ncy behaviour 
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high frequency behaviour is made contingent upon the 

occurrence of a low frequency behaviour, 

- . ^ ' 

It is best to reinforce occurrences of the desired 
behaviour immediately, often, and with an appropriate 
reinforcer. Reinforcement should be generalized across 
settings> behaviours and time. For example, if a student is 
praised in the experimental room for increased social 
interactions with peers, he should als'o be praised in the 
regular classroom, at recess, and in the home setting for 
appropriate social interaction behaviours. 

-Let us now see how reinforcement helps us in improving 
various facets of children’s behaviour. 

Reinforcement and Concept Formation 

Concepts are classifications of environmental objects, 

• events, or ideas. Concept formation, helps an individual to 
reduce the complexity of the environment, to .iplentify different 
objects in the world about him and permits the ordering and 
relating of classes of events. 

The role of reinforcement is of crucial Importance in the 
formation of concepts. Both discrimination and generalization 
are- important in bringing the breadth and precision to a pupil's 
concepts. Reward and nonreward with corrective feedback help 

I f! 'f 

to make the precise discriminations that are necessary for the 
formation of concepts* Learning experiences should provide, 
pupils with opportunities to make fine distinctions. When 
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mistakes are made they can be corrected and ,Ufei? -apprbpriate. 

distinctions can be rewarded. ^ . 

4 I ' •* > 

. Although immediate feedback is ^ortant/- it has bibn 
found that the providing of, a longer delay period ‘after . ' ' 

reinforcement leads to more efficient learning of a concept,. - * ' 
than a very short delay or no delay, ThiS' &ffeot' is-more ^ 
important for learning complex concepts than for leaiSiing 
simple concepts. The delay period' following correction allows 
the pupil time to determine wljiy he'was wrong or right and •thus 
^permits a degre® of self-correction. These results emphasize 
that mere' reinforcement without some opportunity forccorrertica. 
is ins'uff icent. The reasons for the;.!correctness' or ,■ r ' 
^lAfOrrectness ‘ of a pupil’s response should.be explained. 

He should understand, i.e,, find out for himself why his , , 
response was correct or incorrect and then he should be provides 

with an opportunity to rehearse or practice whal he. has learned* 

: ' - , <1 

The Role of Reinforcement 'in Improving '*^,1 

Creative Behaviour _ • 

There is hardly a need to emphasise the' importance and ^ 
social usefulness of creative behaviour and it goes .wi- , 
Tsaying that we should encourage it, Resear«h has shown ;■ 

Vrea-tive children oftep dpnot achieve as well in the r g ' 

elassroom setting because of their non^traditional, mconve^- 
tional behaviour. Non- achievement', .and thus nonreward* ma, 

'lead to^the extinctd^on pf the,'r.reative -behaviour of these ,, 

-«hlldrerti, Reiniarcbment plays! an t ^’1®- ^ ehCou,, 
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'.creative behaviout -also. Res.earch shows that the teachers 
being powerful reinforcing agents can affect creative 

* - "f . 

behaviour of,.s.tudents by the demands they make, by the 

' ' I . . I ’ I 

expetet'a 1 ;ions. they have, and by their reactions, 

, It is the general practice .that teacher discourage the 
students Who ask unusual and^odd questions. They are told to 
be quiet. Such an'.approach inhibits children's creative 
behaviou'r. Even if the teacher can't answer an odd question, 
he should let the student see that he welcomes such questions ’ 

and try to help them find the answers. It has been found that 

■> « ' , 

. eticouraging unusual and challenging questions can- result in an 
increase in student^overall creative behaviours.' 

If we lust label some ideas and questions as 's.tup^-d', 

•bad' or 'irrelevant', it reduces .the chances of students 
asking better questions. If we try to find something positive 

-j ' ^ ^ 

in all ideas and help the students to evaluate their own 

I 

thinking, they are far less likely to inhibit future questioning. 

Many studies have shown that* rewardirigr■'creative activities 
increases their number also. When teachers tell learners that ' 
they expect the^m to be creative and it is made a ^art of*tfie 
iroverall evaluation, the students tend -to show creativis 

t 

behaviour, It'hes.. also bean fotmd that if extra credit iS* 
given -for creative behaviour, the students get Cncouraged'^ahd 
they show higher level of creative perform^ce. 
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Several studies report that those students who are 
exposed to a creative model act more creatively than do 
students who are exposed to models that aren't particularly 
creative. It teachers are serious about enhancing the 
creativity of their students, they should exhibit high levels 
of fluency, flexibility, and originality in their own 
classroom behaviours. The teachers^* can also invite their 
creative colleagues for occassional guest appearances. 


Reaching one's full potential for creativity appears to 
be a matter of living and working in an environment that 
recognizes and rewards a variety of creative behaviours. It 
appears that parent-child and teapher-child interactions ar© 
far more important that race, sex, or socio-economic status, 
There are usually large differences in the.levels of creativity 
in any group of students. Some are creative in one, area, while 
others are creative in different areas. In large part this 
is the result of the extent to which they refceived reinforce - 
ments for their specific creative behaviours in the past. 

So, it follows that we should use reinforcement to encourage 


creative behaviour among children. 

' ' ' 

The Role of Reinforcement in Promoting Positive 
Social Behaviour ----— 

One of the most important strategies for. the promotion 

positive social behaviour in the growing child is, to focus o» 

positive social behaviour and to operate under the assumpt 

that positive and noxious social behaviours are Incompatible 
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with one another, .Thus as the former increases as a function 
of reinforcement techniques, the latter decreases. It has been 
-found that such strategies prove effective. Consider the 
.problem of ’ seif i'shness ’. Research has identified some of the 
critical variables that affect children’s learning to help, 
share, and donate and some of these may be applied to modify a 
child's behaviour. One of the additional advantages of 
focussing on the positive is that productive or prosocial 
behaviour, such as helping, smiling, or complimenting are 
usually reinforcing to others. Thus, increases in the rates 
of behaviours may enrich the relationships between children 
and others in their lives. As with other classes of behavioure 
pro-social behaviours have been shown to be modifiable 

^ 4 

• t 

.through operant conditioning procedures. Children with 
social-emotional problems increased their rates of sharing, 
smiling, positive physical contact, and verbal complimenting 
■ when instructed via modelling. Instructions and verbal praise, 

Tlje Place of Reinforcement in Developing Positive 
Attitudes and Values . ' 

It has been observed that often we donot reinforce.the 

actual behaviour but rather reinforce only the verbal statement 

about that behaviour. Such an approach is hardly effective, 

I 

To build attitudes or values, we must reinforce the actual 
behaviours desired, and not just statements about behaviours. 
For example in order to produce good eating habits, the 
teacher should 'reinforce' students for preferring milk to a 
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soft drink, instead of only saying, "milk is batter than soda”, 
.for .'good' behaviour as well as 'bad' behaviour, it is better 
to make, consequences or reinforoers follow the behaviour itself 
rather than a report of the behaviour. Similarly for develop- 
, Ing other attitudes and values like honesty, generosity at home. 

cooperation op conservation, we should determine and define 
. their indicators in explicit behavioural terms and then 
reinforce these according to the known principles of reinforce¬ 
ment. 

The Use of Reinforcement in Developing the Child 
as an Independent Learner' 

The ultimate aim of education is to make the child an 
independent and responsible adult* Reinforcement techniques 
can help us in achieving this goal also. 'After the development 
and maintenance of certain desirable behaviours in the class¬ 
room or school situation, we want that these behaviours should 
become a part of the child’s behaviour pepertoire in other 
situations outside the class or school also,. Suppose we have 
trained some children to work hard in the class and then we 
observe. that, they work hard in the class because they want 
more marks but donot s®®m to like the studies, and pursue them 
on their own. Our objective is to develop them as -independent 
learners. 

To motivate in this sense means to bring the students under 
the control of what they produce themselves. To attain this 
objective, we are required to make learning itself reinforcing 
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for the students, so that they learn not just for a grade or 

to'please the teacher, but for the enjoyment they get out of 

learning, for the natural consequences of-solving problems, 

and discovering new things. This can be achieved by shifting 
- ' ' ' 

control from ourselves to natural reinforcers or consequences, 
In other words we can say that control is trainserred to the 
minds of intermittent reinforcement that occurs in daily lile, 
A teacher's job is to produce persistent and independent 
behaviour by the application of reinforcers and then withdraw 
gradually. This approach makes the activity itself reinforcing 
for the student and develops his intrinsic motivation which 
is one of the most important goals of over-all education of 
children. 

In the end, let us have a look on some of the major 
shortcomings of current educational practice in'terms of 
reinforcement principles and how we can overcome these, 

The Shortcoming s of Current Educational Practice 

If we analyze the situation from the standpoint of 
reinforcement principles, we find certain shortcomings in 
the current educational practice. For example, the bringing 
of correct responses under stimulus control is faulty and 
inefficient. Skinner observes, "In education we design and 
redesign our curricula in a desperate attempt to prov^^e a 
a liberal education while steadfastly refusing to employ the 
available engineering techniques- which would efficiently 
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build the interest nnd Instill the knowredge which are the 
goals of education. -Sklhner. notes the following current 
weaknesses, in ec jcational practices : 

1. Behaviour Is dominated by aversion [escape) stimula- 
tion. , . 

2e There is usually too great a lapse' of time between 
behaviour and its reinforcement. 

3, There is a lack of a skillful programme of reinforce¬ 
ment thfOt moves forward through "a series of 
successive approximations to the final Oomplex 
desired behaviour. 

^ I 

4, Thu rcinforcemont of desired behaviour occurs much 
too infroquontly. 

Behaviou r Dominntod by Aversi on Stimulation : Children learn 
primarily to oscapo tho throat of a series of minor distaste¬ 
ful events like toachcr's displeasure, criticism by classmates, 
low marks, or a visit to the Principal's office; In such 
atmOsphore, the learning’ of right answer becomes rather 
insignificant. So, soc that the emphasis in teaching and 
learning is not dentorod where it should be - in operant 
conditioning. 

Exces sive Time Lapso R utwoon Be h aviour and Reinfor cement? 
Usually thoro is a long time gap between learning and the 
reinforcement, e.g,, a grade on a test taken at the end of the 
month. Though tho gonorallzod reinforcers like approval, 
grades, dogroos etc. reinforce acquisition of the type of 
behaviour learned in school, they seldom reinforce the subject 
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matter elements themselves because of this time lapse between 
behaviour and reinforcement. 

Absence of a Programme, of Serial Reinforcement; A carefully 
planned programme of teaching should move step by step 
reinforcing a long series of progressive approximations to 
final desired behaviour. Since teachers donot have time to 
deal with students’ responses one at a time, it is usually 
necessary for them to reinforce the desired behaviour only in 
blocks of responses. 

Infrequency of Reinforcement : Perhaps the moat serious of 

I 

current classroom practices iB the relative infrequency of 
reinforcement. It has been estimated that although the 
learning of adequate efficient mathematical behaviour at the 
primary grades requires .25,000 to 50,000 reinforcement 
contingencies, the teachers of even the best schools are able 
to provide only a few thousands. Thus the classroom gracMcei 
require thorough revision in light of the recent advances made 
in techniques for control of the learning process. 

The Relevant Considerations in Teaching a Child : ' 

Fpr planning a procedure to inculcate certain desired- 
behaviours in a child, wo need answers to tho following 
questions : ' . 

What behaviour is to be Established ?: the first job of an 
efficient teacher is to determine carefully, what he plans to 
teach at a specified time. He should spell out his objective# 
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in specific behavioural terms. 

2 , What Rei.nf_prc.ers are Available ?; Some activities like 
fjlaying with machanical toys, painting or solving puzzles 
provide automatic reinfo^^cement of the child. In addition 
to automatic reinforcement that arise from manipulation 

of the environment, certain other reinforcers are usually 
available and should also be used. The goodwill and affection 
of the teachermay also be reinforcing. In addition to these 
the behaviours exhibited by students more frequently can also 
be used as reinforcers to strengthen the desired behaviours, 

3, What Responses are Available ?: In order to plan a progra¬ 
mme of progressive approsimations that will lead to the 
desired final form of behaviour, a teacher must have at hand 

an inventory of the responses that are available throughout 
the learning process. 

4, How can Reinforcements Be Most. Efficiently Scheduled ? ; 

The efficient scheduling of reinforcements depends on two 
considerations, namely, 

(i) The gradual elaboration of extremely complex patt.ea^ 
of behaviour into small units or stages, and 

(ii) The maintenance of behaviour in strength at each 
stage. 

To quote Skinner, •The whole process of becoming competent 
in any field must be divided intca very large number of very 

small steps and reinforcement must be contingent upon the 

accomplishment of each step—By making each 



successive step as small as possible,, the frequency of 

reinforcement can be raised to atflaximum, while the possible 

aversive consequences of being wrong are reduced to a mininmm'i 
' 1 

Such a strategy helps in developing and' strengthening of 
the desirable behaviours. . 

In conclusion we can say that a careful and proper use 
of reinforcement helps us in effective handling of overall ’ 
education of the child. ■ ■ 
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GEARING UP. •fetJOOallON FOR STRUCTURED 

afP^ctive development 


Day a Pant ■* 


The child centred approach in education reflects the 


concerns the educationists have for the optimal development 
of the child. This approach is the product of the insights 
developed in the educational process over the years. The 
insignts prompted educationists to reaV-Se that education 
process should be made a pleasant experionce for children 
which thoy may seek out, instead of oie the-, is an ordeal 
which they are forted to go through. 


Basic foundation of the choice o: eduational process 
lies in the belief about the learning pro e.ss-how learning 
takes place. Early philosophers conce:'^: of learning process 
as one where teacher is the pivot on «-:i^’h educational process 

is bsisnoed. Ho is ooncolvod of as or idoal «heraas 

u oT rf’t'ers the knowledge - 

the child X3 the one who follows or ir. 

which is passed on to hi. as a legacy ^ heritaga. This vlaw 

point of porennlalists undergoes a change, with 

j : on wi’ essenf j,aHsts. They 

respect to the goals of education, wi 

, slements of the culture 
believe in communicating the essentis 


-- 7 nnr^mont of Bducatien'vl 

< Dr. Daya Pant is Lecturer ^ ® ^ 'JsRTj New Delhi. 
Psychology, Counselling 8. Guidan 
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to the pupils so as to preserve the cultural heritage. Here 
also the pupil remains the passive and dependent receiver for 
Whom decisions ar:* made and he is l-^ad rather than finding 
his own way*- 

Progressive educationist lead by Dewey viewed education as 
a process of developing thinking capacitios of the child so 

I 

that he decides for himself. Hh belioved in helping children 
to explore on their own, learn by their experience and 
encounter with problems thereby learning to solve problems. 

The child becomes the central focus of the educational 
programme* This thinking is' clearly influenced by the advances 
in the field of psychology and learning. Dewey says the 
question is not ^'Whether the school shall oir shall not influence 

t 

the course of.future social life but in what direction they 
shall do so and how". His concern is for tt*e needs of the child 
and desire to reform both school and socifty. Then came the 
existentialist philosophers who tilted tha halance completely 
in favour of the learner and made him the u,.timatG and 
responsible choice maker. He is free to gii-de his destiny, 
discover his own'self, independently, net firough the ethos 
and heritage forced on him even before ne ready to receive 
it. As a result he nover understands his own self more than 
he did at the time-the knowledge which 'le was not ready to 
receive was thrust upon him. 
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Thus the evolution of educational thinking has seen the 
emphasis shifting from teacher to the taught; from teacher 
as a model to teacher as a leader; teacher as a disciplinarian 
to teacher as counsellor and guide. Modern educationist who 
do not believe in cor.fining themselves --o any single philosophy, 
consider child as the director of the ecucational process and 
as one who will decide the pace of his wn learning. Thus 
there is a concensus among educationls'- now, as never 
existed before, that child is the main 'ocus of the education 
- and this feeling is reflected in our e^jcation policy (1986) 
with emphasis on child centred oducatif*. 

Dewey who was the most well know’ spokesman of the 
progressive education has advocated tvs concept of the child 
centred education and while emphasizir; the various tenets of 
the progressive view point he refers 

- a curriculum that is life centred ad has meaning and 
significance to the learners; 

•• Concern for the total not only the :;.ellectual development 
of the individual; 

- and, an environment that allows an'jneourages social 

interaction that leads to democrat. living. 

Thus Dewey’s thinking is sot from other philosophers 
in the sense that it focuses attentj. "^he Individual in his 
own right and as a part of the-wide;: feisty, and also 
recognises the role education has tolaY preparing chIMion 
for living in society, .a cobperati'vg iving i»e* damot-xu i 
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The other philosophers of education take a narrow outlook in 
the sense that either they talk about sharpening of intellect 
i,e. cognitive development or about preserving the cultural 

I 

heritages of society but ’Dewey's and other progressive viewers 
are focusing on child, making him the centre of the educational 
system, ,ind at the saine time, they have the vision of the child* 

♦ 

as a part of -the whole i.e. society. 

I 

i 

There is a mention of tho development of the total i 

individual »and not only the intellect. Totality of the I 

individual also includes his Psycho-motor and affective learning] 

The, education should take care of tno affective learning also | 

) 

so that child blosoms into a fully functioning individual. 
Affective development has always, remained in the background. 
Affective objectives are implied in -he curriculum but never 
stated out clearly .like .cognitive ob;ectives. It is left to 
the individual teacher, or institution whether it takes any 
steps to intervene tho pupil's affective development. If the 
individual child has to become a responsible and efficient 
hoice maker as an adult, his environmept has got to be 
tructured with respect to this importprt development,al 
spect. Without providing opportunitie, for affective develop- 
ent one can't expect that the product >f the educational 
ncess are likely to bo humane how-so-ever efficir>nJ 


tive may be the cognitive development. 



Development of'the child a whole will 
necessitate considering totality of the experiences of 
the child and stating objectives for not merely the 
cognitive domain but also for the affective domain. The 
feeling or the emotional part of the child-is the most 
neglected part of oui educational process (Kicklighter, j 
1975) , Although affect develops on its own spontaneously 
but left to itself without proper enphasis and support 
system It is likely to degenerate. Unlike cognitive 
development for which attention^ rewards and praise are 
.^instituted/ affective development is left to develop by 
its^.lf. Thereby leaving an imbalance in’the planning 
of education which tilts heavily towards the ecademic 
development (RaO/- 1988). 


The value erosion in society is co.-joemned but ' 
value inculation is not given attentj''’n. The problems 

of peace and war, nat J onal i socularisn . and social 

< ’ ' . " 

responsibility are problems belonging tc the realm of 


emotional or affective developm^jnt. these needs ai'e 

to be tackled at the school level by iroLuding in the 

curriculiiiTi experiences tha. help de/'elv'? feelings nn-J 

values ( 2 ) adopting teaching methods, a,’" '3^ having 
orc-an i sai-inna 1 Set up that will be crndi^'^'^® 


a.ffee hive devtelopment of the child. 
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Affectlve learning is of utmost importance 
because of two reasons (l) the human beings basically 
develop from emotional to cognitive ( 2 ) The cognitive a 
learning is inextricably interwinod with the affective 
learnings. Motivation, aspiration, interests and 
values play a very significant role in determining the 
achievements of the school children* The affective 
learning also influences the social development and 
maturity of the indiyiduai. The child learns to co-operate 
with others so that the time spent in school is enjoyable 
(Raven, 1987), 

The cognitive development, aguisition of 
knowledge and skill development csn take place by putting 
the utility of these cognitive learnings in proper social 
and ©motional perspective. The effective learning 
Outcomes have to be given a suitable place in the edu¬ 
cational process to help children .earn in emotionally 
satisfying ways. This is exactly ijlat edifcationlsts like 
Proebel mean when they wrote that "If the"^ would ever 
rise to joy and vigour of a knowledie of the inner 
nature and essence of things, to a *iv.‘-9 knowledge of 
things, a knowledge which like a scan Vigourous tree, 
like a family, or generation full of 'Y and cono.fojisne.q.'=! 

Of life is spontaneously developed within,..,". 
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The responsibility of education to 


give ejqperlences 


to the obila in the school setting that will help him 
develop Into a "Pncoming Individual" having 1)‘ positive 


mental health and good adjustments and coping mechanism; 
those who can devp-lop warm friendly relations^ (2) a 
sense of extension of srlfs (a) to have a visioii^of the 
reality greater thn self. Tht-y have to be helped to 
relate themsolves to society so as to Isarn cooperative 
living; to undcrst-.nd the concept of freedom in the 
sense of toi:-ranee of others fr.-cdom; to live with respect 
for differences in race, caste, creed,, ani‘religion etc.- 
(b) to become a member of not nnly the scvJiety.and 
community in vrhich they live but also tne on^j at a distance 
through radio, T,V. and other means commxmication. 


Af rer-tivG I'^arnine encompasse;' a broad- spectrum of 
behavj.our such as making adjustments/ valud patterns,- 
attl an<‘' in »•<.• rusts. These ca be brotdly'classified 

as dov■ ] opm'-'iit of social and psych**Ogical skills and 
competencies. How tho education^iv process ensures--that 
these skills and competencies inc-ulcated iri the 

child? In order to answer this diistioii wfe need to look 
at the process of affective develcment, -Th'S process of 
affective devf^lopmont has been anSysed by KrathwohJ. 
and the aff^etive learning cont-irt^ has'beeri^ebrip^ived - 





as ' a'pr'oce'ss of' "internalisation"'. In tern a lie,at ion has 
been defin'ea" a's' the process-by^which an inaiviaual 
^ihboiri^'Srates' 'irit‘o''brieSfelf‘Jthfe' vadues ; ahdq atti-tades of 
' Birlfers ’'^'s h'i'sVfe^,- ■ ''Th^' proeesst’-bf'ih'te'rna'lizartion 
^'Se'stif'iBes •fc.h^'ti-'vaa^'naffectl'Ve'"learnih(g '-takesLipliaae, 

The various levels of affective development that have been 
conceived by the author are; •' 


1, Receiving 

2, Responding 

3, Valuing 

4, Organisation' 

5, Characterisation by a value or value complex. 


The first level Receiving involves the individual's 
attention being focusef on the phenomenon or the stimulus, 
level'jhss tbree substages s 1, avaroness 'of stimuli 
pijiE^ply .bgooming awar^; pf the. stimulus! 2, WillingnesE 
to .attend i.,e.. the person is ^willing to give his attention; 

T ! u.l >‘J ' ' ’ . - ■ ’ ■ , - 

3, ■ the person selects ,the -particlar stimulus to observe. 
At the second level of respondIng . the individual is 
again ‘ pQggj^fj'g through three -ubstagess 1. acquiescence 
in responding, when the indiv.dual is simply complying; 

2, Willingness in respondinc when the .Individual is 
■willing to respond to the stimulus; arv'^ 3. when the person 
feels satisfie'd for having rosptndoS to the stimulus. 
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Then comes the next level of valuing when the 
individual comes to accept the affective stimulus and 
attaches values to it. The process of valuing has three 
substages! 1, The acceptance of a value; 2, Preference 

for it; 3. Commitment to it. Nex^ step is the 
orgariiisation of a number of values into a system. This 
includes two steps s 1, conception of all learned values 
into a system of interrelationships ard organizing them 
in hieratcbical system; 2, The characterization by a value 
or value complex. This is the process of generalisation 
of the value system so that these •’•alues forrm a pervasive 
base of the behaviour of the indivi’iual. The behaviour is 
influenced by the totality of the organised value systems 
and bee ernes a habit with the person Next step the ultimate 
in affective development is the dof^'^lopmeir- of a philosophy 
of life. 

Thus# these ara object::ves of ntemalization 

of values by the individuals as they pfgress through life 
proposed by Krathwohl (l967). The pu^ose is not to describe 
here the procet of affective dcvelope^t but to ses how 
affective development of the children be enhanced 

positively. The education system shC'--^ structured 

j f^j-ease:the potential 

that there is a reward system that,- 

^ ,_ helps unfold 

of the individual to grow further# S- 
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the next higher step in the process of formulation of 

values. Although the whole course of affective development 

is not completed in the school premises, however, a 
* % 

solid foundation could be laid down to initiate the process 
of "Becoming'"*« 

Next question that comes up is what structuring 
is required in the school setting that will help accelerate 
the affective development of the pupils. The answer lies 
in -the structural constructs of the school. The education 
system has three basic structural components namely: 

Teacher, Curriculum and the school organisational set up. 

TEACHE R s 

Teacher forms the human contact available to 
children in the school, Carew and Lightfoot (1979) suggest,; 

■t 

the interaction br'tween tearher and child is multifaceted and 
embedded in complex^ webs of different perceptions and 
values. The curricular content howsoever enriched will fail 
to achieve the goal of enhancing self and relating himself ’ 
herSelf to others if the teacher's attitude is not 

f 

conduci'^e,,The attitude of the teacher assumes a crit‘^^^ 
importance, l'\/hat a teacher expects from children 
great Importance,- how ha treats them,what golas 



he has set out for them- 

, . -“^thoaolcgy aaoptsd and Ms 

own rols thoroin. Ashonflon ot s.l. (iso.) 

^ -K . uy84) very eloquently 

describe tiv-. rot * of teacher ^ 

-1 (Ashonaen at al.; ise* 

p.lS), In so for as values are conoernaa v 
. a a , ' school personnel 

Should suhscrxbs to llt.„l dsoootatic values of a ptcpre- 

sslvo Mnd that ato lioKed to eauc'atlon ohMces which ate 
"good, conscious and op=„... 

active- in th? procc.-'-s of^^^'^slating 

general principles into 

local . Hunt ions... t.,cjatdl=ss cl the oxisttoo ptactlces 
and relationships at cltssroos., school an^evstep levels, 
teacher shculh hoi,' i,„aortapt content and-values." 

Attitu-^'Jinnal Gh?>nqo 

Th- t-v-hor nne school hava to adopt the position 
that nft..ctiv' 3 ;;irning Is important as well, thay have to 
appr.'Ciat- th : jnfiividiiPl d-^ff-rences and respect them. 

They «v .' fo h-.lp I ho chi.,d dov?lop the conpetency necessary 
i'oi. Ijviii-r 111 ' v;or! irK( v;ith others in a co-operative 
mnnn.-,r. Ph-k njKi w.nJ.kwr 1976) have riahtly described 
th ; sJ t’li.it'i,o;i .-;i f,o ) lov/s : Tgiachers are ^"''0 encouraaed 
to take .«;‘rriouGly thoiir actual classrocri work as 
opDOsed to th'yir or nnisational and d-sciplinary responsi¬ 
bility, Thti teacher has to change his traditional role as 
an ag.;n b that, transmits knowledge and helps intellectual 
growth, H® shoulc* be able to perceive hitself as a guide 
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and counsellor whose role Includes helping the child; 

form healthy adjustments to the school; family etc, 

’2* develop positive' self concept, 

3* build trust in self and others by enhacing his success 
experiences, 

4, have reasonably high and attainable expectations; 

^ i 

5* stopping unproductive and ropititive behaviour. 

Problem of overloading 

It may seem very optimistic that teacher will be required 
to take upon himself or herself so much of responsibility. 

The teacher can attain all +hGso objectives in the course of 
his normal teaching itself* For instance, the English teacher 
as a part of exercise in writing may ask pupils to write a few 
lines on ’Me, Myself,, What is my ambition, and What I like/ 
dislike about myself etc, to creato awareness; about self, 
future career etc, , Teachers of other subjects may ask pupils 
to collect information about what coroerxS ono may enter after 
this course of study etc, or may talk about educational courses 
open to thorn or the importance of the subject in life etc. 

The teachor needs to interpret the importance of the 
subjects to the pupils in a realistic manner. The problems of 
tlic tnn-chpr such as; concern with many failure in his class; 
lack of attention and motivation, will take care of themselves; 
if he is doing these activities with pupils. The time .and energy 
spent in drilling a lot of knowledge fruitless-ly on unwilling 
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minds- of pupxXs needs to bo reorganized« The teacher has to 
first create a readiness among children for loamifig} the 
recop-t-ivityI which will motivate them to seek knowledge and 
infQjcmati-on* This urge to seek knowledge is the product of 
affective developfitent which will take place if the pupil are 
exposed to the relevant experiences. Tho information concerning 

'i 

the subjecti its importance and place in real lif'e has to be 
learned by the'child before he is willing to accept it. 

Bruner (1966) has repeatedly stressed that perception of the 
child's system of representation of frame of knowledge are 
fundamental to tho task of teachor if thoy want the information 
to be used* 

The teacher has to show a reasonable amount of flexibility 
and tolerance in his attitude towards the slowj the 'hyperactive 
one’s and towards the under achievers. Instead of teaching in 
the usual lecture method-the utility of which is not unknown 
to any one of us - he may substitute variety by using innovative 
teaching methods^ wherever possible. Although he alone is not 
responsible for the drab ‘and dull atmosphere of the classroom* 
the whole of educational process needs overhauling. Refresher 
courses that pointedly concentrate on these innovative techniques 
need to be organized and again these refresher courses themselves 
should not be replication of the usual classroom situation, 
but ought to be demonstration of the innovative methods followed 
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followed by ;training and pfdcticei; •; 

Success experience 

The teacher has to understand the power of reinforce- 
menti He being the human contact has ”'£6'c ommunicate-.the 
necessary positive emotional undertone that is so essential 
for success. The success experience is very important and 
essential for each individual pupil. The teacher as the 
authority is instrumental in giving or withholding the success 
experience. A lot of research has ‘shown the potency of the 
praise and success experience, if it is applied properly. 
Successive failure at tasks has bc-en sncwn ru -produce inactivity 
cognitive dysfunction, and depression (Seligman 1975j Abramson 
et al,i1978j Peterson and^Seligmanj 1983). Therefore the 
teacher has to be very carefb! in giving negative evaluations 
or f ailure.-feedback the -hild, ■' 

Understandinq of r-aIf ^ajid, others. 

Teacher's understanding o± nio own self and others i.e 
pupilsi plays an important role in tho teaching learning 
process. He has to be helped to know himself through exposure 
to personal effectiveness progEamrnos organized for themi 
Later they may carry out similar exercises for pupils under 
the guidance of special programmed curriculum. One such type 
of activity has been reportedly tried out for pupils by 
Randolph (1966) in a process called'Self Enhancing Education', 
The essence of progi'amtne lies' in teaching "process" to the 
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children and npt._ >hp con'tont matter ot tha subject* The cMldren 
are taU9^^ learn to live and work r ore effectively resulting 
in enhanced self esteern which hkps them later to improve 
school achievement* R,oen (■1967) organized another programme 

i 

called ’’behavioural teaching pirogran-me” ♦ 

Curriculum . 

The curriculum over the years has seen a consistent 
trend to bring the information and knov/ledge content up to date 
but the affective content has boon deleted, A very heartening 
move embodied in the National Educational Policy (1986) is that 
of reorganization of the curricula so that cultural heritage 
is preserved and inculcation of the valued such as democracy^ 
secularism is ensured. Efforts are already underway in other 
countries with the'govornment and state education departments 
taking up steps to'develop multi—cultural curricula in which 

I j 1 , 

cultural differences are preserved and also a tolerance is 
developed among all for cultural differences -.McInernGy, 1987), 
The reason why affective ” content‘of the curriculum got deleted 
in favour of cognitive content is that cognitive objectives 
are stated dearly while the effective objective are supposed 
to be implicit in the curricular framework, Frequently 
referred to as hidden of latent curricuiUJn first treated as 
such by Overly (l970)j its implementatior. remains at the mercy 
of the teacher's own ititudes and values ,R90, 1988). Pedersen,, 
et al, (1978) examined the influence of ciass teachers on 
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children’s later adult status and found that I.Q. changes by 
the first grade teacher more than by the later teachers, 

London Sfchool Council's Practical curriculum (1981) 
sets out the: broad aims that could become the guiding principles 
for formulating curriculum anywhere in the worlds "School 
' should ’help their pupils to knov/ and remember^ and to feel, 

to be capable^ td understand and value.*. 

Preparation for adult lifo required a curriculum which 
includes moral education as well as political and economic 
'understanding,' Human .nature and contemporary society requires 
a curriculum which nurtures aural and visual *as well as verbal 
skillsr The challenge is to blond aims and process in an 
effective, broad and largely common curriculum". 

The above opening statement cbrnmunicates the concerns 
of the curriculum designer for not simply producing scholars 
who are adequate in understanding, discriminating and decision 
making in human fields but also prepmos the children to 
have some hold on their porsonal lifo and thoir relationships 
as an adult. 

The curriculum needs to bo designed kooping in view the 
affective learning needs of the children along with the 
c-ognitive needs. The curriculum that agkes cate of the 
scholastic development of the child wil^ have to provide for: 

1, Highly motivating learning expediences :^or students 


of all abilities. 
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2, A thorough grounding in pra^-tice of basic skills, 
Including practical ability, and social skills, 

3, Broad orientation courses, which relate students 

to all aspects of the human situc'tioh and help develop 
a scanse of Involvement in thc’ affairs' of mankind, past, 
present, local and global, as well as providing 
opportunities for cooperation, planning and decision 

making, 

4, Opportunities for wide range of creative and aesthetic 
experiences and persuits, 

5, Courses dir'Cted to the attainmemt of total health* 
Physical, personal, social and moral, 

6, Opportunities for inidvidualised study designed to 
foster the growth of personal interests and aptitudes, 
as well as the experiences of dedication and application 

(Hemming, 1984*, p,3l5)i 


Th3 curriculum ten* to provide the c£ 

various subjects in the form of separate ^J3ct areas but 
Hargreaves (1982) says these subject alvlSions are out of 
date. The curriculum Shculd be ahle to provide to the 
pupil's a broad perspective .oh over-all h»an situation. 

A little arousal of their Inferest in this area Is lively 
to go a. lomg way in creating awareness arong them about society 
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and humanity^ as h’^m m b:.-±rgs -rr- curious by nature 
(Hodgkin# 1976), 

Some other aspects that are to be taken care 
of in the curriculum are beed for fostering creativity 
and aesthetic sense. The curriculum has to include 
a generous component of aest'iotic and creative experiences 
so as to help develop -the intuitive and creative brain 
along with the analytical-logical brain CSperry. 1973) . 
Health education# environmental education are some of 
the areas which havE' to be paid not simply segmental 

attention but made a part an«d parcel of the school 
experiences in a realistic manner so that the students 
not onlvy learn facts but think and feel about them so as 
to include them in their value system. 

The individualised study also has to be evolved 
for the gifted so that while lunrning basic skills with 
their peers their additional energies may be free to pro¬ 
gress fast (Peny 1982) . 

The curricular desingers thus have to keep in 
mind the fact that each yoking person is unique in the 
interests, aptitudes and anilities he/she possessess. 
r'lirrl*:vi iuiti sjhoii 1 d provide opportunities to each one 



It has got 




of them, chances to rtaiise their potential, 
to be diverse so that s.tisfactron for all is ensured. 
Iri order to attain fv is end the curriculum will have to 
be diverse as well as relevant tc their ovm lives. 


The information and knowl3df-? based curriculum has also 
to,be broken down in snch way tr.rc .^ach nnit could be readily 
mastered thus ensuring success experience for each pupil 
(Becker et al, 1981). The skills so learnt should be put 
to use so that mastery of skills may itself become reinforce. - 
ment. Thus organizing the learning experiences fruitfully 
could load to development of self eateom and self-worth, 

Listening and talking i.e. commionication skills 
the most essential component in abour fifty percent 

jobs (Heinn3ing^^l984). It is also essential for private 
life but is there any attention given to inculcate this 

in pupils'?. We encourage students to express ^neir 
feelings and emotions in constructive ways, Aocoriing 
to Watts (l980) schools should teach social skill; 
necessary for modem life-whether in or out of e’-ployment- 
by specific activities in the classroom and to 

use in-day to day life of school. Thus the -I'-^^iculum 
has to- be multi-dimensional and encompass tW basic 
experiences that each child needs for end 


* '‘Kii 
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fruitful living as an adult and also provide for ' 
development of his special talents. 

Modification of the entire educational system, 
with the end of holistic dov'lopmont of child in 

mind, is required urgently if society has to become 

•> 

'•'S^.'alue based, if the" peace and h-'rmony ere to be realised, 
if the child is to be happy and joy jus now-while in the 
educational process-and ever. Affective development 
has got to be ensured so that all chldldren with their 
unique pattern of interests, abilities and motivation 
may be able to progress ac'^ording to their capacities 
and grow into mentally healthy and adjusted adults. 
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TITIjE of papers ‘OVER VIEW OP CHILD-CEt-TTRED EDUCATION: 

Tl-ffi UNDERLYING PRINClt^LES AND PEDAGOGY 
AND A PROGRAMME OF ACTION 


M.P.Chhaya* 


The National Policy on Education (NPE - 86) 
has recognised that 'a human being is a positive asset 
and a precious national resource which needs to be cherished, 
nurtured and developed with tenderness and care, coupled with 
dynamism'. The policy also mentions than 'each individual's 
growth presents a different range of problems and requirements, 
at every stage -■ from the womb to torrib'. An individual's 
■ individuality and dignity should be respected, and his 
needs, interests, aptitudes and abilities taken into account 

by tVio educational system. 


To oaucato tho ccBlng generatio- who will have 
the competency to tacU^ its problems creatively, with 
ccnfiacncc and dete^lnatlon and with a commitment to 
human values end to social justice, the policy has advocat 
a child-centred and activity-based process of leamlng. 


and an educational admin ^elhi for many years. J _ 

of Bhartlya Vidya f ' ?®nsuitant In the Navodaya Vidyalay 

samlti, a P«>stigious 

Resource Development of the eovv. 
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The center of gravity in old approach is outside 
the child. It is in the teacher, the textbook, syllabus, 
anywhere and everywhere but not in the child. Now the 
change which is coming into education is the shifting of the 
center of gravity 'to the child. When we .talk about child- 
centred education/ it is a fundamental assumption that 
learning should have 'meaning* for the child. The learner 
comes to possess what he knows. The learner must know how 
to do something with his knowledge. The utilization of 
knowledge will often occur in subsequent learning situations 
within the school itself, and the competences acquired by 
the child will often be the skilled use of concepts, facts 
and principles as well as the mastery of motor skills. The 
learner should practise them for himself. Learning by doing 
is e sential to the acquisition of knowledge as a personal 
possession. 

Education for life should offer competencies and 
disciplines whose power informs the whole of ]ife. VJhat 
the child knows ought not to be particular to the situation 
in which it was learned but transferable to novel 


situations 
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Th'3 schooling of the child should be related to 
his own experience, to his weaknesses as well as his 
strengths, 


Child-centred learning would be a good motivation 
for the child to attend school and learn. The child-centred 
approach means that there should be a shift in emphasis 
from the teaching process to the ’learning process'. The 
focus should be on doveloping the skills of 'learning to 
learn' . This skill will enable the students to learn on 
their own and bo able to face the demands and challenges of 
tho over-incrcasing flow of knowledge. 

'Hi'.' overall goal of education should be the "all 
round d'jvelopmi nh" of the child. In other words it is 
'integrated development' of tho chrlu, . 


M.l'.itiia.i 0.-,ndhi definoa education as the all-round 
arowlnj r.ut ni tivi child-nody, mind and spirit. 

,.,v> curriculum for the child-centred approach for tte 

. « 4- of the child should cover all 

all round development of tn 

aspects of douclopmcnt - physical- mental, social, 
omotioml aesthetics, moral and spiritual. 
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Child Centred Curriculum : 

It is to be based upon the needs, interests, 
aptitudes and abilities of students at different levels 
so that it enables the learners to acquire the necessary 
skills, knowledge, attitudes and values which will help 
him realise his full potential. The overall goal of education 
should be the all-round development of the child and not only 
that of acquiring knowledge, drawing out of the best in 
child-body, mind & spirit. 

Curriculum should cover all aspects - knowledge, 
skills, attitudes, physical health, moral & spiritual values, 
aesthetics & work experience. 

♦ 

By 'Discovering for themselves' the children's 
skills of observation & analysis are sharpened and they 
can apply these skills to many more s .tuations and thus 
expand their knowledge. 

Focus v/ill not be on memorisation of facts but on 
development of competencies in all aspects of child development! 
Suitable modules are to be developed according to the 
individual's potentialities, needs, growth and development, 
interests and aptitudes, aspirations and personality 
characteristics. 
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curriculum and methodologies o£ learning should 
bring in elements of problem solving, creativity and ’ 

relevance. It should also assist students to gain knowledge 
of the subjects and to utilise this knowledge gained in now 
situations. Through this curriculum he should be able to 
extend or r^ finj his skills and gain new interests and 
attitudes, 

The main thrust in this curriculum should be to 
promote individual integrated development of; 

(l) Knowlcdgt:. skills, values and attitudes conducive 
to the actual is ation of his/her potentialities to 
the fullest in order to enhance his/her capacity for 
n productive and happy life as a person, as a 
responsible citizen and as a worker; 

(ii) Vocational skills necessary for increased productivity 
and woll-boing. inculcation of dignity of manual 
lni30ur. willingness to work hard and enterprenourship; 
(lil) An unflerstanding of tho diverse cultural snd social 
systems of people living In diffe’-'cnt parts of tiro 
country and the country's cottposlte cultural 


horitago; 
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(iv) A roadinoss to preserve the gouo dspects of the 
cultural traditions and hcrita'" ■; alongwith , an 
^■,.T:ar-oi-.esc of the need to reinterpret and re-evaluate 
the past to adapt to the new practices and outlook 
appropriate for a modern ’society; 

(v) An awareness of the inherent equality of all, 
aloii^\;jth a strong commitment to human values and 

social justice; 

(vi) Scientific attitude and rational outlook, knowledge 
of the procedures involved in scientific method of 

inquiry and its use in solving problems; 

(vii) An understanding of the environment and its limited 
resources and an awareness of the impact of population 

growth on resources and the need for conservation 
of nature, natural resources and energy; 

(viii) ThG will and determination to uphold the ideals of 
national identity and unity; 

(ix) Values Of: compassion and non-violenco as a world 
view and an instrument for the welfare of tiie human 

race; 

(x) Capabilities of appreciating and tolerating differences 
and di''j'er'sities and the capacity to choose between 
altcrnare value system; 

(xi) Aesthetic perception and creativity through participation 
in different artistic activities; 
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Physical fitness ana strength in conformity with 
normal development patterns; 

Pre-requisites and habits necessary for self- 
learning and for life-long learning leading to the 
creation of a learning society" 

Capability to internalise new ideas constantDy and 
creatively and readiness to cope with rapid 
scientific and technological transformation. 

The effective implementation of these educational 
strategics to develop the potential in the child will 
depend^ to n great extent/ on the nature of interactions 
that take place during the process of transacting the 
curriculum in a school system between the student and the 
tonch.?r/ to.nchors and educational administrators, and 
policy makers. 

The Roln of the Teacher t 

nK-- rolo of the teachers in child-centred approach 
will I'jo that of a 'facilitator or guide' who should be able 
to provide the right kind of learning experiences and environmeni 
to children/ through active interaction/ to develop the basic 
skill of observation, collection of information and drawing 
of inferences and conclusions to enable them to learn of 


(xli) 

(xiii) 

(xiv) 


their own. 
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The teacher has an important role in promoting other 

than intellectual aspects of development in his students. 

To foster social development of children/ the teacher 

should plan activities for students which will make them 

learn to work and play together to foster the spirit of sharlnc 

and cooperation. The teacher's positive attitude towards 

the 

the children would encourage ^ emotional aspect and 

further 

motivate them to / achievements. 

He has to motivate his students and participate 
in the classroom activities with the students. When group 
interaction becomes charged with emotion, he has to maintain 
a neutral and understanding role. He has to stimulate 
curiosity and independent thinking. He has also to develop 
problem-solving skills, promote planning and execution of 
projectg^ The teacher should make sure that every student 
in the class has attained the prescribed 'essential learning 
outcomes' for all the subjects. He has also to focus 
on 'development of competencies' in regard to all aspects 
of child development. 
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'Iho ^vaJ nation will have to be done in terms of 
attainment oi. KAnotencies rather than of knowledge. 


Evaluation wii. cover al] areas of development - knowledge, 
skills end comn-otencies, social and emotional development, 
physical & moral development as well as work experience. 


It should be comprehensive and continuous. The periodic 
evaluation ohou.lcf also include a qualitative assessment of 
dimension:-, like sociability, leadership, ability to work 
with ntl) ra, nr.lt: confidence etc. It should also mention the 
child's posit,! VO strengths or attributes ■ as well as problem 


areas if any. 


Kvr 1 \W'tion includes written tests, oral performance, 
observation i.nchniques and use of cuj-nulative records. It 
will 1." .f ‘d *■ 1 .' compare the child'? performance with his 
own imrlii'i r»crCorrnance, 


'mi.vouoh C'-'i'itinuous comprehensive evaluation, it is 
regularly oornsit.te to obtain valuable data about the 
strengths .an»'' vreaknes.'es of the children. This is helpful 
in providino remecUal and enriched instruction with a view 
to rw-.lirinn the professed objectives of education in the 
opt.1mum Growth nnd development of different aspects of child s 
parsonality. Tbc feadbacX helps teabhers la Improving the level 
of achievement and proficiency among pupils. t p 
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opportunities for teachers to make suitable changes in 
^■j-^00 It also provictes dmeotion to pupils and 
parents in their efforts. Feedback is available for 

V 

remedial steps. 

P rogramme of Ar-tlon on the Inte g rated Development of the Child 

Tbe school climate is to be created by introducing 

various types of programmes to facilitate the all round 

development of the students in the weekly time table with 

the active participation of every student. Equal 

are 

opportunities/to be offered to all the students. The 
suggestive school programme is given below: 

In the day-school, there wil] be six days working 
with nine periods a day of 35 minutes duration with half 
an hour break. The total working tlm^ of the school in 
a day would be of 5 hrs 45 minutes. Even the government 
schools with double shifts would be able to work for 5 hrs 
45 minutes daily. The allotment in the weekly time 
table would be as under;- 



t 
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33 periods 1 Lang»*-6 periods, 

2 Lan^j ,5 periods, 

3 Lanig.-4 periods, 

Math-6 periods, 

Soc. Studies-6 periods, 

Gen. Science-6 periods. 

.^.1 0,AT‘- ■•• 

7 periods Ganie3-4 periods, 

PT-1 period, 

Yoga/NCC/Scout-2 periods 

m » V ( 'I E ^ 

Emoti"” ■ ’ " '•" ' 

4 neriods House system-2 periods, 

' fine arts-2 periods 

« ; ,1 n V' i' 1 

Snri'^' * 

4 Tjoriods Skill-oriented-2 periods, 
Service oriented-2 periods 

, . ... \j 

rtor^'l ‘ • 

5 perioiis School asserribiy-'ZO min 
+ cleanliness in 
school-15 minutes 
= 1 period daily 
= 6 period? weekly 

TOTAI. 

54 periods" 


• 
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j2Tr_g__0F THE PAPER : 


pmblem of School drop-outs-reasons 

TnEREOp \ 


- Dr,M.C. JAIN* 


All the developing countries are facing a crisis 



nETRTLS OF IMTEGRAWlTigVELOPMH^ 


program® 




Aesthetic S; Emotional 
Development 


SocialBi 


Progs-Team games { 
Cricket, Footkall, 
hockey etc. 

- Court games! 
Volley ball* Basket ' 
ball, Throvloall* 
K^badi, Ktio-kho 
f tc^ 

- Individual games; 
Bf^dminton, Table 
Tenn is, athletics * 
gymnastics, karate, 
judo, Boxing etc, 

Tuv^ltv: n-.ory anproach ^ ^ 

) ..s VI & VII - Yoga 

VIII& IX-NCG 
X ScOUts & Guide® 


Proq.T.VC.Ivtiv/'^rojcci: 

bpsed t pchih-' .i.n aJi 

subj^-c tr. , V, 

- ?-»rOund Actual U*’ c-1 

Life f.'U'- 

M. T "iTi*-! AK^n 
n,-v/sp’p''r‘5n ii'tu 
~ Env i ri )u ■' * 

- pl>'V W’'y !’> thofl 

- IV. K'h iriq n 'W to 
J.i. rn 

- IrivtOv* :’-t ov. , 

cViildr>-u in t' ’’'’hinn- 

procoSLi 


1 IT. USt-t- 

inching various subjects 

Use o£ library while 
^aching. 


Projituse system 

- Cwrehension & , 

CoiiffltLcatlon Pev.s 

Debate, recitation, 
declaBuion, Quiz, 
viorib'jilding etc, 

- Cflltiral Si aesthetic 
Dev.fasic, dance, 
paintiig, clay model¬ 
ing, iramatics, Band, 
celehmtions o£ 

' reli5tous, national 
j, cultural festivals 
fwieaiership bev. 

Class monitor ship 

House captainship 
School prefectship 
Sohool Parliament 


Prog.! E 
_ Varior 
like ele 
carpent] 
batik, 1 
commerc 
tailori 
book bi 
- Servi 

activit 

Shramd? 
cleanir 
service 
asisist; 
depart! 
librar 
can tee 
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esthetic & Emotional Social Development Moral St SpirttU' 
;ve lopmen t Dovalopment 


ime allotment 


Time allotment Time 


allotment 


ouse sygtem-2 periods SUPW - 4 periods 

> 

ine arts-2 periods 


1 period every d 
6 peraids 


*otel - 4 periods 
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- Dr.M.C. JAIN* 


All the developing countries are facing a crisis 
in their oducational system with problem of school dropouts 
at the school level in general and primary level in particular. 
To combat this problem which is common in almost all such 
countri(?s various steps have been initiated by these countries 
with varying dogreos of success. 


Tho principle that liberal education is the right 
of ovory individual is comparatively of recent origin. Even 
elomonta'^y liberal education was confined to a small class 
of uj. iv.i: social strata (about 1 to 5% of the children in the 
age group 5-15), mostly boys. For tho remaining children, 
vocational education learnt in a non-fi^rmal manner through 


apprentLccship or active participation was considered adequate. 


At tho bi-c 7 inning of the 20th Century; therefore, there were 
innumorablo small, elementary schools in almost all towns and 
villpgos, but they enrolled only betwedn 1 to 5% of the 
children of school going age and the percentage of literacy 


among tho adults was only about and that too confined to men 
alone'. The enlightened educated Indians like Dada Bhal 
Nauroji ,Gopal Krishna Gokhale, saw the provieion of universal 


* Dr. M.C, -Jain is a Lecturer i'n .the Department 
Psychology, Counselling & Guidance,NCtKi. 


df Educational 
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liberal oducation in the advanced countries of the vyost and 
demanded compulsory education of four years for all children. 

The compulsory education act was passed providing 4 to 5 years 
of liberal education to all children in different states 
during 191 8-1931 , 

Vifhen the country became free, the framers of our 

'I ‘ 

Constitution knew that society based on freedom, equality, 
justice and dignity of the individual cannot be created 
without literate and educated citizens. Accordingly in 
Article 45 they directed that the state should strive to 
provide free and compulsory education to all children till 
they attain the age of 14 years. 

• 

Since independence, there has been an impressive 
expansion of education at Primary, Secondary and Higher levels 
in India. This stands in sharp contrast to the chronic 
problems of ; (a) Duality and equality of opportunity both 
at school and college- levels (b) wastage and stagnation at 
all'levels, particularly at the primary level and (c) unemploy¬ 
ment of the educated. 

In India the problem of educational wastage first 
came to the fore with the Hartog Committee’s Report in 1928 

I * 

which remarked that 'Throughout the whole educational system 
there is waste arid inef fe'etiveness J But’ no sustained efforts 
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mado by tho then Government eitho-o to arrest the 
9 /ituatlon or roduco the wastage and stagnation. The first 
over study in this aroa seems to have been made in the 
beginning of 1940s when a report on stagnation and wastage 
in primary schools vjas brought out by the Bombay Provineial 
Board of .^pimary Education in the erstwhile Bombay Province. 

Since thun several institutions and individuals have made 
studios in tba aroa, identifying tho oxtont and causos of 
„ast,-Cd and ttagnatlon and suggastod soma romodlal measures. 

Those otudlus however, were confined to either their own 
provlncV^tnte, certain regions within a ^tate or even a 

district within a ftato. < 

in fadt the .aroblom of school dropouts in our educational 
system has recoived much attention during the last forty years. 
It has boon djscussori thoroughly at national level an ye 
thor. have not boon any action programmes for tho reduc i 
of thin ovll. This problem has throe aspects •• 

ii+i-Ss the result of weak 
Thu first is that school dropout^ is 

S, The ultimate solution lies 

and dofoctivo oducational sy e . offoctlvo. The 

in making tho educational system strong a^ 

ossontial conditions for l„p^„vcd facilities 

educated and trained teas or , 

In schools, irapeoved currrcul , , ' ^vision of 

methods Of teaching and ovaiuation, edog . 



essential materials for teaching learning processes, full 
utilization of all possible resources and better supervision 
and'guidance. 

The s>econd aspect is to bring about changes in the 
educational system to suit the life and needs of people who 
are entering the school for the first time. How does 
elementary education help a rural child or the child of an 
agriculturist to become a better or more useful citizen .9 
Hence arises the need to differentiate the curricwlum of the. 
rural school from 'that of the urban and to make rural school 
confirm closely to its own environment. 

The, third is, that in every given situation in an 
educational institution and even at the existing level of 
facilities, it is also possible to reduce the extent of wastage 
and'stagnation to a great extent througM proper planning and 
,through maximum utilization of facilities available and 
creation of an atmosphere of hard,sustained and dedicated work. 

There arc four essential requirements of every child 
i,e, food, shelter, clothing and education. The Indian 
Constitution provides for free, compulsory and uni/ersal primary 
education for'every child till the age of 14 years. Since 
India becaite' independent, great efforts have been made in 
this’ direction'. However, due to the magnitude of the work and 
great resources involved the oonstitutional obligation has not 
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boen fulfilled so for. ' Thorsforo, to provide free and 
compulsory education up to the age of 14 years a two phased 
programme is underway, in the first phase., free and 
compulsory education Is proposed to be jirovided to all 
children from 6 to 11 years of age and In the second phase 
such education v*lll be provided to all children till they 
reach the age of 14 years. 

For achieving these goals, it is essential -that 

(1 ) Every child by the prescribed age of 6 years should 
bo onrollod in class I. 

(2) Every child who is enrolled in class I should complete 
one class in a year till he reaches the end of the 
primary stage or completes the age of 11 years, 

Ir» the forty years of independence we have made 

conni.dei'r\bio progress in this regard. Our best achievement 

is the provision of facilities of:, a primary school within 

walfting distance from the homes of nearly 97?^ of the children. 
More than half of the children also have a middle school 

(class VI-VIII) within easy distance of their homes. Anyway, 

it does not appear difficult to proVide a school for classes 

I-VIII. within walking distance from the home of every child 

and the goal may be reached in 5 to 10 years. Even in the 

matter of enrolment of children, we have made considerable 

headway. The total enrolment i* daeaes- I-V is 'now 78 million 
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and that in classes VI—VIII is about 2.0 million. It may 
also be said that about 86 children out of every hundred 
enter schools at present. 

Our failures are however also glaring. Unfortunately, 
our greatest weakness is that among every 100 children in 
schools, only 50 reach class V, and only 25 reach class VIII. 

In other words, our education is somewhat effective for half 
of the children and fully effective for one fourth. Tht'« huge 
wastage makes our educational system most inefficient. There 
is/fittle scope of .fulfilling the directive of the Article 45 
of the Constitution in the near future. This was to have been 
fulfilled by I 96 O 5 the target date was revised to then to 

1976 and then to 1986. But even that has not boon achieved. 

Much discussion has taken place about ways of improving 
the educational system, and many plans, such as suitable 
curricula? accolerated courses, and more efficient methods of 
teaching have been instituted. Valuable as such measures aro, any 
educational system however oxcellont, can only provide the 
means by which a child may be educated- it cannot insure that a 
child will take advantage of what is offered. 

There may be a large number of reasons for our failures. 
Some of the well known and commonly talked about are sudden and 
large increase in population, lack of resources, our single 
point of entry in elementary edi-tpation, non-involVement of the 
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pupil# slackening of efforts on the part of the Government ' 

and giving low priority to education in their plans; Some 

of the basic reasons which eare directly connected and responsible 

for these burning problems are j 

PoVerty : 

Pupils studying in schools cannot afford to continue 

their studies because of the poverty of their parents. 
They have no resources to meet the educational needs’ 

of the children like books, stationery etc. This is 

an important single factor. 

Taking up odd jobs to supplement Income s 

Boys aro forced by circumstances to leave the 
school and take up unskilled jobs to supplement 
the income of their families, 

InvoJ.vf’mont of children in domestic work ; 

Children are involved in all types of domestic 
work as soon as they are old enough to work. This 
practically leaves them no time, for study and hence 
to their leaving the school before completing the 

course. 

Educational Background : ' • 

Family members having no educational background, 

• have no perceptloh of value of. ed-ioatiort and hence 
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are not serious about the education of their 
children. Some of them even have a negative 
attitude towards^education. 

5. Caste i 

Parents belonging to scheduled castes and backward 
classes, also being illiterateare not serious and 
enthusiastic about giving education to their children., 

6 . Occupation ; 

People engaged in agriculture and casual labour are 
generally not in favour of sending their children to 
school as they need more hands to supplement income 
of family as compared to those engaged in business 
and paid types of employment, 

7. Indifference of Parents s 

Due to poverty, illileracy, and cultural deprivation 
the parents very often become indifferent towards the 
education of their children. This leads to wastage in 
Education, 

8 . - Continued’ presence in one class for more than one year : 

The longer the child remains in one class the more 
neglected and discouraged,he feels. He does not 
benefit by over stay in the same class : it, rather 
inadvertendly affects adversely the teaching and per¬ 
formance of other pupils. 
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9 , Poor Quality of Teaching s 

Poor quaMty of teaching is a major factor for 

the drop out problem. Disgrunted teachers, having 

no aptitude for teaching , • - lack required 

Gamestnesj^^for^^g^o^od ^teaching resulting in educational 

wastago^^re continuously baing trained ■ in training 

recruited 

colleges and later on/in the teaching profession. 

1 0. Lack of proper environment at Home : 

In some homes the environment is not conducive for 
studies. Due to certain mishaps- in the family or 
due to poverty or sickness of the parents, the ’ 
child is not able to continue his studies in school, 

11. Education system not according to the needs of society : 

The educational system should be so adjusted that 
School going children are able to assist their 
parents and also study at school. This can reduce 
wastage due to economic factors, 

12. Faulty,admission policy ; 

The admission policy of keeping admission open to 
grade I thoughout the year leads to wastage, though 
technically speaking, it is not correct...to put the 
pupil who is admitted in the fag end of the session 

in the failure list. 



Proper school environment : 

Many of the schools have unattractive buildings, 
inadequate equipments, untrained and unwilling 

I 

teachers to teach, overcrowded classes and so on. 

All this constitutes poor school environment. At 
present most of the schools do not have proper 

facilities and the average child is not normally 

Inclined ^to remain there. Consequently the 

affected parent withdraws him from school. 

Death of parents 2 

The child may'have to bear the responsibility of 
a bread earner too early due to the death of the 
father and hence leaves the school abruptly. 

Irregular attendance 2 

There^may be irregular attendance of a child due to 
serious emotional distress,lack of interest in 
education, ill health, undesirable company etc. 

This is also an important factor for stagnation, 

ultimately resulting in criminal wantages of tims, 
energy and resources, 

Undernournishment of the pupils ; 

Because of economic backwardness, a large number 

of school children are undernourished and they 

/ 

therefore very often, contact distressing diseases of 
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different kinds. Continuous illness of children 
adversely affects their adhievement in studies and 
ultimately they become dropouts. 


Heterogeneity a^e in tho composition of' students 
in a eiassroom situation t 

The studunts much older age, than the average age 

of the students in a specific class are more likely 

to dropout because of' obvious reasons. 

Emotional problems of the pupils ; 

Some pupils who show rude behaviour towards teachers 
and peer group are problem cases. Truancy, shyness, 
Excessive aggressiveness, anxiety, fear and insecurity 
are sure indications of maladjustment and, are thus 
responsible for colossal dropout. 


19. Social mar idjustment of pupils . 

This is due to caste inferiority, acute poverty of 
parents, undesirable social influences, physical 
stature being above or belov. the average of the 

class* 

20. Mental retardation : 

Poor academic performance due t low « 
lack of general responsiveness 
in studies show mental backwardness o 

may lead to ,his dropout. 
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Apart'from the above mentioned cei’Sgs somo other causes 
like physical defects, parents attitude towards school, teachers 
education, family atmosphere, institutional factors like heavy 
syllabus, lack of co~curricular activities etc. are directly 
responsible for this burning problem. 

Numerous educational studies have made it evident that 
school dropout is a complex problem to. which there is no simple 
solution. B.ut from these studies a highly significant inference 
can be drawn : rarely do children, who are. successful in school, 
leave prior to graduation. The high school drop-out is usually 
a child who ,has failecl in .his overall school adjustment. This 
failure is not necessarily a matter of a specific learning 
disability but rather a broader "educational" disability. 

Many previous reports have strongly Implied that 
dropout is an eccape mechanism rather tl .,n a positive attempt 
at constructive action. Frequently, the student did express 
a wish to go to work, but very often this’ was a rationali¬ 
zation - an attempt to conceal from others, and perhaps from 
himself, his need to avoid school. High schools have been 
active in approaching the drop-out problem by remedial■ 
measures suitable to the school setting. Through such means 
as curriculum flexibility, vocational guidancework experience 
programs, and some forms of in-school counselling, they have 
assisted many youngsters to remain in. Howeverthere are. 
still children who, against their own best ihterests, either ' 
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voluntarily leave school or have such difficulties that they 
are asked to leave. These children, whom the schools could not 
help* driven to this self-defeating behaviour. 


AS a result of various studies conducted in the area-and 
the causes identified, several remedial measures were initiated 
in the pAit—Indepsndence era, both administrative and academic. 

Some of thn measures initiated included mid-day meals programme, 
free supply of textbooks, free clothing, attent^aice-incentives 

I 

end free-ships and scholarships to socially and economically 
deprived and backward classes. This served the dual purpose of 
not only brinolng children to the school to fulfil Article 46 
of free and compulsory education to all children up to the age 
of 14 years but also in retaining the-children in the school, 
thus minimising drop-out frcm the school before completion of 
the full duntion of the course. On the academic side programmes 
like ungraded school system, multiple class entry, remedial 
teaching for the academically weak children wsre introduced— 
and inspection and supervision was ^strengthened to provide guidance 
to teachers in the methods of teaching weak children as also 
ways of rotainirg children in the school. 


In short, the element of compulsory jnd free education cannot 
be a source of .-satisfaction unless the compulsory system leads to a 
higher percen''a9e enrolment and attendatce and better flow 
promotion f'Om class to class so tb^"^ literacy is reached by 


nunver of scholarey i' 

'.f -r.-ssJ' ' 
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title of PAPER ; "CHILD CENTRED EDUCATION - ENVIRONMENTAL 

APPROACH" 


Z.S.Chhikara* 


In the New Education Policy, there is a shift in 
emphasis from teaching to learning. The child should be 
in the centre of all activities. Environmental approach 
involves a child, in activities that are based upon his 
observation and investigation of the surrounding with 
which he is familiar. 


The Conservation Society, Chertsey( 1972) has given 
the following objectives of environmental education at 

the elementary stage {- 

(a) It provides assistance to acquire and 
progressively develop basic skills and concepts. 

(b) To provide a source and stimulus for creative 

work. 

(o) To give opportunities for making discoveries 
at first hand. 


This approach should further lead to the development 

= « nf oersonal environmental responsibilities, 
of an awareness of persona^ 




S.t5A-?i?.l'='’!3^^f?!c^!BSlrp5irNefDelhK" He^'i 


Shri Z.S.ChhiKara i New 1 

^^?^led''ei«o;Wonal’administrator. 
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Charles Mellowes has spelled out the following 
objectives of Environmental Studies to meet the overall 
aim of progressively developing a sense of concern for 
the environment* 

(i) To introduce a child to the elements of 
school and home environments. 

(ii) Towards the end of the stage(Primary) a 
scientific approach be introduced to the 
child's surroundings. 

The Young People and the Environment Group in 
England has suggested certain aims and objectives to be 
achieved at the- elementary stage. According to this group, 
all things within sight, sound and reach is the environment 
of the child and therefore, it includes home, classroom, 
playground, bricks, floor, table, chair otc. The influence 
of the objects depends upon its closeness. The child has 
strong drive to explore and therefore, he should bo 
encouraged to become involved in environmental observation 
and exploration with the help of all the sonsos-sight, 
sound, touch, taste and smell. Also his experioncos will 
be broadened and deepened through creative activities such 
as talking, painting, modelling, music, movement, drama and 
writing. 
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In the early years, the child’s range of interest 
is to be broadened* He is to be provided with the 
opportunity of collecting things, to help him to develop 
his communicating skills and awareness of the qualities 
of shape and pattern and of inter-relationship. If he 
develops the habit of looking' beneath the surface of things, 
asking why they and how they are changing, it shows that 
a proper foundation has been laid for development. 

child 

At this stage, the/starts to mix socially and develop 
att3,tudes of behaviour through his experiences of acceptance, 
approval or disapproval by others. Thus the foundations 
of a concern, for the community and for his surroundings, 
and a sensitive caring outlook towards all living things can 

be laid. 


For the development of language, vocabulary and 
conversation new words and phrases which can be under 
and used by the child wlU be Introduced while exploring 
and describing surroundings. 


According to the report by H.M.Inspectors of Schools. 
Scottish Education Department, viz 'Environmental Education', 
The child is constantly acguiring tnowiodge of his environment 
and he is helped to acgulre skills and even to develop 



attitudes towards his envi'onment. Training in looking, 
listening, touching and recording is given. The environment 
provides the school with much teaching material - flowers, 
trees, birds, streets, traffic, occupation, building 
and people. Visits to farm, factory, park, museum and 
historical buildings or a country walk or an excursion to 
a town, provide many varied learning situation. In the 
upper years of the elementary school, knowledge of the 
environment begins to be classified and simple concepts 
can be introduced. 

From this discussion, it can be concluded that the 
Environmental Studies has two-fold aim i,e, arousing and 
developing the child's desire to know more about his world 
and aiding him in the development of the skills he needs 

A 

to interpret it. Therefore*, accurate description and 
interpretation of the environment is possible only with the 
help of certain skills which have already been discussed 
in general. These skills at the elementary stage mainly 
fall under three broad groups i- 

I, Basic Skills; Language and mathematics are 
considered as basic skills since, they are 
essential for all the studies. 
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II. study Skills: These skills include mapping, 
collecting, classification, experimenting, 
preparing interviews and questionnaires, 
reading of photographs and documents* 

III* Social Skills: Involve social conduct in 
groups, attitudes towards people, respect 
for the quality of the environment, etc* 

Some of the important skills that are expected to 
be developed in an Environmental Studies Programme are 
briefly discussed here along with activities that assist in 
their development. 

1 • Language: Language is one of the most important means 
of communicating as at all stages and with all children 
accurate use of the language is essential for the 
Environmental Studies, A child normally makes use of 
language in three ways. 

(a) Oral discussion: The child gives accounts of the 
Journeys he undertakes, people he meets, things 
he sees, description of the ways of finding out, 

4 ' 

etc. 

(b) Factual writing: Written accounts of journeys, 
way to a party, letter writing, material derived 
from reference books, etc. are regularly under¬ 
taken by the child* 
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(c) Creative(imaginative) writing;’ The child may 
undertake sensitive imaginative writing as a 
reaction to exciting and stimulating events. 

He gets these first-hand experienceces at home^ 
in the streets, in school, on some excursion 
etc. 

Environmental studies is not the sole approach to 
language but it helps in its development as the child comes 
across and learns new words, phrases, and vocabulary and 
as he is required to express orally and in writing. 

2. Mathematics; In environmental studies, mathematics 
is regarded as one of the tools through which 
accurate observation, analysis, and interpretation 
may be undertaken. The child experiences measuring 
of height, weight, length, shapes of articles(rough, 
smooth, round) use of graph, etc. In this way the 
mathematical concepts developed by other methods 
are reinforced in tho child. 

3. Mapping; The objective is that the child learns the 
use of title, scale, key, direction etc. which are 
essential for a map. Plans of rooms, houses and 
school, designing room arrangements, showing the path 
from home to the 'school, etc. are undertaken to develop 
this skill. 
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4m Experimentation; Accurate observation, recording, 

classification, interpretation and generalisation are 

essential for any scientific investigation. Class!- 

« 

fication of different categories of houses ~ detached, 
terraced, single storeyed, multi storeyed, testing 
the qualities of the materials used - hardness, 
texture, weight etc. are some of the activities 
involving these skills. 

5, Drawing, modelling and pictorial representations: 
Direct experiences of form, colour, texture, and 

I 

movement of the world arpund the child may evoke a 

1 i * ' 

dosire to express his reactions in pictorial forms. 
Sensitive water colours used for patterns on pottery 
or cloth, design for book cover etc. are frequent 
developments. The child can draw things like, 

’My House' , 'A Street Scone',*A Policeman*, etc. 

•from his environment. He can make models of local 
houses, cards, furniture etc. 

To express through graphs and models is called the 
20th century skill. The child ought to learn picture 
graph, block graph, line,and curve graphic, pio-graph etc 

alongwith their,interpretation. 
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6. Questionnaire and Interview: The child prepares his 
own simple questionnaire and interviews to collect 
information about the environment. The questions 
should be short, simple, relevant and clear. Tape- 

' , ' I 

recorders'should be made available to children whenever 
possible for taking the interviews. They learn how 
to use it. They can prepare questionnaires and 
questions to interview the members of their families, 
Principal,. Teachers, peon, gardner, thoir colleagues 
and friends. 

The social skills of cooperation and respect for others 
■and thoir opinions and the values, attitudes and habits 
essential for preserving and improving environmental quality 
are developed through activities such as field trips, 
caring the pots and plants, cleaning the class-room and 
play-grounds, involvement in planning and decision making 
etc. 

All these skills are inter-connected and therefore 

/ 

any individual s’kill cannot be developed in isolation. 
Therefore, opportunities must be made available and acti¬ 
vities undertaken from the environment of the child for 
the development and reinforcement of these skills in the ■ 
Environmental Studies programme. 
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I?JiOF_PAPER : , fflII^-CE^’-RED EDUCATION ROLE OF 

SelSng"' 


V.K.Jain* 


Considering the central theme of the Notional 
Symposium, it is very essential that we should converge our 
attention to a very important aspect of a child viz. his 
global potentialities, capabilities and personality qualities. 
Unless we have a^complete profile of the child before us 
it will be impossible to give him any form of guidance in 
.the areas of academic achievement, personality development, 
overall growth and social adjustment. The role of psychological 
testing'in the assessment of the ’gestalt* profile of a 
child cannot be denied even in a Socialist country like 
Soviet Union, 

It will be interesting to know that the four best 
schools in the world for gifted children are located in the 
Soviet Union, What more proof do we require to recognise 
the fact related to psychology of individual differences? 


Dr.V.K.Jain is Lecturer in the Department of Educational 
Psychology, Counselling and Guidance, NCERT, New Delhi 
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It is a known fact that children differ in their 
total potentials and each one of them has his 'best’6 
According to the father of the Nation, Mahatma Gandhi, the 
chief purpose ,of education is to draw out the bost available 
in each child* If this is so, how can we deny the fact that 
this 'best' in each child should be assessed properly before 
providing him the relevant type of education, guidance and 
counselling. 

Evidently we have to take the help of the standardised, 
valid and reliable psychological tests which can determine 

t 

the capabilities and personality qualities of children in 
a reliable form. There are millions of standardised tests 
available in the world and thousands of standardised tests 
available in our country which can help us to know the total 
capabilities of children. We can make use of these tests in ^ 
the areas of intellectual accumen, personality qualities, 
interests, aptitudes, attitudes and scholastic achieveraent. 

In fact, with the use of such tests, complete and reliable 
profile of each child can be prepared with ease and utmost 
validity. 

There are a number of available psychological tests 

which can be administered in urban and rural areas equally 

well because those tests are non-verbal in nature. There 

/ 
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is not much use of language and hence communication can 

be established with effectiveness and the assessment 
\ 

of the potentials can be done without any difficulty or 
social handicap* 

' < . *• 

Some examples of such tests are Progressive 
Matrices, DAT Battery of Tests, Bhatia's Battery, Bannet 
Mechanical Comprehension Tests, Minnesota Paper Form 
Board Tostj etc. These tests have been applied all over 
the world on privileged and non-privileged categories of 
children and have been found to be sufficiently valid and 
reliable. There is a word of caution that these tests 
alongwith other tests should be applied not for 100/4 
predictive value but should be utilized to have a tentative 
profile of the intellectual potentials and other dimensions 
of children. Similarly, there are a number of tests of a 
non-verbal nature which are available in the personality 
domain. Interest Inventories and Aptitude Tests can also 
be similarly designed to suit the rural and urban 
populations like the ones used in the National Talont 
Search Selection and,in the selection for* admission to 
the Navodaya Vidyalayas. 
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After we had used the relevant psychological tests 
on different parameters j we can prepare a cumulative 
profile,ot each child and thon use standardised norms to 

interpret the scores obtained on various tests. 

• \ 

This-methodology can help us in knowing the ’best* 

available in each child so that we may provide him with 

< { 

relevant type of educational guidance, vocational guidance, 
career guidance and personal guidance at various cross 
roads of life. This will not only minimise the^ stagnation 
and wastage in the field of ,education, reduce the dropouts 
, considerably but will certainly help the Nation in 
polarising children into those areas whore they can fit 
in with efficiency^ ease and according to their basic and 
acquired potentials. 

The number of institutions, where psychological 
testing can be done with precision and guidance and 
counselling can be provided with determination and on a 
scientific pedestral are very few in number and this is 
' our main hurdle and handicap. A number of such centres 
should be opened, preferablly one in each district, for 
the purpose stated above. Only then we can be suro that 
children can be assessed properly and timely for their 
cih-i l-i t.i atid po+.entn al it.ies and thus be guided into 



right type of educational and vocational channaia. 'ThXF-Ta 
very necessary because of the mis-fits and failures that we 
coa,e across in life where the adolescents and the youths 
take up educational and vocational careers which have 
nothing to do with their Intellectual abilities, personality 
qualities. Interests and aptitudes. Is it not a drain on 
the scarce human resource of the country? If the answer is 
in affirmative, the Nation should be vitally concerned with 
the urgent opening of such centres. Tha Bureau of Psycholo-.,y, 
Allahabad did a vary pioneering service to the National. 

There are a very limited number of such Institutions available 


in the country today where the facility of scientific 
psychological testingj guidance and counselling is available 
on a personnial basism We need hundreds of such bureaues 
centres ail over the country in order to help the children 
in the right way at the right time and with the right 
procedure• 


The National Policy of Education (l986) has undoubtedly 
emphasised the overall growth and development of children 
but it seems that it is silent on this specific issue* The 
Educationists, Psychologistsi Educational Administrators, 
Ptinriai-i oua 1 Pi ^ituiex's, Mnriflgemun L Experts and Financial 
Experts should consider this issue in gi-oater dopLli and with 
firm conviction so'that the present chaos in the field of 
education, career choosing and later adjustment in the world 
of work is not left to the mercy of chance and unplanned 


decisions• 
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